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I INSCRIBE THIS VOLUME TO THE MEMORY OF 


THE LATE 

SiK HENRY MARION DURAND. 
K.o.ai. 


A MAN WHO COMBINED A RAUE GREATNl-SS OF SOUh 
AND A rERFECT GENIUS FOR AFFAIRS 
WITH SIMPLICITY OP MANNERS, DIRECTNESS OF PURPOSE. 
AND A DETESTATION OF ALL THAT IS MEAN AND FALSE. 
AS WISE IN COUNSEL 

AS HE WAS PROMPT AND DECIDED IN ACTION, 

HE MET ALL THE STORMS OF LIFE WITH FORTITUDE, 
RENDERING EVER, ALIKE BY HIS ACTION AND HIS EXAMPLE, 
UNSURPASSED SERVICES TO HIS COUNTRY. 

AFTER A SERVICE PULL OP HONOUR, EXTENDING OVER 
FORTY-TWO YEARS, 

HE DIED IN THE PERFORMANCE OF HIS DUTY. 

“HE LEFT A REPUTATION WITHOUT SPOT — THE BEST 
INHERITANCE HE COULD BEQUEATH TO HIS CHILDREN.” 



PREFACE TO THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


The present volume concludes the history of the purely military 
events of the great Indian uprising of 1867. 

The question whether that uprising was simply a military 
mutiny, or a revolt of which that military mutiny constituted 
the prominent feature, was debated keenly at the time, and is 
to this day as warmly contested. In tho concluding chapter of 
this volume I have endeavoured to throw some light on the 
dispute, by the simple process of tracing effect to its cause. 
There is not a line in that chapter which will not bear the most 
searching analysis. The conclusion I have arrived at is that 
the uprising of 1857 was not primarily caused bjr the greased 
cartridges; that it was neither conceived mu* designed by the 
Sipdhis. The mutiny was in reality the offspring of the dis- 
content roused by the high-handed measures inau^rated, or at 
least largely developed, by Lord Dalhousie, and brought to a 
climax by the annexation of Oudh. The greased cartridge was 
the opportune instrument skilfully used by a band of con- 
spirators, for the most part men of Oudh, for the purpose of 
rousing to action the Sipahis, already made disaffected by con 
seoutive breaches of contract and of faith. 

Of these acts — of the attempt, as I have termed it, to disregard 
the silent growth of ages and to force Western ideas upon an 
Eastern ]^eople, and in the course of that attempt to trample 
upon prejudices and to disregard obligations — the mutiny was 
the too certain consequence. It is remarkable that the decisive 

? ioints of this great uprising were at two places, famous in 
ndian history, in both of which we had, by force or by the 
moral power engendered by the possession of force, displaced 
the former rulers. These places were Dehli and Lakhnao. At 
the one we were the besiegers, in the other we were besieged. 
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elili and Lakhnao constituted, so to speak, tte wings of the 
hel army. Had the centre, represented by Qwdlidr, gone 
ith the wings, it had fared badly with us. But, for the reasons 
have specially referred to in the concluding chapter, the 
lUtre remained sound long enough to enable us to concentrate 
le bulk of our forces on the two decisive points of the rebel 
ae. 

It was after Dehli had fallen and a severe blow had been 
salt at Lakhnao that we had to deal with the centre — a 
mtre formidable indeed, but which the loyalty of Sindhid. had 
jprived of much of its power and prestige. It is with the 
►ntest with that centre, carried on by Colonel Durand, Sir 
ugh Eose, Sir Eobei-t Napier, Generals Stuart, Roberts, Michel, 
id Whitlock, Brigadiers Smith, Honner, Parke, Somerset, 
olonel Holmes, Becher, and many others, that the military 
irtion of this volume mainly deals ; and I venture to affirm 
lat no part of this history is more remarkable for the display 
capacity and daring by the generals, of courage and en- 
trance by the men. It is a page of history which every 
nglishman will read with pride and satisfaction — with pride 
jcause the deeds it records were heroic; with satisfaction 
icause many of the actors survive, ready, when they are called 
Don, to repeat their triumphs in other fields. 

But, important and full of interest as are the military records 
‘this volume, the political action it relates is certainly not less 
I. Iherewas not a moment of more consequence to India than 
lat in which Lord Elphinstone had to decide whether he 
ould content himself with saving his own Presidency, or, 
sking everything, would send every available man to the 
jcisive points in the endeavour to save India. Not for a second 
d that illustrious man hesitate. It has been to me a task 
’ no ordinary pleasure to demonstrate how the daring and 
merous conduct of the Governor of Bombay vitally affected 
le interests of England at the most critical period of the 
ruggle. 

Nor have I experienced less Ratification in rendering justice 
the character of Lord Canning, as that character developed 
self, when, in the early part of 1868 , he stood unshackled at 
[lahdbdd. I have entered in the concluding chapter so fully 
to thm pomt, ^d into others affecting the judgment passed 
>on his action in the earlier part of his Indian career, that it 
unnecessary to allude to the matter further here. 
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Since the first edition of this volume was published I have 
•eoeived numerous letters from gentlemen who were actors in 
.he several campaigns, and have conversed with many of them. 
[ have enjoyed the opportunity likewise of revisiting India. 
The result has been that I have been able to render some share 
)f justice to distinguished officers whose deeds were not so fully 
lescribed as they deserved to be. I may add that I have likewise 
)btained the fullest information regarding the transactions 
aetween the Government of India and the State of Kirwi prior 
10 1867, and have re-written that portion of the narrative. 

Although I have exerted myself to the utmost to ensure 
mcuracy of detail in all the military operations, I am conscious 
hat there are many other gallant deeds the details of which 
lave not reached me, and which are therefore unnoticed. I 
lave found it impossible, even in a work so bulky as this, to 
nention every individual who deserved well of his country. 
When a small body of men attack and defeat a large number of 
memies, every man of the attacking party is necessarily a hero. 
There may be degrees of heroism, but it is difficult to distinguish 
ihem. Napoleon, feeling this difficulty, announced to his army 
lifter one of his great campaigns that it would be sufficient for a 
joldier to declare that he had belonged to the army which had 
ought in that campaign, for the world to recognise him as a 
Drave man. That assurance is certainly not less applicable to 
}he soldiers whoso gallant deeds are recorded in this volume, 
ind on whom the campaigns of MdlwA, of Central India, of the 
jouthem Mar&thd country, and again of Mdlwd and Eajpfitdnd, 
xave fixed the stamp of heroes. 

The appendix gives the story of Tdntid Topi’s career as r( lated 
3y Tdntid Topi himself. 

I cannot conclude without expressing the deep obligations 
mder which I lie to the many gentlemen who have placed their 
oumals and letters, aU written at the time, at my dispo.sal. 
The value of the information I have thus boon able to obtain is 
lot to be expressed in words. But especially do I desire to 
koknowledge the benefit I have received from the services of 
he gifted friend who read the first edition of this volume in 
>roof-sheets, and whose frank and judicious criticisms greatly 
lontributed to the clearness and accuracy of the military nar- 
ative. 

I may add that there is in the press a sixth volume, which, 
n addition to an analytical index prepared by my friend. 
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Mr. Knoott, Will contain a reference, taken in the order of the 
Govefmorshipdf Lieutenant-Governorships, and Chief-Commis- 
sionerships to which they severally belonged, to many of the civil 
districts throughout India. To this volume has been trans- 
ferred the narrative of the five civil districts, and the chapter 
regarding the Indian Navy, which originally appeared in this 
volume. Although I have taken the greatest pains to ascertain 
the truth regarding the events in several of these stations, I am 
conscious that much has been left still to be recorded. In but 
few oases were journals kept ; many of the actors are dead ; 
many are old and indifferent. I trust, however, that it will be 
found that I have succeeded in unearthing many deeds of 
daring, in rescuing from oblivion more than one reputation, and 
generally in adding to the interest of the story of the most 
stupendous event that has occurred iu the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

G. B* Malusson. 

27, West OromufeU 
let July, 1889. 



LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION OE IMPORTANT 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME, AND NOT 
DESCRIBED IN PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


Amjh&bI, a Native State in Mdlwd) mthin an area of 581; square milos. 

AsfitGABH is a fortress in the Nimitr district of the Central Provinces, situate 
on a spur of Iho Sdtpdra range. It stands at an elevation of 850 foot, 
and is a place of great strength. It was once taken by Akbar, and 
twice by the Eugli&, to whom it now belongs. It lies 818 miles from 
Bombay. 

AueangAbAd, a city in tho Ilaidardbdd Stale, which derives its name front 
the Emperor Aurangzfb, who built hero a beautiful mausoleum over tho 
remains of his favourite daughter. It lies 215 miles from Bombay, and 
690 from Madras. 

BIlIbet, a town in the Gwdli^r State, 40 miles to the north-wost of S4gar. 

Bandah, chief town of district of same name, now in the Allah4bdd division, 
95 miles south-west of Allah4b4d, and 190 south-east from Agra. 

BIhetJb, a parganah in the Ldlitpdr district, Central Provinces, forming the 
seat of a chief who rebelled in 1857. 

BblgAon, the chief town of tho district of the same name in the Southern 
Mardthd country, situate on the nortliorn slopes of tho Boll4r£ watershod, 
2500 foot above the sea. It is 318 milos from Bombay. 

BhopIwab, a ruinous town in tho QwiUifir State ; 64 miles south-wost of 
XJjjdn, and 380 south-west of GwiU’dr. 

BuBHlNPdn, an ancient and famous city in tho Nimar district of tho Central 
Provinces, was for a long period the capital of Khitndosli, and tho clii<*f 
city of the Dakhan under the Mughiu omporors. It lies on the north 
bank of the TaptL It was founded by Nusir Kh4n, of Khfindosh, and 
was called after the renowned Shekh BurhauuMin, of Baulat&bdd. It is 
famous for its quaint porcelain. It is two milos from the L&lbdgh 
station of the Great India Peninsula Railway. 

ChIkdM, a town and fortress in the Gw41!4r State, desoribod at page 104. 

CuABEiiInf, capital of State of same name in Central India, on tho route from 
Gw4mr to Bandah, 41 miles south-wost of the latter. 
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DjBswis, a State in the Central Indian Agency, with two ohiefa, one called 
S^hib, the other D£d£ S^hib. The territories of the former have 
an area of 1378 square miles; those of the latter, 6197 square miles; 
yet the Bih& Sahib is the senior of the two. 

Dni^rt, a State in the Central Indian Agency, with an area of 2500 square 
miles. Its capital is also called Eh&r. 

DnlnwiJt, capital of district of the same name in the Southern Mar^thd 
country, lies 851 miles from Bombay. Is a great cotton centre. 

C-OBABii!, a village in the Gwdlidr State, between Nfmaoh and Mandesar. 

Haidab^ad, described in the text, page 80. 

jABALPtJB, capital of district and division of the same name in the North- 
West Provinces. The town is an important centre of trade. It lies 
700 miles from Calcutta; 202 from AUalidb^d ; 879 from Madras, and 
674 from Bombay. 

JalXub-, a town in the district of the same name in Jlifinsi territory. The 
district has an area of 1469 square miles, and comprises the towns, 
Kalpi, Kiiueh, Jal4un, and Urdi (the capital). The chief rivers in the 
district are the Jamnah, the Betwd, and the PahdJ. 

JiMEHiNDf, capital of State of same name in Southern Mar4thfi conn try, . 
70 miles north-east of Belgaon ; 68 east of Eolhdpiir, and 162 south-east 
of Pund. The chief maintains a force of 57 horse and 852 foot. 

Kfnwf, a town, formerly capital of a principality in Bnndelkhand, 45 miles 
from Ban^h. 

KoLlrdn, capital of a native State of the same name between the Eetnagtrf 
and Belgdon districts, distant 128 miles south-east from Pund; 64 from 
Satdrah, and 220 from Bombay. 

Exmlnaf, capital of the district of the same name in the Southern Hardthd 
country, to the north-east of Belgdon. It lies 314 miles from Bombay. 

Kukoh, a town in the JaHun district, 19 miles west of Vr&U and 42 miles 
south-west of Kalpx. 

KuBimDwXi) is the capital of two States of the same name in the Southern 
Mar4th4 country^ ruled by two brauohes of the Patwardhau family. 

LXniTPdB, coital of a district in the Jh4ns£ division, as it now is, of the 
North-West Provinoes. The district borders on that of S4gajr. 

Mauthoe, a town in the S4gar district, 40 miles north of S4gar* 

MXlwX, the name applied to the western portion of the Central Indian 
Agency. It is a tableland of uneven surface, rising from 1500 to 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, bounded on the west by the Aruv^ 
range ; on the south by the Vindhyd chain ; on the cast by Bundelkhand, 
and on the north-east by the valley of the Ganges. It comprises the 
States of Gw41i4r, Inddr, and Phdr. 

MiCnwiC (Wbstebn) is the westernmost tract of Mdlw4, and constitutes a 
subordinate agency of the Central Indian Agency, It comprises the 
States J4ur4, Batlam, Sdl4n4, and Sft4m4u. 

Makubsab, a town in SindUii's dominions, on a tributary of the Ohambal, 

80 miles from Ujjen, 120 from Indur, and 328 &om BomW. 
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Mbhidpub, a town in the Indiir State, on tlio right bank of the Sfjprd, north 
of 432 miles from Bombay. Since 1817, when Sir J. Hislop 

defeated Mulhar Biio Holkar on the banks of the Sfprd, it has hot^u a 
cantonment for Britibh troops. 

capital of State of same name in Southern Mardtha country. The 
chief is a first-class Sirtldr, with a military force of 597 men. 

Mcpiial, capital of State of same name in Southern Mardtha country, south 
of the Jdmldidndi State. The chief maintains a military force of 
700 men. 

Naood, town in the Uehahdrd district, Central Indian Agency, on the diroot 
route by Bowah from Sdgar to Allahdbitd; is 48 miles from the first; 
43 from the second, 180 from the third, and 110 from Jabalpiir. 

Naugund, town in the Bhdrwdr district, 82 miles north-cast of Dhdrwdr. 
The oMef lost his possessions in consequence of liis conduct in 1857, 
related in this volume. 

Naesuthpub, a district in thoNarbadd division of the Cuntral Provinces, with 
an area of 1916 square miles. Its capital, also called Karsiiihpilr, is on 
the Biver Singrf, a tributary of the Karbada, Tt lies GO miles to the 
west of Sdgar. 

PtSoH, a village in the Jhdnsl district, on the road from Knlpf to GtJnab, 
55 miles south-west of the former, and 150 north-east of the latter. 

PunX, the ancient Mardthd capital, is situate near the conflnouco of the 
Mutd and Huld, in a plain 2000 feet above the sea. It is 90 miles jfrom 
Bombay. Adjoining it is the artillery cantonment, Kirkf, whore 
Colonel Burr, in 1817, defeated the Peshwd's army, 

B.^tgabh, a fortified town in a tract of the same name in the Sdgar 
district, 25 miles to the west of tho town of Sdgar. 

llAiPdB, capital of the district of the same name in the Central Provinces, 
177 miles to the east of ISfdgpiir, by the road from that place to 
Calcutta. 

Bbwah, native State in Bundelkhand, having a capital of tho same name. 
It is bounded to the north by tho Bandal), Allabdbud, and BTirzupur 
districts; to tho east by part of the Mfrzdpiir district and tho territories 
of Chutid Ndgpilr; on the south by tho Chhatfsgarh, Jabalpdr, and 
Mandld disti'iots ; on the west by Mniliir, Ndgdd, and tho Kotlif States. 
It has an area of 18,000 square miles. Tho position of tho town is 
described in tho text. 

Sagab, capital of the district of tho same name, situated on an elevated 
position, 1940 foot above the se% on tho north-west borders of a fine 
fake nearly a mile broad, whence it derives its name (Sdgar, AtigHc^, the 
Sea). It lies 90 miles north-west of Jabalpdr; 185 miles north of 
Ndgpiir; 318 miles south-west of Allahdbdd; 224 miles north-cast of 
In&r, and C02 from Bombay. 

SlNGLf, capital of the State of tho same name in Soutborn Mdrdtha country, 
the chief of which is a Sirddr of tho first class, with a military force of 
822 men. It is situate on tho Biver Krishna, to tlie north-east of 
Kohldpiir. 
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capital of the district of the same name, lies 56 miles south of 
Fund, at the junction of the Krishna and the Yena. It is 163 miles from 
Bombay. 

SjCv.^nub, capital of State of same name in the Dhdrwdr district,* lies 
39 miles south by east of Dhdrwdr. The Kawdb is of Afghdn descent. 

ShXhqauh, town in Sdgar district, Central Provinces, 40 miles north-east of 
the town of Sdgar, 

SiHOB, a town in the Bhopdl State, Central India ; situate on the right bank 
of the Saven, on the road from Sagar to Asirgarli, 132 miles south-west 
from the former, and 152 north-east from the latter; 22 miles from 
Bhopdl, and 470 from Bombay. 

Tal-Bahat, chief town of parganah of same name in lidlitptfr district, 
Central Provinces, stands on a hill, 26 miles north of the town of 
Ldlitpiir. 

TEHXtf, capital of the Tehri or Urcliah estate, to the oast of Ldlitpttr. It is 
72 miles north-west of Sdgar, The Bdjah is looked upon as tno head of 
the Bunddlds. 

a very important town— more so formerly than now— on the Sfprd, in 
the Gwdliar State. The modem town is six miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by groves and gardens. The old to^vn lies about a mile to 
the north of the new town. It is 1698 feet above the sea. It is 40 miles 
from Indnr. 

raoBAH, ancient capital of State of the same name, also called Tchrf, in 
Bnndelkhand. The State is bounded on the west by the Jhdnsf and 
Ldlitprir districts ; on the south by the Ldlitpdr district and Bijdwnr ; 
on the east by Bijdwar, Charkhdri, and Garduli. The town is on tiie 
Botwd. 
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BOOK Xin^BOMBAT, CENTRAL INDIA, AND THE DAKHAN. 

[1857.] 


CHAPTER L 

LORD ELPHINSTONE, MR. SETOH-KxVRR, AND MR, FORJETT. 

The western, or Bombay, Presidency of India comprises a long, 
narrow strip of country of varying breadth and ir- 
regular outline. Including the province of Sindh, Maj. 
the administration of which is subordinate to it, it 
occupies the western coast of the peninsula from the 
mouths of the Indus to the northernmost point of Goa, and 
from the south of that territory to the borders of Maisiir. It is 
thus bounded on the west by Baluohistdn and the Arabian Sea ; 
on the south by Maisdr ; on the east hy the Madras Presidency, 
Haidardb^d, Barar, the central provinces, the states forming 
the central Indian agency, and Eajputdna; on the north by 
Bhawalpur, the Panjdb, and Baldehistdn. The area 
of the British portions of the Presidency is one popSltion/ 
hundred and thirty-four thousand one hundred and 
thirty-five square miles, supporting fourteen millions of inhabi- 
tants ; but, in subordinate political relations to it, there are, or 
rather there were in 1857, native states comprising 
seventy-one .thousand three hundred and twenty 
square miles with six millions of inhabitants. The tained in iit. 
principal of these were Barodah, Kdthiwdr, Kachh, 
Kambndyat, Mahikantd, Edwahdntd, Kohldpdr, Sdwantwdri, 
and Khairpur. 
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LORD ELPHINSTOKE AND MR. FORJETT. [1857. 


In 1857 Lord ElpRinstone was Q-ovemor of Bombay. A man 
Lord El hin Culture and ability, Lord Elpbinstone bad enjoyed 
Eip n- experience of India than generally falls to the 
lot of governors tinconneeted with the civil or 
military services. He had been Governor of Madras from 1837 
to 1842 ; and, although the records of the Madras Presidency 
throughout his incumbency had marked no stirring events 
within its borders, yet the first Afghan war, with its early 
success and its later collapse, had excited the minds of the 
n.itives throughout the country, and had called for the exercise 
of tact and judgment on the part of the rulers. 
These qualities Lord Elphinstone was eminently 
qualified to display, and he had displayed them. He 
was called, however, to deal principally with administrative 
details. The manner in which he performed these duties 
gained for him the confidence of the natives. His measures for 
improving the resources of the country, and for establishing 
means of communication in all directions, are spoken of to this 
day. 

Lord Elphinstone revisited India at the time of the first Sikh 
His travels 1845-6, and marched in company with the 

14th Light Dragoons, then commanded by the late 
Colonel William Havelock, who had been his mili^ 
tary secretary, from Bombay, through central India, to the 
head-quarters of the British army before Labor. On the trans- 
fer of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, a proceeding following the 
treaty of 1846 with the Sikhs, Loi’d Elphinstone formed one of 
the party which first visited that famous valley. After a 
residence in it of nearly thiee months, he set out for Ladakh 
by the^ Husoi-a valley, and endeavoured to proceed thence up 
the Gilgit valley — ^in those days an utterly unknown country. 
Forced, perhaps fortunately, by the objections of the authorities, 
to renounce this expedition. Lord Elphinstone crossed the 
Hurpo pass to Eondu on the Indus, being the first Englishman 
by whom that journey had been attempted. 

It will be seen, then, that when in 1853 Lord Elphinstone 
was called to the post of Governor of Bombay, he 
brought to that office experience such as few men, 
post not trained in the Indian services, could command. 

His knowledge of men, his courtesy, his genial 
bearing, gave effect to that experience. Up to the outbreak of 
the mutiny in 1857 his conduct as Governor of Bombay was 
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invariably marked by temper, judgment, and disoretion. Calm 
and dignified in manner, courteous to bis colleagues and to all 
with whom he was brought in contact, he evinced, on every 
occasion likely to test his action, the possession of a guiding 
mind, of a will not to be shaken, a resolution that went direct 
to its aim. The crisis of 1857 was just one of those ^ 

occurrences which Lord Elphinstone was oonsti- encounter the 
tutionally fitted to cope with. He at once realised mutiny!*^® 
its difficulty and its danger, and rose equal to 
encounter the one and to neutralise the other. In tlie words of 
a contemptrrary writer, generally unfavourable to him, he dis- 
played “ the courage of the soldier who knows his enemy.” ^ 

The truth of this judgment was proved by the action taken 
by Lord Elphinstone when the news reached him of 
the outbreak of the 10th of May at Mirath. Lord llane’fSon 
Elphinstone was at Bombay when he heard of that 
event. It happened that General Ashburnham, 
commanding the expeditionary corps on its way to 
China, was staying with him. So greatly did the importance 
of the intelligence impress the Governor, so certain did he feel 
that the Mirath revolt would spread, and that it should be met 
at once by bringing large reinforcements of Euro- 
pean troops without delay into the country, that he rence fo 
urged General Ashburnham to proceed immediately Ashburnham; 
to Calcutta, and to offer his services, and the 
services of the China expeditionary force, to the Governor- 
General. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the war with Persia had 
just been brought to a successful conclusion. Fortunate, like- 
wise, that the disaffec ion had not spread to the native army of 
Bombay. Lord Elphinstone thus felt himself equal to the most 
decisive measures. He at once authorised the Commissioner of 
Sindh, Mr. Frere, to transfer the 1st Bombay Fusi- ^ 
liers from Karachi to tho Panjab. He arranged that ’ * 

the G4th and 78th regiments, then on their way from Persia, 
should proceed forthwith, without landing at Bom- 
bay, to Calcutta. The more speedily to carry out r«g?ments*"® 
this object, he caused vessels to be equix)ped and rLsi*? 
prepared for tbe reception of these regiments, so 
that on tbe arrival in the Bombay harbour of the transports 
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whieli were conveying tlieni from Bxishir they miglit be 
transHpped without loss of time. This measure was duly and 
effectively carried out. The men moved from the one transpori 
into the other, and reached Calcutta in time materially to in- 
fluence the campaign. But Lord Elphinstone did 
MaSrasArtii- more. He despatched on the instant to Calcutta a 
company of Madras artillery which happened to be 
on the spot, taking the duty of the Bombay 
artillery, then absent in Persia. He at the same time sent 
instructions to the officer commanding at Disa to hold the 83rd 
regiment and a troop of horse artillery at that station in readi- 
ness to march on Ajmir, on the sole condition that, 
opinion of the local authorities*, the departure 
of the only European troops in the vicinity of 
Xhmadabad and Gujrat might be hazarded without 
the absolute certainty of an outbreak. And, still penetrated by 
the necessity to concentrate on the scene of the mutiny as many 
European troops as could -be collected, Lord Elphinstone char- 
tered, on his own responsibility, two steamers belonging to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, the Potiinger and 
the tontms Madras, provided them with all necessary stores, 
and the Cape and despatched them, under the command of Captain 
Griffith Jenkins .of the Indian navy, to the 
Mauritius and the Cape, with letters to the Gover- 
nora of those settlements, dwelling upon the importance of the 
crisis, and begging them to despatch to India any troops they 
could spare. 

I may here state that the result of these applications was 
Uesuitofhis might have been anticipated from the cha- 

ap^hcaSons racters of the men .to whom they were addressed. 

The Governor of the Mauritius, Sir J ames Higginson, 
embarked on board the Pottinger the head-quarters 
and as many men of the 33rd as that steamer could carry. Not 
content with that, he took an early oppoi-tunity to charter and 
despatch another transport to convey the remainder of that 
regiment, a batteiy of artillery, and as much money as could bo 
spared from the treasury of the island. 

Nor was the Governor of the Cape, Sir George Grey, ani- 
mated by sentiments less patriotic. It fortunately 
® happened that an unusually large force of British 
regiments was, at the moment, concentrated at Capo 
Town. Sir George despatched, without delay, as many of them 
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as lie could spare. ^ The 89th and 96tli he sent to Bombay ; the 
6th, the 1st battalion 13th, the 2nd battalion 60th, the 73rd, 
80th, and 31st to Calcutta. In subsequent vessels he des- 
patched horses in as large a quantity as he could conveniently 
procure. 

The despatch of Lord Elphinstone to Sir George Grey bad 
painted the urgency of India’s needs in terms so 
glowing that that able Governor considered himself buf^^SoWy 
justified to stretch his powers. He did not hesitate assumed by 
to direct the commanders of the transports conveying Greyf°^®** 
the China expeditionary army so far to divert trom 
their course as to call at Singapor for orders. The result of 
this patriotic action was most happy. The intelligence which 
met these transports at Singapor induced their commanders, 
in every case, to bear up for Calcutta. 

To return to Bombay. So important did it appear to Lord 
Elphinstone that reinforcements should promptly 
be sent from England by the overland route — a L^rdEipbin- 
route till then untiodden by British troops —that, gestssSfing 
telegraphic communication being open with Cal- JtSJmwto 
cutta, he suggested to the Governor-General the England, 
propriety of sending to England a special steamer, 
which he had ready, with despatches, impressing upon the Home 
Government the urgency of the need. There can be no doubt 
that the suggestion was a wise one. A fast lightly-laden 
steamer, travelling at her highest speed, would have anticipated 
the ordinary mail steamer by three or four days at the least. 
This, too, at a time when the most important events 
depended on prompt and decisive action. But Lord but Lord 
Canning did not view matters in the same light, 
lie refused to interfere with the ordinary mail 
service. The steamer, therefore, was not sent. 

Before I pass from the record of the precautionary measures 
taken in the early days of the revolt, to describe the 
actual occurrences in the various parts of the pmSutfonary 
Bombay Presidency, I wish to advert for a moment measures 
to one material result which followed them. Those 
measures undoubtedly saved Bombay from serious 
outbreak. They did more. They secured an important base 
of operations against central India and Rajpfitand, and they 
prjsserved the line of communication between those provinces 
and the provinces beyond them and the seaboard. It is difii- 
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cult to over-fstimate the importance thus gained, solely by the 
exercise of timely foresight. 

A rather serious breach of the law at Bharooh in the month 
of May, originating in a dispute between the Parsis 
stoSraiJte a Sind the Muliummadans, might have led to iin- 
portant consequences but for the firmness with 
which it was met, in the first instance, by the officer 
commanding on the spot, and, in the next, by the Governor. 
The spirit of Lord Elphinstone’s action may be judged from the 
fact that, to prevent the spread of the riot, he despatched a 
hundred and fifty men of the 86th to Siirat— a movement of 
troops which left only three hundred and fifty European troops 
of all arms in Bombay itself. 

The riot at Bharoch was, for a time, the only indication of 
ill feeling manifested in the western Presidency, 
and it was entirely unconnected with the great 
defeme^ revolt then raging in the north-west. Lord Elphin- 
® ^ ’ stone, whilst carefully repressing it, did not abate a 
single effort to carry out the policy which he was convinced 
was the only sound policy — the policy of offensive defence. 
Almost from the very first he had designed to form, at a con- 
venient point within the Presidency, a column to secure and 
to i Id the great line of road between Bombay and 

Slie hftwwn Agra. Not only would the line thus secured form 
a base for ulterior operations, but a great moral 
advantage would be gained by its tenure. In the 
crisis which then afiiicted India, it was not to he thought that 
any portion of the empire would stand still. The attitude of 
folded arms was an attitude to invite danger. To check the 
approach of evil, the surest mode was to go forth 
TOcSgto* meet ifc. A column marching towards the 

meet the evil north-west would encounter the elements which, 
having brewed there disturbance, were eager to 
prevent it spread it, and, encountering, would annihilate them. 

The presence of such a column, mai ohing confidently 
to the front, would, moreover, go far to check, per- 
haps even to suppress, any disloyal feelings which might have 
been engendered in the minds of the native princes 
vSwtosa states bordered on this line of communica- 

ooinmn under tion. For these reasons, then, at a very early period 
of the crisis, Lord Blphinstone proposed in council, 
and ordered, the formation of a column, under the 
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command of Major-General Woodbiirn, io open out communica- 
tions with, central India and the North-West Provinces. 

The column formed in consequence, under the command of 
Major-Genei*al Woodhnrn, was but small in numbers. 

It consisted only of five troops of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, Captain column. 
Woolcombe’s horse-batteiy of artillery, and a 
pontoon train. It sot out from Puna on the 8th of June, under 
orders to march with all speed to Mau, with the 
view to save that place while there was yet time, 
and to prevent the spread of the insurrection in 
Mdlwd, and along the nortljcm fiontier of the Mfiu. 
Bombay Presidency.* 

The state of affairs at Mau and at Indiir was such as to 


demand the most piompt action on the part of General 
Woodburn. It was just possible that, making 
forced marches, he might approach so near to Indiir 
as to baffle the plans of the discontented. The 
dread that he might do so for a long time paralysed ^ 

their action.f Circumstances, however, occurred which baffled 
the hopes expressed by Lord Eiphiiistone, when, acting on his 
own unaided judgment, he pressed upon the military authorities 
the necessity for General Woodburn to advance. 

The city of Aurangdbdd — once the capital of the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar, and, at a later period, the favourite 
residence of the Emperor Aurangzib — occupies a ’ 

prominent and important position in the north-western corner of 
the dominions of the Nizdm. The coiner of which it was the 
capital juts like a promontory into Biitish territory. To the 
east and north-east it touches western Bardr and the central 


provinces; to the south, the west, and the north-west, the 
northern portions of the Bombay Presidency, Beyond the 
northernmost part of that Presidency, and w'lihin easy distance 
of Aurangabad, lies Mdlwa. 

Disdffection was known to reign in M41wd, and it was of the 
highest consequence that that disaffection should not spread 
south waid to Bombay. But at Aurangdbdd, the capital of the 
small promontory I have described, almost touching Mdlwd on 
one side and running into Bombay on the other three sides. 


* Lord Elphinstone’s letter to G-eneral Woodburn 
t Vide Vd. III. page 137. 
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rere quartered the 1st and 3rd Cavalry, the 2nd Infantry, and 
Garrison of *** artilleiy, of the Haidarabad Contingent. 

These regiments, commanded by British officers, 
were composed chiefly of Muhammadans, and one 
f them — the 1st Cavaliy — ^had, in the early part of June, 
isplayed symptoms of disaffection. 

Aurangabad is distant from Puna a hundred and thirty-eight 
liles; from Ahmadnagar, about midway between the two, 
Lxty-eight miles. In tue ordinary cour>e of events, General 
7oodburn, armed with positive instructions to push on with 
11 speed to Man, would not have entered the dominions of the 
Nizam. It happened, however, that the authors of 
3 f the^^ the disaffection I have spoken of as prevailing at 
sanison. Aurangabad proceeded on the 13th of June to more 
open demonstrations, and in consequence General 
7'oodburn received, not from Lord Elphinstone, instructions to 
aviate from the line urged upon him by that nobleman, and 
) march upon Aurangd.b^d. 

In explanation of the open demonstrations dt Aurangdbdd, I 
may state that a rumour had reached that place that 
the cavalry regiment stationed there would be 
ion. required to join General Woodbum’s column and 
march with him on Dehli, The rumour was 
•unded upon truth, for it had been intended that the regiment 
L question should join General Woodbum’s force. But to the 
inds of soldiers who were not British subjects, who lived 
rder the rule of the descendant of a viceroy appointed by the 
ughul, the idea of fighting against the King of Dehli was 
3culiarly distasteful.* * They showed their dislike on the 
oment. On the 13th of June the men of the 1st Cavalry 
)enly expressed their dissatisfaction, and — it was stated at the 
me — swore to murder their officers it pressure to march against 
ehli were put upon them. Fortunately, the commanding 
udidoTia officer, Captain Abbott, was a sensible man. He 
ontiudof summoned the native officers to his quarters, and 
discussed the question with them. The native 
officers declared that, for their own part, they were 
ady to obey any lawful order, but they admitted that their 
en would not %ht against the mutineers. Captain Abbott 

• The splradid manner in which the Haidaiihfid cavalry atoned for this 

mentaiy disaffection will he found recorded in subsequent pages. 
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then, after communicating with the Eesident, resolved to adopt 
a conciliatory course* He gave the men assurances that they 
would not be required to march on Dehli. In this 
way order was restored. So little confidence, stOTS'but" 
however, in the stability of the compromise was felt 
on both sides, that the officers proceeded to barricade 
themselves in their mess-house, whilst the mutinous cavalry 
boasted over their moral victoiy in every quarter of the 
city. 

Matters were in this state when, on the moining of the 23rd 
of June, General Woodburn’s column entered Auran- 
gdbdd, marched at once to the ground occupied by 
the mutineers, and ordered the men to give up ra«g«tMd and 
their arms. "With the exception of one troop of the mStiaeois.^ 
1st Cavalry, all obeyed. The general gave the men 
of that troup six minutes to consider the course they would 
pursue. "When the time elapsed, the men, instead of sub- 
mitting, put on a bold front and attempted to ride away. In 
this attempt most of them succeeded. The next morning some 
three or four, convicted of attempts at assassination, were hanged, 
and order was restored. 

General AVoodbum was under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Heniy Somerset. In the opinion of 
Lord Elphinstone, the danger at Aurangdb4d had ulgei"' 
not been so pre.^^sing as to necessitate the deviation Woodburn to 
of the field force from the direct road to Mdu. He 
thought that, in the presence of two dangers, that 
which would result from the mutiny coming down to Bombay 
from ceuttal India and Mdlwi was greater even than the 
disaffection of a portion of the troops of the Nizam. Forced, 
however, to accept General "Woodhurn’s action at Aurangabad, 
he lost not a moment in urging him to press on towards Man. 
“I am perauaded,” he wrote to that officer on the 22nd of June, 
“ that the local officers greatly exaggerate the danger of a rising 
in our own provinces. I have no fear of anything of the sort ; 
and, if it should happen, I trust that we should be able to put it 
down speedily. But I feel confident that it will not happen — 
at all events, for the present. If you allow the insurrection to 
come down to our borders without attempting to check it, wo 
shall almost deserve our fate; but if by a rapid advance you 
are able to secure M4u you will also, in all probability, 
save Mehidpiir, Sdgar, Hoshangdbdd,” &o. Lord Elphinstono 
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followed up these noble wordSj displajdng the tnie conception 
he had formed of the situation, by a letter addressed, the same 
day, to Sir Henry Somerset: “I am very much obliged to 
you,” he wrote, “ for the perusal of General Woodburn’s letter. 
I conclude that since it was written he has received his 
orders to continue his march to Maa with all possible expe- 
dition.” 

But General Woodbum did not move forward. In reply to 
the letter I have just quoted, he wrote, on the 25th, 
hl.^ve?™e- to Lord Elphinstone, urging the various reasons 
which, he thought, would necessitate a long stay at 
pr terfl Aurangabad. These reasons might, in the presence 
of the greater danger at Mdu, he justly termed trivial. 
They consisted in the possibility of a fresh outbreak after his 
departure, and in the necessity of trying some sixty-fonr 
prisoners by court-martial. 

Lord Elphinstone answered the objections to advance urged 
by the general in a very decided manner. “ I wish 
remember,” he wrote to him on the 27th of 
bateh^srea. June, “ that it was for the object of relieving Mau, 
and not for the purpose of ohaNtising a mutinous 
onwards. regiment at Aurangabad, that the field force was 
formed. The latter is an incidental duty, which it 
was hoped would not interfere with the main object. I am 
perfectly aware that, in these times, circumstances may occur 
tp divert your force from its original destination, hut I do not 
think they have yet occurred.” He then proceeded in a few 
forcible words to urge the folly of wasting unnecessary time 
upon trials,* and the necessity of disarming regiments which 
might show disaffection, instead of delaying a movement of the 
first importance from a fear that a revolt might take place after 
the departure of the British troops. 

This letter, I have said, was despatched to General Woodbum 
on the 27th of June. On the morning of the 28th 
te OT-”' Elphinstone received a despatch from Calcutta, 
derM farther instructing him to send to Calcutta by sea the wing 
WssSragth. of the 12th Lancers then stationed at Puna. This 
diminution of his available European strength, al- 
ready extremely small, following immediately upon the depai*ture 


* “To allow twenty days for the trial of sixty-fonr prisoners is out of the 
question in these times.” 
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from the Presiilenoy of General Woodburn’s force, and accom- 
panied by reports received from many district officers to the 
effect that rebellion was only watching its opportunity, so 
affected Lord Elphinstone, that for a moment ho felt inclined 
to authorise General Woodburn to halt at Anrangdbad. Indeed, 
on the spur of the moment he wrote that officer a 
letter, expressive of his deep regret and disappoint- KnJoment, 
ment at having to request him to give tip a measure ^nsesLord ' 
which he believed to be of great importance. P>ut 
the night dissipated his anxiety. In the morning 
he had x*esolved to dare all, to risk all, for the supreme 
advantage of saving central India. On the 29th, then, he 
wrote again to General Woodburn, cancelling that 
portion of his previous letter which had given him a 
authority to defor the projected movement. 

But before this letter could reach General Woodburn that 
officer had become incapacitated for command by 
ill-health. The Government promptly replaced him 
by Colonel C. S. Stuart, of the Bombay Army, then isri^iaced 
commanding the 8rd Eegiment Native Infantry. 

Pending the arrival of that officer, the command of 

the field force devolved upon Major Pullett, 25th Regiment 

Native Infantiy. 

Major Pollett had a grand opportunity before him. He had 
only to move forward. Unfortunately, he wrote to 
the Commander-in-Ohief a letter in which he dwelt SS wo*^- 
upon the impossibility of leaving Aurangdbdd in 
the then condition of the Nizam’s regiments. More “ * 
unfortunately still. Major Follett’s representations were strongly 
supported by the head of the arm 5 ^ 

Lord Elphinstone’s reason and instincts still told him that 
the further delay thus proposed was the delay of 
red tape— the natural ctnsequence of the absence LoMEfphfn- 
of a clear mind and a firm will. But he was in stone's posi- 
a very difficult position. Ho was not a soldier. ’ 

And although he would unhesitatingly have regarded the 
scruples of Major Pollett, unsupported by higher authority, ho 
could not treat with coniempt the w'oighty support given to 
those scruples by the officer who was Oommander-in-Chief of 
the armies serving in India. Unwillingly, then, and solely in 
deference to the strong opinion expressed hy Sir Henry Somer- 
set, Lord Elphinstone consented to the delay. 
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July. 
Major Follett 
Is converted 
to Lord Kl- 
phlnstone's 
views. 


A few days proved how true had been his judgment. On 
the 7th of July, Major Follett convi^ ted himself and 
the chief who supported him of a hasty and pie- 
mature decision. On the 7tli of July that officer 
wrote to Lord Elphinstone,* declared that it was per- 
fectly feasible to leave Aurangabad, and announced 
his intention to march for Mau on the 10th, leaving 
a troop of cavalry and two guns for the protection of the 
Aurangdbad cantonment. 

Lord Elphinstone promptly requested Sir Henry Somerset 
to confirm this change of feeling by cancelling his previous 
orders* This was, in effect, cariied out. 

The force led by Colonel C. S. Stuart of the Bombay army, 
who joined it on the 8th, quitted Aurangabdd on 
S^tcomes 12th, too late to prevent the mutinies at Mau 
to command and Indur, but not too late, under the guidance of 
setswtfof^ Colonel Durand, who joined it at Asirgarh, to 
Asirgarh. restore British authority in central India. To the 
further movements of this column I shall return in 
a subsequent chapter. Its march beyond the Bombay frontier 
was due solely to Lord Elphinstone.f Had he been unfettered, 
and had its first commander been a man after his own heart, it 


♦ It is probable that Major FoUett’s change of opinion was due to the receipt 
of a despatch from Colonel Dnrand addressed to Mr. Plowden, and sent through 
the officer commanding at Aurangdbdd. This letter contained convincing 
proofs of the necessity of promptly advancing. 

t ** I quite agree with you,” wrote Lord Elphinstone to Colonel Durand, the 
27th of July, m regretting the delay which took place in the advance of the 
force. You cannot have written more strongly than I have upon the subject, 
but there was a strong counter-prejudice on the part of the officers on the spot, 
every one of whom declared that the departure of the column from Aurangdbdd 
woifid be ffie sigxial of a general rising. I from the first recommended that 
the mutinous troops should oe disarmed and dismounted. But this was considered 
inexpedient. It was represented that it was not so much the troops but the 

whole population was against us. Mr. , the Deputy Commissioner in Norfii 

Bardr, who is reckoned a very good officer, said that there were, I am afraid to 
say how many, armed Musalinans in his district, who would rise the moment 

the column was ordered to move. Colonel , who commands the Madras 

cavalry regiment at , said it was utterly impossible to send half his 

regiment over to Aurangilbdd, as the people in that neighbourhood would 
attack the station.” It is immensely to the credit of Lord Elphinstone tha^ 
in spite of these and many similar reports from district officers, and of the 
opposition referred to in the text, he should have persevered in urging the 
forward movement. He was, in fact, one of the few men in high position 
in India who realised how the mutiny should be met 
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would have taken place in time to prevent much evil in central 
India. 

But the despatch of Colonel Stuart’s column to central India 
was not the only aid proffered by the Bombay Presidency for 
the suppression of the mutiny. I have already alluded to the 
splendid self-abnegation by which the province of Sindh was 
denuded for the benefit of the Panjab. Again, the weijtern 
Presidency was prompt to comply with the indent made upon it 
by Colonel G. St. P. Lawrence, the Governor-General’s agent in 
Kajputana.* The greater part of the garrison of Dfsa, con- 
sisting of a troop of horse aitillery, one regiment and one 
squadron of native light cavalry, a detachment (four hundred 
men) of the 83rd, and a detachment of the 12th 
Native Infantry, was formed into a movable column. Lord 
and placed at the disposal of George Lawrence, just 
then nominated Brigadier-General in Rajputdna. ^lumnat 
Lord Elphinstone was prompt to confirm this ofOoiwiei 
arrangement — an arrangement which gave General Lawrence. 
Lawrence a power, exercised with remarkable ability 
and judgment, to maintain order in a country ruled over by the 
great Eajpiit chiefs, f Further, on the 23rd of July, four 
companies of the 86th Eegiinent were sent from Mdlfgaon to 
join Colonel Stuart’s column on its way to M4u. Marching 
direct by the Bombay road, they did not join till after that 
column had arrived at Mdu. 

Whilst Lord Elphinstone was thus actively employing a 
policy of aggressive defence alike to keep the^ evil 
from his own borders and to crush it in the provinces ^ms 
beyond them, the spirit which had worked so much 
mischief in the north-west suddenly raised its head siSenc^ 
on his very liearth. The first symptoms of mutiny 
in the Bombay Presidency broke out shortly afier the march of 
the columns whose movements I have just recorded. 

The southern Mardthd country comprises the territory 
between Satarah and the Madras Presidency to the The southern 
north and south, and between theNizdm’s dominions 
and the western ghats to the east and west. It has 
an area of fourteen thousand square miles and a population of 
about three millions, for the most part of pure 
Mardtha blood. Within this country are the two 


• Vol. m. page 170. 


t Vide pages 171 to 174, Vol. HI. 
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colleotorates, Belgdon and Dharwar, the native state Kolhapur, 
^ . and numerous small semi-independent states, each 

states. With an annual revenue rising up to, but in no case 
exceeding, fifty thousand pounds. Tn 1857 the 
principal of these were Sangli, Miraj, Savaniir, Kuraiidwar, 
Jamknandi, Nargund, and Miidhol. 

Of this important countiy the Collector and IMagistrate of 
Character of George Berkeley Seton-Karr, had 

Mr^Geo^ge political charge. Mr. Seton-Karr possessed reinark- 
&Ton-:^rr. natural abilities, and these had been developed 
by an education which had continued up to the 
date of which I am writing. He was a firm advocate for the 
rights of native princes, for continuing to them the power to 
adopt, for interfering as little as poisible with their customs 
which, however little understood by Europeans, were harmless 
in themselves, and which were hallowed by the practice of 
ages. He was one of those men who, whilst possessed of a firm 
and decided character, yet preferred to try to their fullest 
extent the arts of persuasion before having recourse to intimi- 
dation or violence. 

The internal condition of the southern Mardthd country when 
Internal coa Seton-Karr assumed charge of it in May 1856, 
dftion^ofSe just twelve months prior to the revolt, was one of 
SSJStS l>rooding discontent. The annexation by the 

country. Government of India of Bardr and of Oudh had 

been in the one case followed, in the other jd receded, 
by an Act known as Act XL of 1852, under the operation of 
The iintm 8-^ Inaiu Commission was empowered to call 

Commission, upim all landed proprietors to produce the title-deeds 
of their estates. A new tribunal had, under this 
Act, been invested with arbitrary jurisdiction over this vast 
mass of property. The holders of estates, careless and improvi- 
dent, unacquainted with law, and accustomed to consider that 
thirty years* possession conferred an irrefragable title, had 
failed in many inbtances to preserve the most valid muniments 
of their estates. In some cases, indeed, no muniments had ever 
existed. Chiefs who, in the anarchy which prevailed in India 
subsequent to the death of Aurangzib, had won their estates 
by the sword, had not been cai’eful to fence them in with a 
paper barrier — in that age utterly valueless — but they had 
transmitted to their descendants the arms and the retainers 
who had constituted their right to possession, and with whose 
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aid they had learned to consider mere titles superfluons, as 
without it they were contemptible. In other cases, 
men who had acquired land in the general scramble The manner 
which preceded the downfall of the Peshwa’s com^iSion®'^ 
Government, had transmii.ted their acquisitions affected many 
to their children, fortified by no better titles than 2nd 
entries in the village account-books. To both these owners, 
classes the Inam Commission had been a com- 
mission simply of confiscation. In the southern Maratha 
countiy the titles of thirty-five thousand estates, large and 
small, had been called for by the new tribunal. In twenty-one 
thousand cases that tribunal had pronounced sentences of con- 
fiscation. Thousands of other landowners, still unevicted, 
looked on in dismay, tremblingly awaiting the sentence which 
was to add their wail of distress and resentment to that of 
their impoverished neighbours.* Can it be wondered at, then, 
that Mr. Seton-Karr, when he assumed charge under 
these circumstances in May 1856, found the native alnteatl®" 
landowners of the Southern Marathd country in a 
state of moody discontent, which was prevented from bursting 
into open disaffection only by a sense of the utter hopelessness 
of success ? 

But another cause increased, even intensified, the discontent, 
and, by its connection with the religious feelings of 
all classes, added greatly to the danger of the situa- adopS^n, ^ 
tion. Of all the rights devolving upon a Hindu 
landowner, the right to adopt is at once the most cherished and 


* In writing thus of the feelings of the actual landoTsoiers, I am far from 
desiring to say a single word against the inquiries instituted by the Inam 
Commission. I wish to record only the discontent of the men who actually 
possessed the land when the inquiiy was ordered. I admit not only that the 
Grovernment was perfectly justified in ordering that inquiry, hut that it was 
demanded by thousands who had been violently and, in some cases, ^'raudulently 
dispossessed of their heredita^ tfcrcs during the period antecedent to the fall 
of the Poshwd. The Indm Commission rendered substantial justice to these 
men. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that forty years had elapsed 
since the dominions of the Poshwd had been brought under British sway, and 
that during those years, and, in many coses, during many antecedent years, 
the landowners who felt aggrieved by the action of the Indm Commission had 
enjoyed and transmitted to their children the estates which their fathers had 
gained. The long possession gave them in their eyes a better right than any 
which could be urged by the descendants of the men who had been dispossessed. 
No wonder, then, from their point of view, the Indm Commission was an 
instrument of tyranny. 
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tlie most sacred. It is an observance enjoined upon bim by 
bis religion. Should be fail to beget a child, be is bound to 
provide for himself an heir by adoption. On the child so 
adopted be bestows all the care and the affection ordinarily 
lavished on the offspring of love. Taught by bis 
ritenfSLry religion to believe that his own happiness in the 
fiindif other world depends upon the transmission to the 

° adopted son of the inheritance of his fathers, he is 

ever careful to instil into his mind that he actually is of the 
family, and will be, after his death, the representative of its 
traditions and its honours. The idea that he might die heirless 
is to the Hindu landowner not blessed with offspring an ever- 
present canker-worm. It is sufficient to mate him moody, de- 
spairing, miserable. The prohibition to find for himself such 
an heir might even mate him reckless. 

But the Anglo-Indian Government had, in many instances, 
Tiie policy pronounced such a prohibition. The policy of 
absorption adopted by Lord Dalhousie had shown 
® ® no respect for the principle of adoption. Under 
its action large states had been absorbed, and the power to 
adopt had been denied to lesser landowners. This 
Serdsfof refusal had been extended to the landowners of the 
raanv^nfluen Maratha Country — amongst others, to the 

important chief of Nargund. The prohibition pro- 
duced consternation. The effeminate early training 
of the Hindu upper classes often rendered it absolutely necessary 
to employ the rite of adoption to prevent the extinction of a 
family. The custom had been hallowed by time. The pro- 
hibition of it by a paramount power, alien in race and faith, 
could be attributed only to greed for the land. When, then, 
the prohibition was extended, and the landowners saw family 
after family disappear, a great fear fell upon them. They felt, 
one and all, that their turn would come ; that their names, too, 
would perish ; that none would succeed to com- 
dS deeds of their ancestors, 

refdwi. and to appease their manea by yearly celebrations. 

In the common despair old feuds were laid aside, 
hereditary enmity was forgotten. A common dread produced 
a common sympathy, and the indignation or alarm of each was 
supported and increased by the sense that it was shared by all. 
For the moment, indeed, the aggrieved landowners had no 
thought to combine against the British Government. But 
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tEougli tranquillity prevailed, it was not tlie tranquillity wMcli 
is based upon contentment. The landowners were tranquil 
simply because successful revolt seemed impossible. The 
British authority seemed too firmly fixed to be easily shaken. 
But, were it to be shaken, it was always possible, considering 
the intense and widespread discontent of the landowners, that 
their hopeless apathy might become the audacity of despair. 
Such was the state of the southern Marathi country when, 
in May, 1856, Mr. Seton-Karr assumed charge of it. 

But a few weeks elapsed before his experienced 
mind had mastered the causes of the discontent iviantthd 
which he found everywhere prevailing. It was Say^wse. 
difficult, even for a man who condemned the policy 
of the Government and who sympathised with the native 
landowners, to allay it. He found, in fact, that in almost 
every instance the landowners had been grievously wronged. 
The influential chief of Nargflnd had been denied the rights oi 
adoption in terms which — owing to the faultiness of the trans- 
lation of the original English — added insult to injury. Other 
landowners of ancient lineage, and possessing weight in the 
country, wore found by Mr. Seton-Karr estranged from theii 
loyalty by the causes to which I have adverted — ^the Inam 
Commission and the withholding of the right of adoption — and 
plunged in moody mistrust of tho Government. It was not in 
the power of ]\lr, Seton-Karr to carry out the only 
act which would have restored confidence — to 
moderate the action of the Inam Commission and powers, in re- 
to restore the right of adoption. Nor, conciliatory 
and sympathising as he was, was he more able to restricted;’ 
reconcile the native chiefs and landowners to the 
new order wliich had to them all the effects of a revolution. 
But all that an earnest and high-minded man could 
do he did. He visited every landowner. Their auws?a-® 
individual characters he carefully ^ studied. To 
their complaints ho listened with patience. He met Ssconteited. 
them generally with such explanations of the policy^ 
of the Government as might remove misapprehension as to its 
general intention; whilst in oases of individual 
hardship — which he was powerless to remedy — ^he confidence of 
endeavoured to soothe the sense of hardness and 
injustice by kindly expressions of sympathy. In 
this way he won their confidence. He made the landowner 
VOL. V. 0 
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feel that in the higliest official in tie province they had a real 
friend. More it was impossible for him to effect. Eegard for 
the individual in no way obliterated resentment at the action 
of the Government. A sense of deep injury still continued to 
ranlde in each breast. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on the 21st of May, 1857, 
the news of the mutiny at Mfrath and Dehli reached 
effect of this news, and of the worse 
MaratM tidings which continued to follow, upon the peoples 
the re^uat southein Marathd country, was electric. The 

Mirath. Muhammadans were at once aroused to an intense 


pitch of excitement. The Hindus, on- the other 
hand, were far more reticent, and for some time concealed their 
inner feelings by an impassive exterior. British authority 
seemed so firmly rooted in the country that they nesitated to 
believe that it could be suddenly destroyed. 

Mr. Seton-Karr was fully alive to the dangers of the crisis. 

The force at Belgdon consisted of one regiment of 
iKfSSn- ** native infantry, the 29 th, a weak battery of Euro- 
Karr'edi^ pean artillery, and the depot of the 64th Foot, 
mScquatef composed of about thirty men fit for duty, guarding 
upwards of four hundred women and children be- 
longing to that regiment. Exclusive of the artillery, not more 
than a hundred Europeans fit to carry arms could be mustered 
in the place ; whilst between Belgaon and Puna and Sholapfir 
there were more than two thousind native, and only a hundred 
and twenty European, soldiers. The defences of Belgaon con- 
sisted of a fort nearly a mile in circumference, the ramparts of 
which, nnrepaired for years, presented breaches in several 
places. In a militaiy point of view the place was, in fact, nn- 
tenahle, but it had, nevertheless, to be regarded as the sole 
refuge for the European non-combatants, consisting of some 
five hundred including children. Belgaon was the 
lSSt? head-quarters of the southern division of the army, 
and Major-General Lester had arrived there on the 
11th of May to assume that command. I^Ir. Seton-Karr at once 
placed himself in communication with that officer, and, under 
his direction, such improvements as in so brief a time were 


practicable were made to the defences. 

Anefflwsaiy During the week or two following, the unusual 
exaltation of the Muhammadans alone gave evi- 
Qf effect produced by the had news from 
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the north-west. But in the early part of June Mr, Seton- 
Karr discovered that an emissary from that part of India 
had arrived some days before, and that he had been in daily 
communication with the Muhammadan leaders. Prompt to act 
in the presence of real danger, as he was slow to use violence 
when the end could be accomplished by peaceable 
means, Mr. Seton-Karr caused this intruder to be Srested. 
arrested and confined. He did not act one minute 
too soon. The Sip^his, many of them natives of Oudh, had 
for some days previous displayed an unaccustomed insolence. 
It had become hourly more and more evident that they sym- 
pathised with the action of their brethren in the north, and that 
they would grasp at an opportunity to follow their example. 
In the proportion in which their insolence displayed itself did 
the peril of Mr. Seton-Karr’s position incre.ise. It was still 
further augmented by the action of Nana Sahib at Kanhpur 
towards the end of June. To understand this it is 
requisite only to remember that Nana S4hib claimed 
to be, and in the eyes of his countrymen actually thesouihem 
the adopted heir of the last of the Peshwas ; to 
and that some of the most important estates in the sdhib. 
southern Marathd country — ^tho estates of Sangli, of 
Jamkhandi, of Miraj, and of Kurandwar — were held by branches 
of the great Patwardhan family, the most illustrious of the 
dependants of the Peshwd. The fact that Ndna Sdhib was 
married to the first cousin of the chief of Sangli ; that his most 
aolive lieutenant was that ohieFs uncle; and that the chief 
himself, on the verge of his majority, had evinced a taste for 
low and intriguing associates, did not certainly lessen the 
danger of the position. 

There were other chiefs whose discontent was hardly less 
formidable. Prominent amongst these were the 
Desai of Nipani, a small fortress built on the tentoUhe' 
model of Bharafcpiir, forty-five miles from Belgdon — 
a chieftain who had lost a large portion of his 
estates under the operation of the Inam Commission, who was 
known to be disaffected, and whose disaffection would out off 
communications with Bombay ; the Desai of Jamboti — 
chieftain whose family, settled for many generations 
amongst the forests which stretch onwards from 
the Ghats, had come to be regarded as the natural lords of the 
wild population of the jungles, and who, in Ms own person, 

c 2 
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had been reduced to penury “by the action of the same 
arbitrary tribunal. The temper of this chieftain had been 
soured by his misfortunes. He had little to lose, everything 
to gain, by rebellion. It was in his power to draw after him 
a large portion of the jungle population, and by their means to 
sever the communications of the British with the sea. Not 
less dangerous was the adopted son of the late Desaf of Kittur. 
ofKittflr, retainers of this family, twenty-four years 

previously, had crowned a rash insuirection by a 
gallant defence of their fort, only twenty-six miles from 
Belgdon, in the siege of which a political agent of that clay 
had fallen. The last representative of the race was then 
living as a pensioner upon the bounty of his father-in-law, 
commanding in his fallen state the sympathies of the whole 
Lingayat population. He, too, had nothing to lose, every- 
thing to h ope, from rebellion. His father-in-law the I)es4i of 
Wantmdrf, though a cautious and prudent man, 
Wtotmflrf, iiot possess the strength of character to resist 
extraordinary pressure placed upon him by his co- 
religionists. Add to these the chief of Nargiind, connected 
with some of the most powerful families in the 
southern Mardtha country, and known to be 
Nargiind, thoroughly disaffected; add, moreover, that the 
population, naturally turbulent and warlike, had 
retained the arms which had all but gained empire for the 
Mardthas; and the reader may gather some idea 
Snsion.^^^®’ of the position which, difficult in May, became 
dangerous in the early part of June, and threatening 
as every day witnessed a closer approach to the advent of 
July. 

Por long Mr. Seton-Karr met the increasing danger from the 
resources suggested to him by his long experience, 
S:^^ppUes ^ thorough acquaintance with native 

for extended character. But as time went on, each post biinging 
wsp^i?^ it intelligence of further outbreaks in the 

biiity. provinces of the north-west, that gentleman deemed 
it at last his duty to bring the situation of the 
provinces under the eyes of the Government of Bombay. Ho 
did this on the 20th of June. Cognisant, however, of the 
great difficulties which Lord Elphinstone had to encounter, of 
the unselfish foresight which had induced that heroic man to 
denude his own Presidency that he might crush rebellion upon 
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its borders, Mr. Seton-Karr did not ask for aid, material or 
other. He merely asked that his own powers might he ex- 
tended. He asked, in fact, that the entire responsibility of 
meeting and encountering the crisis might be oast on him alone. 
It was a noble request ; especially noble at that 
crisis ; especially noble considering the resources at 
his disposal — a native regiment in a state of veiled with, 
rebellion, a weak battery of artillery, about a ^ 
hundred Europeans— to meet the rebellion which might occur 
at any moment. The request was complied with.^ 

Free now to act, Mr. jSeton-Karr developed his plan. The 
use of force was out of the question. The only possible policy 
was conciliation. In carrying this out Mr. Seton- 
Karr enjoyed advantages which would have^ been 
denied to many men. During the year immediately plans 
preceding the mutiny he had carefully cultivated 
friendly relations with the chiefs. Over the minds of many he 
had acquired an extraordinary ascendancy. This ascendancy he 
now tested — and in the most cases with the happiest rcsultsj 
Valuable information was placed at his disposal ; the inter- 
communication of the disaffected was prevented ; a vigilant 
watch upon their movements was secured. In this way, and 
by a show of confidence towards all, by impressing 
upon each chief the idea that his neighbour was theconfi- 
loyal, and by the expression of a confidence, really 
felt, that the scare w'ould soon pass away, leaving 
the British complete master of the situation, Mr. Seton-Karr 
succeeded in staving off the fatal day and in averting the 
dreaded explosion. 

Difficulties, however, continued to increase. On the 31st of 
July the 27ihNative Infantry mutinied atKolhdpur, 
plundered the treasuiy, and, after murdering such KSpar! 
officers as fell in their way, set off for the Ghats. 

Kolhdpdr is sixty-five miles from Belgaon. Communications 
between the 27th Regiment and the 29th at the 
latter place had been frequent. At Dharwdr, wiifrespect 
forty-two miles from Belgdon in a direction opposite 
to that of Kolhapdr, the 28th Regiment had been 
for some time on the very verge of revolt. Mr. Seton-Karr 
was thus occupying a position between one station where the 
garrison had just mutinied, and another the garrison of which 
was on the verge of mutiny — ^the troops at the central point 
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■being also infected. It happened, however, that the native 
officer of the 29th — the regiment stationed at Belgdon — who was 
the secret leader of the disaffected, one Thaknr Singh, was known 
to Mr. Seton-KaiT. That gentleman at once, and 
August. before the news of the mutiny at Kolhapur was 

M^Seton- generally known at Belgaon, entered into communi- 
sms cation regarding this native officer with General 

pfanffOTpre- ^®ster. To aiTest him might have precipitated a 
venting the calamity. It was moie easy to devise a pretext to 

mutfnjA^o remove him honourably from the station. Such a 

Beigiton, pretext ^vsL8 soon found. Two companies of the 

29th, that of Thakur Singh being one of them, were 
ordered on command to Badami, a small town some ninety 
miles distant, near the south-western frontier of the Nizdm’s 


dominions. The two companies set out on the morning of the 
2nd August, still ignorant of the mutiny at Kolhdpdr. 
the tidings of ihat mutiny reached the sipahis left behind at 
wMch Belgdon they were too disconcerted by the absence 
of their leader to act on the moment. The opportune 
seizure and the condign punishment of an emissary 
from Jamkhandi who had come to incite them to an immediate 


outbreak, awed them into still longer inaction. 

The danger, however, was by no means removed. Con- 
currently with the events I have just related, Mr. 
Seton-Karr discovered a plot of the Muhammadan 
population of Belgaon. He soon found that this 
Beigfion conspiracy had its ramifications at Kohldpiir, at 
Haidardbad, and at Puna, and that its outbreak was 
to be signalled by the seizure of Belgdon itself. The arrest of 
one of the chief conspirators at Puna seemed likely to pre- 
cipitate the outbreak, Mr. Seton-Karr, therefore, no sooner 
received information of this event, than he secured 
leaders at Belgaon, all of whom he had 
Karr. Carefully watched. The evidence regarding some 
of these proved defective, and they were discharged. 
Bnt the principal conspirator was convicted on the clearest 
evidence, and he was blown from a gun in company with the 
emissary from Jamkhandi just spoken of. 

Three days before this execution— the 10th of August— a 
small detachment of European troops arrived to reassure the 
authorities at Belgaon. Another detachment went on to pro- 
duce a similar good _ effect in Dharwdr. General Lester 
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once proceeded to repress tlie rising miitinons spirit of the 
29th Native Infantry. Five men of that regiment 
were tried, one of them was condemned to death, rSnforce-**' “ 
the remainder wore transported for life. Taking 
advantage of the good effect produced by these General 
proceedings, Mr. Seton-Karr began the work of Jupp^ssthe 
disarming the district, including the towns of Bel- iii-feeiing in 
gdon and Shdhpux. On the 24th of August a further 
reinforcement arrived in the shape of a detach- 
ment of the 86th Foot. Its presence, combined with other pre- 
cautionary measures he had taken, enabled Mr. Seton-Karr to 
steer his state bark through the great Muhammadan festival of 
the Muharram* without disturbance — and, for a time, the 
Europeans in the southern Maratha country felt that they could 
breathe freely. 

Mr. Seton-Karr had thus succeeded, by a combination of 
firmness and tact, the result of ^ood judgment 
directing intimate acquaintance with the native Review of 
character, in guiding the territories committed to Mr.ieton?^*^ 
his oharece through the most dangerous crisis of the Kaxr's msar 
mutiny. Considering the previous discontent oi the reason of that 
chiefs and landowners, the fact that he was supported success, 
by no force, that he had onl ;7 his own energies upon 
which to rely, this lesnlt will ever he quoted as a marvellous 
instance of skilful management of men. It is not too much to 
say that a single false step would have produced the most 
fatal consequences. Not only would it have involved the 
southern Mardthd country in revolt, hut it would have kindled 
a flame which would have spread throughout the dominions of 
the Nizam. Had Mr. Seton-Karr diverged, but for one day, 
from the line of vigilant forbearance which he had laid down 
as his policy; hud he burned the ill-disposed into open in- 
surrection by any unguarded word of suspicion or slight; or 
had he encouraged their designs by supineness, a great calamity 
would have been inevitable. Unhappily, sub- 
sequent events proved only too truly the truth of 
this assertion'. When in an evil moment, to be preveduy 
related hereafter, the charge of political affairs was 
removed from the hands of Mr. Seton-Karr to those 

* The « Muharram” is the name of the first Muha m madan month, held 

sacred on account of the death of JEiusain, son of All, who was killed by Yazid^ 
near K^fd, in the pashalic of Bilghdfid. 
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of an oflScer distasteful, from iiis previous connection with the 
In4m Commission, to the chiefs and landowners, one month did 
not elapse before the rebellion, no longer controlled by good 
management, began its Cfjurse with murder. All honour, then, 
to the wise and far-seeing officer who kept it within bounds 
when its outburst would have been far more dangerous.* 

Before returning to Bombay, I must ask the reader to 
Koih^pfir. accompany me for a brief period to Kolhapur. The 
state of this name, ruled over by the descendants of 
Sivajf, had up to the year 1842 suffered from continuous dis- 
order and misrule. To such an extent had the evil proceeded. 
Its Tedious ^ year I have mentioned the British 

hifctoiy.' Government was forced to interfere and to nominate 
a minister to introduce order and good govemmint. 
The efforts made in that diieotion by this enlightened n an, a 
Brahman named Dajr Krishna Pandit, to deprive the corrupt 
party in the state of their illicit gains, provoked a rebellion. 
This rebellion having been suppressed, the British Government 
assumed the direct administration of the state during the 
minority of the Edjah. Within this period, which did not 
expire till 1862, the forts of every description were dismantled, 
and the systemof hereditary garrison was abolished; the native 


♦ Xhe Government of Bombay was not insensible to Mr. Seton-Kair’s great 
merits. On the 14th of September, 1857, be was informed that “ the Right 
Hononrable the Governor in Council considers tiiat in a conjunction of great 
anxiety and danger you have displayed a calmness, an energy, and a foresight 
which entitle you to the thanks and commendations of Government.” Agam, 
"the judicious arrangements made by you have amply secured the 
tranquhliiy of the southern Maifithd country.” These and other commenda- 
tions were repeated and confirmed by Lord Elphinstone in letters nnder his 
own hand, in whidbi he allndes to “ the marked ability and success ” with which 
Mr. Seton-Karr had performed his duties. In his published minute on dis- 
tinguished services rendered during Ihe mutiny. Lord Elphinstone placed 
Mr. Seton-Karfs name third on the list of those who had deserved well of 
their country. The honour was the more marked, because, as Lord Canning 
observed, every recommendation from Lord Elphinstone carried double weight 
from the fact, that out of the many who had rendered important services in 
western India he selected only a few names for mention. Xet, strange as it 
may appear, when so many were decorated, Mr. Seton-Karr received neither 
honours nor reward. He returned to England towards the end of 1860, his 
proud nature suffering from the unmerited slight which had been cast upon 
him. In less than two years he died, conscious that he had performed a great 
service which his country had failed to recognise. ^ 
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military force was disbanded, and a local corps, officered by 
three English officers, was substituted for it. Tlxese 
measures, especially those for the disai-mament of thed?sc»ntLt 
their forts and the disbandment of their native force, 
though in view of the many previous rebellions 
absolutely necessary, had boon regarded with groat disfavour 
by the higher oi*ders in Kolhapur, and had tended not a little 
to the unpopularity of the paramount power. 

Such was the state of affairs in tho province when the mutiny 
broke out at Mirath. Hopes and wihhos similar to 
those which I have desoribed as actuating tho 
Muhammadan population of the Belgdon district, at 
once took possession of tho minds of their neighbours 
in Kolhapur. To a people accustomed to revolt, living on tho 
iiiciuorios of plunder and corniption,and hating orderly govern- 
ment, the occasion seemed singularly favourable. Tho town 
of Kolhapiir is distant onl^r sixty-five miles from Belgdon. It 
was garrisoned by one native regiment, the 27th, 
and by tho local corps raised on tho disbandment of 
tho native force. There wore no European troops 
nearer than Bolgdon, and it was impossible to spare any from 
that place. Satdrah was eighty-one miles to the north, and 
Pdnd, whence European aid was alone possible, seventy-ono 
miles fnrtber. The political superintendent of Kolhdpdr was 
Colonel Manghan, Major Holland commanded the 27th Native 
Infantry, Captain Schneider the local corps. 

I have already stated^ that communications between the 
27th Native Infantry at Kolhdpur, the 29th at 
Belgdon, and the 28th at Dhdrwdr, had been frequent 
during the mouths of June and July. Supported, as tiie various 
they were, secretly, by discontented chiefs, almost 
openly by the disaffected Muhammadan populations, 
these three regiments had the game in their own hands. Con- 
certed and simultaneous action was only necessary to their 
success. Happily on this, as on so many occasions 
at this evontM period, the conspirators failed in this 
essential particular. It would seem that they pun. ^ 
reckoned without the telegraph. Instead of deciding 
to rise on a settled date, they arranged that the example should 
be set by Kolhdpdr, and followed at once by Belgdon and 


♦ Pages 21-2. 
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Dliarwdr. The 27tli Native Infantry accordingly rose on the 
31st of July at Kolhapur. But for the telegraph the regiment 
at Belgaon would have received by express intelligence of the 
movement, and have followed the example. But the telegraph 
forestalled their express. And Mr. Seton-Karr, using his 
priority of news with judgment, averted, as we have seen, the 
calamity from that place. 

But the mutiny at Kolhapur was a reality. During the 
night of the 31st of July the 27th rose in arms and 
SShSpur! detailed parties to attack their officers’ bungalows. 

The native adjutant, a Jew, and a Hindu haw4lddr 
ran to give warning only just in time to permit the ladies to 
escape from their houses before the Sipdhis came up and poured 
volleys into them. Some of the officers nobly endeavoured to 
bring back the rebels to their duty, but their efforts were vain. 
The tieasury and the bazaar were plundered, and riot reigned 
supreme. Three officers who had escaped into the country wesre 
shot and thrown into the river. The remainder took refuge 
in the Eesidency, about a mile from the cantonment, but near 
the lines of the Kolhdpiir local regiment, which happily 
mained loyal.* 

The news of this disaster reached Bombay by ielegrapik. 
Lord Elphinstone acted with pronmtitiide -iaM 
^^oJsion. It happened that Colonel (f. Le Grand 
mtchesLe Jacob, a man of the old heroic type, ready in 
to KoImpS?. council, prompt and decisive in action, had but just 
^aractLT of returned to Bombay from a command in the Persian 
jacou” campaign. He was about to start for Puna under 
tbe orders of the Commander-in-Ohief, when the 
telegram from Kolhapur was placed in the hands of the Qovem<J 0 h , 
Lord Elphinstone at once sent for Jacob; told 

^9-^ occurred at Kolhipiir; that he woi|®l; 
receive orders from the Commander-in-Chief to 


command of tbe troops in that quarter. He added that he 
well aware that there were no troops to be depended up^'; 
except perhaps the local regiments; but that he would reeelttj 
special powers, and was to do the best he could.* 


* Western India before and during the Mutinies, by Major-QflsiwaSt’ti 
George Le Grand Jacob, E.C.SJ., O.B. ^ 

t The final orders to CJolonel Jacob were not issued till the t 
as liOid Elphinstone wished, before their issne, to receive a rep]^ to a 
he sent to EolMpifr. As no reply came, the orders were at once i 
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Colonel Jacob set out at once,' saw the Commander-in-Chief 
at Pdna, pushed on then to Satdrah, and found 
there a troop of horse artillery and dragoons. The 
rainy season was at its height, the track between 
Satarah an I Kolhdpur was composed of the black soil in which, 
during the monsoon, horses not unfrequently sank up to their 
girths, and wheels to their axles ; there were several 
rivers and streams unbridged and unfordable. Still, S dififuts. 
time was everything. Colonel Jacob then pushed on 
two guns with double allowance of men and horses, and riding 
forward himself with a few men of the Southern Maratha Horse, 
a loyal and capable regiment, reached Kolhapur on the 14th of 
August, just before midnight. 

How, meanwhile, had matters been progressing in Kolhapur ? 
There, according to all probabilities, there would 
have been little to check the victorious progress of 
the rebels I Thanks to their delays and to the The muti- 
prompt action of Colonel Maughan, it had happened 
otherwise. The Sipdhis, greedy of plunder, went 
first to pillage the treasury and sack the station. 

Then, and then only, did they make their way to 
the town, fully expecting to find its gates open. But Colonel 
Maughan had closed those gates. The Sipdhis, not caring to 
attempt to force them, took up a rather formidable position 
outside, <jlose to the gates, in a small outwork where the Kdjah’s 
horses and menagerie were kept. Here they maintained their 
position all night, repulsing Colonel Maughan in an attempt 
made by him to dislodge them. 

It would seem that from this time the greater part of the 
regiment returned to its allegiance. This movement 
was probably hastened by the knowledge, brought 
to the Sipahis by some of their still recalcitrant 
comrades, that the passes to the coast had been occupied by 
Europeans landed on the coast by the splendid exertions of the 
Indian Navy. This is certain, that the recalcitrant Sipdhis 
were checked in this way; that the greater number betook 


‘They were,” writes Sir G-. Le G. Jacob, “brief and satisfactoiy. ‘I am 
aware,’ said Lord Elphinsfcone, ‘ that m a crisis like this, a person on the spot 
ought to be the best judge of any action that might be at once necessary ; to 
wait for orders may allow events to become too strong to master. I have 
confidence in your judgment ; do your best to meet the present emergency, 
and rely on my fnll support’ ” — Western Indian by Sir G. Le Jacob. 
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tEemselves to the jungles ; whilst the minority, about forty in 
number, returning to Kolhapixr, reoccupied the outwork close to 
the town. But the garrison of the town had in the meantime 
been reinforced. Lieutenant Kerr, of the Southern Maratha 
Horse, had marched a detachment of that regiment from 
Satdrah — a distance of eighty-one miles — without a halt. The 
rebels were at once attacked, on the 10th of August, in their 
the re- out Work, some of their own comrades joining in the 

mainderare attack. They made a desperate defence — but, a 
kiiiS^ secret entrance to the outwork having been pointed 
out to Lieutenant Kerr, that gallant officer dashed 
in, followed by horsemen whom he had caused to dismount, and 
fought his way to the interior of the building. At the same 
time. Lieutenant Lines, with a party of the 27th, took the 
rebels in the rear. These two attacks decided the affair ; but so 
despeiate had been the defence, that of the forty rebels three* 
only escaped wounds or death,* 

AVhen, then, Colonel Le G. Jacob reached Kolhapdr, he found 
that the mutiny had been quelled. Some forty of the most 
rebellious men of the 27th Native Infantry had been killed in 
fair fight; a larger number was in the jungles; but still the 
great bulk of the regiment was doing its duty, and there was no 
evidence against any man of it. 

Three days after his arrival. Colonel Jacob was reinforced by 
the two horse-artillery guns he had sent on from 
Satarah, and about a hundred men of the 2nd 
Europeans from the coast — the same who had so 
Infantry. Opportunely occupied the passes. With so small a 
force at his disposal, he felt it would be impossible 
to act against the insurgents unless he should decide, before 
acting, to disarm the regiment whose conduct had been so 
suspicious. On the one hand was the danger of his being 
attacked before his force should gather further strength, or of 
the mutineers marching away with their aims; on the other, 
the chance of the men who were still loyal, those of the local 
corps especially, yielding to the temptation to join their 
countrymen. It was a balance of risks and probabilities. 
Many men would have preferred to wait. But Jacob was, as I 
have said, a man of the old heroic type, and, feeling the 


* Ja^Vs Western India. Lieutenant Kerr received the Victoria Cross for 
his conduct on this occasion. 
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importance of striking the first How, he determined to disarm 
the men of the 27th Native Infantry. 

He disarmed them on the morning of the 18 th of Angnst. 
Under his orders were twenty-five European gunners, 
with two guns and two howitzers; ninety men of 
the 2nd Europeans ; one hundred and eighty men 
of the Southern MaiAtha Horse ; and three hundred and fifty 
men of the local corps. These were drawn up in a manner to 
command any movement tending to resistance on the part of the 
rebels. 

But they made no resistance. They piled their arms in silence. 
The investigation which followed brought to light 
many hidden springs of the movement. It had Remarks on 
been intended, it was discovered, to delay the 
mutiny till the 10th of August; but the action of action of the 
the Jew native adjutant on the 31st of July, in SSSl^sand 
sending away his family, aroused suspicion, and offl^-ers. 
prompted a sudden and ill-matured rising. This 
premature movement ruined the plot. Acting hurriedly and 
without concert with their brethren at Belgdon and Dharwfir, 
the mutineers acted without plan or settled purpose. It 
required, then, only energy to baffle them, and that energy was 
conspicuous in the conduct of all the European officers con- 
cerned, in the conduct alike of Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, of 
Maughan, of Kerr, of Innes, in defence and attack, and of 
Colonel Jacob in striking the decisive blow. 

I ask the reader to return with mo now to Bombay. Until 
the approach of the great Muhammadan festival of 
the Muharram there had been no apprehensions of Bombay, 
an outbreak in that city. The Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Forjett, a gentleman who, born and bred in India, 
know the natives thoroughly, had deemed it sufficient, when 
the news of the massacre of Kanhpfir reached 
Bombay, to obtain permission to incorporate into 
the police a body of fifty mounted Europeans. He 
reasoned justly that, as the Muhammadan population of the city 
exceeded a hundred and fifty thousand, it would be folly to 
trust implicitly to the fidelity of the native police. 

It may be fitting to describe here the officers to whom was 
entrusted the direction of the civil and military forces, upon 
whose conduct depended the safety of the importont town of 
Bombay at this critical juncture. 
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The commander of the military forces was Brigadier-General 
General Shortt of the Bombay army. General Sliortt was 

^ori. aJi officer of capacity and intelligence. He thoroughly 

understood the native soldier- He was quick to 
decide on an emergency and prompt to carry his decision into 
execution. In a word, he was an officer thoroughly to be 
depended upon in danger, a tower of strength to the Govern- 
ment in the crisis which was then impending. 

The Superintendent of Police, Mr. 0. Porjett, was ♦ one of 
Mr Foriett remarkable men brought to the front by 

the events of 1857. I have already stated that he 
was bom and bred in India. When the mutiny broke out, he 
was in the very prime of manhood. He was so 
thoroughly acquainted with all the dialects of all 
the languages of western and southern India, that it 
was easy for him to pass himself od; as a native upon the most 
astute of natives. Mr. Forjett gave an extraordinary proof of 
this talent immediately prior to his nomination to 
the office of Superintendent of Police. He had 
gained so great a reputation for ability, tact, and 
judgment in the performance of his duties in the southern 
Mardtha country, that in 1855 Lord Elphinstone 
Srd EipStt? seJit for him to offer him the chief superintendence 
SedSfe police in Bombay. Mr. Forjett came to the 

office of su- Presidency, saw Lord Elphinstone, and received the 
of offer. He at once expressed bis willingness to 

accept it, but requested that Lord Elphinstone 
would defer the nomination for a fortnight, so as to give him 
time to find out for himself the true character of the men he 
had been summoned to command. The request was at once 
granted. Mr. Foijett then disguised himself as a native and 
went to places haunted by the police, passing liimself off as the 
son of a subahdar in search of a girl whom he loved. He so 
completely deceived the natives that men of the highest caste 
invited him to eat with them. He found out the 
character, the secret longings, of the natives, who, 
poUce. in a few days would be bis instruments. Nor did 
he neglect the European police. His experience 
with some of them was remarkable. Of those whom he tested 


* I am happy to add that the impeifect tense is used only historically. Mr. 
Forjett stiU hves in the vigour of healthy life. 
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not one refused the bribe lie offered. At the end of the fort- 
night he presented himself to Lord Elphinstone, and took up 
the office. I leave the reader to imagine the con- 
sternation of his native subordinates when they 
learned who it was whom they had now to serve. 

But quickness, cleverness at disguise, readiness of resource, 
represented but a small paH of Mr. Forjett’s 
■qualities. Small in person, endowed, according to other re- 
all appearance, with no great strength, he united the 
cool courage of a practised warrior to remarkable 
powers of endurance. The com age was not merely the physical 
courage which despises danger; it was that, and 
much more. It was a courage set into action by a 
brain cool and clear— so cool and so clear that there ’ 

never was a crisis which could blind it, never a danger which 
it was unable to parry. I venture to describe it as the highest 
form of intellectual courage. 

I have spoken of his powers of endurance. These were often 
tested in the southern Mardth£ country prior to 
1855. If to ride a hundred miles a day, on dis- endarmS!*^ 
mounting to partake of a rude meal of the natural 
products of the country, and then to lie on the ground, with a 
bundle of ^rass for a pillow, in the morning to wash in the 
stream or in the water drawn from the well, and pursue a 
similar journey in a similar manner, if to do this 
day after day be a test of endurance, then Mr. char&. 
Forjett may claim to be a passed master in the art. 

If, to the qualities I have recorded, I add an upr ght mind, a 
lofty sense of honour, a devotion to duty, I present to the reader 
an accurate portrait of the Superintendent of Police of Bombay. 

During the two years which had elapsed between his 
assumption of that office and the outbreak of the 
mutiny, Mr. Foijett had gained the complete Sitfliphin- 
oonfidence and esteem of Lord Elphinstone. Those en- 
who knew that high-minded nobleman are aware Sc^**^* 
that he never bestowed his trust until he had 
assured himself by experience that the recipient was fully 
worthy of it. 

There being thus two men so capable and in all respects so 
well qualified at the head of the departments regulating 
order, it would seem that the repressal of disturbance in 
Bombay would be easy. But there were two causes which 
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militated against sucli a conclusion. The first was the great 
disparity between the numbers of European and 
DifferenMof native troops. Whfist there were three native regi- 
twK^Qe^" ments, the 10th and 11th Native Infantry and the 
suortt ]y[arme Battalion, of the former there were but four 
Forjett.' hundred men. The other cause affected the concert 
between the heads of the two departments. General 
Shortt believed in the loyalty of his Sipahis but mistrusted the 
native police. Mr. Forjett was confident that he could do what 
he would with the police, but mistrusted the Sipahis. To use 
his own words, Mr. Forjett regarded the Sipahis as “ the only 
source of danger.” 

The festival of the Muharram was a festival of a character 
ember dangerous of all. It was a religious 

Tbe^Muha^ festival, lasting many days, the excitement of which 
r«m Estival increased with each day. Lord Elphinstone had 
at Bombay, ^^fided to General Shortt the arrangements for 
preventing disturbance during the whole of the time it lasted. 
Granted one premiss — ^that the Sipahis were absolutely loyal — 
those arrangements were perfect. Mr. Forjett, when informed 
of them, declined, without pledging himself to the 
to admit this premiss, and he informed 
fiigements. Lord Elphinstone of his doubts. Lord Elphinstone 
replied that he was sorry he had not known of his 
objections before, but that it was now too late to alter them. 
I may here state that the arrangements made by General 
Shortt involved the division into very small bodies of the 
European force under the orders of jIL-. Forjett. The reply 
made by that gentleman to Lord Elphinstone’s remark just 
referred to is eminently characteristic. He intimated that he 
should, at all events, be obliged to disobey the ordezs 
of Government with respect to the police arrange 
LoriEiphin- ments, bccauso it was necessary for him to Im^ 
them in hand in the event of a Sipdhi outbreak. 14 
is a very risky thing,” replied Lord Elphinstone,* “ to d 2 So|>a|r 
orders, but I am sure you will do nothing rash.” Mr. Forjal^ 
construed this tacit permission in the sense in which it was 
doubtless intended. 

* “ Happy was it for Bombay, happy for western India, and happy probahihr 
for India itself,” wrote Mr. Forjett, reviewing at a later period these events 
«*that one so noble and clear-headed as Lord Elphinstone was Governor id 
B^bay during the period of the mutiny.” 
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ITive days of tlie festival passed without disorder. The next 
night would see its conclusion. On the eve of that 
night an incident, accidental in its cause, almost night but one 
produced an onthreak. A Christian drummer 

belonging to the 10th Eegiment Native Infantry, 
whilst in a state of intoxication, insulted the carriers of a Hindu 
divinity which was being carried in procession by 
some townspeople, and knocked over the divinity, a Christian 
Two policemen, who witnessed the outrage, took the 
drummer into custody. It happened that the 

Sip^his of the native regiments were possessed by Seff wto 
an inner conviction that their loyalty was doubted custody, 
by Forjett, and they replied to the feeling they thus 
imputed to him with one of hatred to himself and his sub- 
ordinates. When, then, the men of the 10th heard that one of 
their comrades, albeit a Christian, caught in the act of oifering 
an insult to a Hindu divinity, had been taken into custody by 
the police, some twenty of them turned out, broke 
into the lock-up, rescued the drummer, assaulted take the part 
the policemen, and marched them off as prisoners to 
their lines. The European constable of the section 
at once proceeded with four native policemen to the lines, and 
demanded the liberation of their comrades. The demand was 
not only refused, but the new-comers were assaulted by the 
Sipdhis, and, after a conflict in which two of the 
assailants were left for dead, and others were try to rescue 
wounded, they were forced to retire. The excite- 
ment in the Sipdhi lines, increasing every moment, 
received a further impetus from this retirement, and the 
Sipdihis began to turn out in such numbers that a 
messenger was sent at full speed to Mr. Eorjett, Porjettis 
with the information that the native regiments had 
broken out. 

This was the one danger which Mr. Eorjett had all along 
dreaded, and against which he had taken every precaution 
possible under the circumstances, already noted, of Ms limited 
sphere of action. He had, that is to- say, disobeyed orders, and 
massed bis European policemen. On receiving the news that 
the Sipahis had broken out, Mr. Eorjett ordered the European 
police to follow him as soon as possible, and 
galloped down to their lines at so great a speed as 
to outstrip all his attendants. He found the 

VOL. V ® 
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Sipabis in a state of ttnntilt, endeavouring to force tbeir way 
out of tlie lines, tbeir European officers, with drawn swoids, 
keeping them back. The sight of Mr. Forjett 
inflamed the Sipah s still more. They called out 
Be&nghim. loudly that this was the man who had wished them 
all to be killed, while the European officers, seeing 
how the presence of Mr. Forjett excited their men, begged him 
in earnest language to go away. The fate of 
Bombay at that moment hung upon the conduct, at 
liimtoretfre. this critical conjuncture, of Mr. Forjett. Such are 
Asiatics, that had that gentleman obeyed the calls 
of the officers, the Sipahis would have burst the bonds of 
discipline and dashed forward to pursue him. He was there, 
alone, seated on his horce, calmly daring them. His knowledge 
of natives made him feel that so long as he should remain there, 
facing and defying them, they would not move, but that a 
retrograde movement on his part would be the signal for a real 
outbreak. In reply, then, to the shouts of the officers and men 
H« refases, native regiments, Mr. Forjett called out to the 

^ former, “If your men are bent on mischief, the 
sooner it is over the better,’^ and remained facing them. Two 
minutes later his assistant, Mr. Edington, galloped up, followed 
very shortly by fifty-five European policemen — the men he had 
kept massed in case of a disturbance. Then Mr. Forjett acted. 

Forming up and halting his men, he called out, 
the Spwnt “ open the gates ; I am ready for the Sipahis.” 

mutiny. Again was displayed that complete acquaintance 
with the Asiatic character which was one of the 
secrets of Mr. Forjett’s power. The excitement of the Sipahis 
subsided as if by magic and they feH back within their lines. 
Never had a nobler deed been more nobly done ! 

The tide now turned. The evil-disposed amongst the Sipahis 
— and that many were evil-disposed subsequent 
revelations fully proved— -were completely oowed. 
NeveirtiielesB, Mr. Forjett relaxed not one of his 
iw.” exertions. The Muharram was not yet a thing of 
the ^ast, and it was clear that an accident might 
yet kindle the mine. One night still remained, and Mr. Forjett, 
far from relaxing his precautions, bent himself to increase 
them. He so posted his police that the smallest movement 
upon the part of the Sipahis would at once become known to the 
main body of his Europeans, forty-eight in number, located at 
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a decisive point. His precautions were not only successful, 
they were the cause of success. To borrow the language, 
subsequently revealed, of the baffled conspirators, “it was 
the vigilance maintained that prevented the outbreak.” The 
vigilance was the vigilance of the police personally directed by 
Mr. Forjett.* 

I have already stated that, thanks to the precautions taken 
and to Mr. Forjett’s energetic action, the festival of the 
Muharram had passed off quietly. The discontented men 
amongst the Sipdhis still, however, cherished the hope that 
another opportunity more favourable to the execution of their 
projects would soon aiise. The Hindu festival of the Duilf, 
occurring towards the end of October, seemed to them to offer 
such an opportunity. During this festival the 
Hindus of the upper and wealthier classes are 
accustomed to collect all their wealth in one room of coiispiracy,s 
their dwelling, and, assembling, to worship it. The 
discontented Sipdhis resolved, in many a secret council, to break 
out during the Dndli, to pillage Bombay, killing all who should 
oppose them, and then to march out of the island. Had this 


♦ Mr. Forjett’s great services were not left unacknowledged. On the 18th 
of June, 1868, Lord Elphinstone thus recorded his sense of their value : — ** The 
Bight Honourable the Governor in Council cannot too highly praise the 
devoted zeal of this excellent public servant, upon whom such ^ave responsi- 
bilities were imposed during last year.** Beferring to Mr. Forjett’s “very 
valuable services” in the detection of the plot in Bombay in 1857, the same 
high authority thus wrote: — “His duties demanded great courage, great acute- 
ness, and great judgment, all of which qualities were conspicuously displayed 
by Mr. Forjett at that trying period.” 

All classes combined to testify to the great services rendered on this occasion 
by Mr. Forjett. Couched in varying phraseology, every letter received from 
the members of the European community indicates that, in the opinion of the 
several writers, it was the vigilance of Mr. Forjett which saved Bombay. 

I may add here that, for his services m the mutiny, the European and native 
communities in Bombay presented ]\L:. Forjett wi& addresses, and, with the 
sanction of the Government, with testimonials and purses to the value of three 
thousand eight hundred and fifty pounds. It was still more gratifying to him 
that, after he had left the service and quitted India, the native cotton merchants 
sent him a handsome address and a purse of fifteen hundred pounds, m token 
of strong gratitude for one whose almost despotic powers and zealous energy 
had so quelled the explosive forces of native society, that they seem to have 
become permanently subdued.” In addition, and likewise after he left India, 
the diareholders of a company, mainly composed of natives, presented Mr. 
Forjett with shares, which mey subsequently sold on his account, for thirteen 
thousand five hundred and eighty pounds 
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plan “been carried out, it is nearly certain tliat tlie contagion 
would have spread all over the Presidency, and have even 
reached Madras. 

But again had the mutineers to reckon with Mr. Porjett, 
That gentleman was informed by a detective that suspicious 
meetings were being held by disaffected Sipahis at the house of 
octoTwr Ganga Parshdd. Attempts to introduce a con- 

whicTiisis- fidential agent of the police into those meetings 
coveredby having been baffled by the precautions of the 
r. oqe t, Foijett had Ganga Parshad conveyed to 

the police-office during the night, and obtained from him a 
complete revelation. Fertile in disguises, Mr. Forjett subse- 
quently became an eye-witness — ^by means of holes made in the 
wall which separated the chamber where the conspirators 
assembled from the ante-room — of the proceedings of the 
Sipdhis, a listener to their conversation. More than that, aware 
aid ravaaied feeling prevailing amongst the officers regard- 

by him to ing himself, he induced Major Barrow, the officer 

commanding the Marine battalion, to accompany 
him, on four different occasions, to the meetings.* 
The information there obtained was duly reported to General 
Shortt by Major Barrow, and to Lord Elphinstone, through his 
private secretary, by Mr. Forjett. Courts-martial 
me^s the due course convened. The proceedings 

resulted in sentences of death being passed and 
executed on two, of transportation for life on six, 
native soldiers of various ranks. But the projected 
mutiny was nipped in the bud. 

With the story of the measures taken for the safety of 
December. doses the general sketch of events in the 

Kecapitnia-* Western Presidency up to the close of 1857. We 
have seen how, displaying at once a rare 
a mbay. ^ remarkable self-reliance. Lord Elphifi^^^ 

had denuded his own Presidency of European troops in order 
to crush the mutiny beyond its borders. No man in high 
position recognised more truly, and applied more conscientiously, 

* “ Major Barrow’s astonishment when he saw some of his own men in Gan^ 
Paididd’s house was remarkable. He exclaimed, ‘ My God, my own men iJfe 
it possible ? ’ And his memorable words to me at the court-martial were : * It • 
is well I was present and saw and heard them myself, but for which I should ' 
have been here, not as a witness for the prosecntion, but as one for the defence t 
tuch vsas my confidence in these men.’ Porjett’s Oiir Seal Danger in IndiiS^^$;i 
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plan “be en carried out, it is nearly certain that the contagion 
would have spread all over the Presidency, and have even 
reached Madras, 

But again had the mutineers to reckon with Mr. Forjett. 
That gentleman was informed by a detective that suspicious 
meetings were being held by disaffected Sipahis at the house of 
one Ganga Parshad. Attempts to introduce a con- 
\rhiciiisdiB- fidential agent of the police into those meetings 
covered by having been baffled by the precautions of the 
Mr.Foijett, gip^i^is, Mr. Foijett had Ganga Parshdd conveyed to 
the police-office during the night, and obtained from him a 
complete revelation. Fertile in disguises, Mr. Foijett subse- 
quently became an eye-witness — ^by means of holes made in the 
wall which separated the chamber where the conspirators 
assembled from the ante-room — of the proceedings of the 
Sip4his, a listener to their conversation. More than that, aware 
and revealed feeling prevailing amongst the officers regard- 

“ ing himself, he induced Major Barrow, the officer 

commanding the Marine battalion, to accompany 
him, on four different occasions, to the meetings.* 
The information there obtained was duly reported to General 
Shortt by Major Barrow, and to Lord Elphinstone, through his 
private secretary, by Mr. Forjett. Courts-martial 
me^^the in due course convened. The proceedings 

conspuracyis resulted in sentences of death being passed and 
?ie wid!*' executed on two, of transportation for life on six, 
native soldiers of various ranks. But the projected 
mutiny was nipped in the bud. 

With the story of the measures taken for the safety of 

December ©loses the general sketch of events in the 

Recapituia-' westem Presidency up to the close of 1857. We 
have seen how, displaying at once a rare foresight 
* “ and a remarkable self-reliance. Lord Elphinstone 

had denuded his own Presidency of European troops in order 
to crush the mutiny beyond its borders. No man in high 
position recognised more truly, and applied more conscientiously. 



* ** Major Barrow’s astonishinent when he saw some of his own men in Ganga 
Paishdd’s house was remarkable. He exclaimed, ‘ My God, my own men ! Is 
it possible ? ’ And his memorable w’ords to me at the court-martial were : ‘ It 
is wdl I was present and saw and heard them myself, but for which I should 

have been here, not as a witness for the prosecution, but as one for the defence ; 
tueJi was my confidence in these men.^ Forjett’s Our Beal Danger in India, 
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the maxim that the art of war consists in concentrating the 
greatest nnmber of troops on the decisive point of the action. 
Now, the decisive point of the action in the early 
days of the revolt of 1857, was not in Bombay. To 
Lord Elphinstone it was clear that Dehli could only 
be reached from Bengal, and that it was just possible Si?deciSon.* 
he might save central India and Eajpdtana. Whilst, 
then, he sent every available European soldier to Calcutta, he 
formed, from the small remnant which was left, a number in 
reality not sufficient for his own needs — one column which 
should march on Mau, another which should restore order in 
Eajputdnd. Feeling that amidst the many dangers which 
threatened him the most fatal was that which would come from 
without, he sent to meet and to crush it before it should 
penetrate within. His defence of Bombay was an 
aggressive defence. It was a policy requiiing rare 
courage, immense confidence in his own judgment, deiencse. 
and great resolution. In carrying it out he exposed ^ 
himself to the danger, only one degree less, of a rising within 
the Presidency. How nearly that was occurring I have shown 
in these pages. The southern Mardtha country was saved, in 
1857, partly by the prudence and the judgment 
displayed by Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr, aided by the Karr, 
energy of General Lester, partly by^ the bunding 
and vant of concert of the conspirators. How 
Bombay was saved I have just told. The reader will have seen 
that the danger was real, the peril imminent, that but for the 
unlimited confidence placed by Lord Elphinstone in poijett. 
Mr. Foijett — a man of his own selection — it might 
have culminated in disaster. That he dared that risk to avert a 
greater danger is one of the many proofs of Lord Elphinstone’s 
capacity. Sufficient credit has never been given to him for his 
noble, his far-seeing, his self-denying policy. In ihe presence 
of the massacres of Kdnhpur and of Jhdnsi, of the defence of 
Lakhnao, and of the siege of Dehli, the attitude of 
Lord Elphinstone, less sensational though not less Theattitade 
heroic, has been overlooked. Had there been an phJSton?' 
uprising attended with slaughter in Bombay, the ^Mveryet 
story of its repression and the deeds of valour due meed of 
attending that repression would have circulated praise, 
throughout the world. Instead of that, we see only 
calm judgment and self-reliance meeting one danger and defying 
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another, carefully selecting the most experienced instruments, 
and by their aid preventing a calamity so threatening that, if it 
had been met by men less tried and less worthy of confidence, 
it must have cmnDdnated in disaster. It is an attitude which 
gains from being contemplated, which impresses the student of 
history, in an ever-increasing degree, with admiration of the 
noble character of the man whose calm trust in himself made 
possible the success of the policy ho alone inaugurated. 
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CHAPTER n. 

CENTRAL INDIA AND DURAND. 

AsiRGARH is a very famous fortress in the Nimdr district of 
the Central Provinces, lying two hundred and ninety 
miles to the north-east of Bombay, one hundred and 
fifty miles from Maligdon, and ninety-nine miles to the south-east 
of Mau. It is built on an isolated hill, detached from the Sdtpura 
range dividing the valley of the Tapti from that of the Narbadd. 
It has a history which has sent its name through the length 
and breadth of India. Alike in the times of the Hindu, of the 
Muhammadan, and of the British overlordship, it has been con- 
sidered a place worth fighting for. After many changes of 
masters, it surrendered, on the 9th of April, 1819, after a 
vigorous resistance, to a British force commanded by Brigadier- 
General Doveton, and it has, ever since, remained in the 
occupation of a British garrison. 

In 1857 that garrison consisted of a wing of the 6th Regiment 
Gwdlidr Contingent, lent by the Bengal Presidency 
to replace the 19th Bombay Native Infantry, ordered 
on seivice to Persia, but which never embarked for 
that country. The commanding officer of the garrison was 
Colonel Le Mesurier, and the Port Adjutant was Lieutenant 
John Gordon of the 19ih Bombay Native Infantiy. 

The hill on the summit of which Asirgarh is perched rises 
abruptly to about five hundred feet above the jungle. 

Below it is a town of no real importance, inhabited 
by villagers mainly engaged in tending their flocks. 

The men who formed the garrison of Asirgarh belonged to a 
contingent which speedily asserted its right to a. 
prominent place amongst the mutineers. The events 
at Nimach and at Gwdlidr speedily convinced the gent evince 
European residents at Asirgarh that their guardians 
were not to be trusted. Even before this discovery 
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had heen made, the fort adjutant, distrusting their demeanour, 
had enlisted some ninety men from the villagers of the town, 
and had charged them with the task of watching the behaviour 
of the Sipahis. These men are known as Gordon’s Volunteers. 

On the 19th of June the Europeans of the garrison heard of 
the mutinies at Nimaoh and Kasirabad. From that 
Badnevra ^ay almost every post brought them distressful 
KuropS tidings. Every precaution was taken by Lieutenant 
Gordon. To relieve the fort, by fair means, of a 
portion of its real enemies, one company of the regiment was 
detached to Burhanpiir, twelve miles distant. The 
who send one anxieties of the ladies of the garrison were lessened 
BmMnpur^ about the Same time by the intelligence, verified by 
a personal visit made by Lieutenant Gordon, that 
Captain Keatinge,* the political agent for that part of the 
country, had fortified a position fourteen miles distant from 
Asfrgarlx. 

From this time till the end of July good and bad news 
succeeded each other with great rapidity. At times the 
Europeans were in great danger. The company 
mnAintes. scnt to Burhdnpiir mutinied, marched on Asfrgarh, 
and was only prevented from entering it by tho 
hawaldar-major of the regiment, whose loyalty had been 
appealed to, not in vain, by Lieutenant Gordon. 

The following morning the four remaining companies obeyed, 
The re- without murmuring, the order given to them to 

mainderare march out and encamp below the fort, their places 
disarmed. being taken by Gordon’s Volunteers. The 

next day a party of Bhil infantry, commanded by Lieutenant 
Birch, surprised and disarmed the Burhanpiir mutineers, and 
carried their arms into Asirgarh. A few hours later that place 
was reinforced by two companies of the 19th Native Infantry 
under Captain Blair. The disarming of the Gwaliar men out- 
side the fort — a work performed admirably and without blood- 
shed by Captain Blair and Lieutenant .Gordon — completed tho 
necessary measures to ensure the safety of the fortress ponding 
the arrival of Colonel Stuart’s column. 

Arrival of That column, the earlier movements of which 
co\m^and ^ recorded in the preceding chapter, quitted 
of Durand. Aurangabdd for Asirgarh on the 12 th of July. 


♦ Now Major-General Keatinge, V.C. 
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Marching rapidly, it reached Burhdnptir on the 21st and 
Asfrgarh on the 22nd idem. Here it was joined by Colonel 
Durand, who had reached Asfrgarh some days previously. 

In another part of this history**^ I have shown how Durand, 
after the catastrophe of Mau, had fallen back on 
Sihor; how, staying there only one day, he had set 
out for Hoshangtibad on the southern bank of the 
Narbada in the hope of being able to communicate indL.^^ 
there with General Woodburn; how, learning at 
Hoshangabad of the safety of Man he heard also of the attempts 
made to change the direction of Woodburn’s force from the line 
of the Narbada to Nagpur; how, not content with simply 
protesting against such a line of conduct, he had set off for 
Aurangd-bad with the intention of enforcing his arguments there, 
and, if necessary, of pressing on to Bombay ; how, on his road, 
he received the gratifying intelligence that Woodburn’s column, 
now commanded by Stuairt, was advancing towards Asfrgarh ; 
how he had at once hurried to that place. He had the 

f ratification of meeting that force on the 22nd of 
uly. From the moment of his joining it, he ^^“snmes 
assumed his position as the Governor-Generars re- tioVofthe^^^ 
presontative, and became likewise, in everything but column, 
in name, the real leader of the column. 

The column pushed on for Mdu on the 24th with all practi- 
cable expedition. On the 28th it was joined by the 
3rd Eegiment Cavalry, HaidaiAbd,d Contingent, is joined by 
under the command of Captain S. Orr. ^ On the 31st toesm 
it ascended the Simrol pass, halted on its summit to cavai^r 
allow the artillery to close up, and the following 
morning marched into Mau. The weather for the ^ 
time of the year, the height of the monsoon, had 
been exceptionally fine ; no rain had fallen to hinder the march 
of the guns over the sticky black soil. On the night of the 1st 
of August, however, the weather changed. Heavy rains set in 
and continued throughout August and September, 

But Durand was now at Mau, within thirteen and a rives at Mdu. 
half miles of the capital whence the mutinous conduct 
of Holkar’s troops had forced him to retire just one month before. 
He had returned to vindicate British authority, to punish the 
guilty, to give an example which should not be forgotten. 


* VoL HE. pages 161-2. 
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Even iDeforCi lie had inarched into Man, whilst he was yot 
halted on the top of the Simrol pass, Durand had 
maTc?OTi*° received a message from the Indur Durbar. Maha- 
dwarm*‘Hoi Holkar and his minister sent to inform him 

Sstroops, that they were still in a state of alarm as to the 
conduct of their own troops, and to inquire whether 
aid could not be afforded to them. Durand replied that ho was 
ready, if the Maharajah wished it, to march with 
deciSe^*^’^ the entire force into Indur instead of into Man. 

Apparently, this was not the end desired by the 
Durbar, for the messengers at once withdrew their requisition. 

In deciding to march on Man instead of Indur, Durand was 
mainly influenced by considerations regarding the 
state of the surrounding districts which will be 
marched on presently adverted to. At the moment, indeed, 
oiontoSi^ there was another consideration which ho had to 
take into account. He had with him no European 
infantry.* Four companies of the 86th were indeed marching 
up hy the Bombay road, and would join in a few days. But it 
was desirable, after the events which had occurred, that the 
Indlir rabble should see in the British force the white faces of 
the un vanquished foot soldiers of England. Durand marched 
then on Mau. 

The four companies of the 86th having joined a few days 
later, the propriety of marching on Indur to punish 
b® four com- guilty troops and the townspeople who 

paniM 86tu! had abetted the revolt again becamo a question for 
Durand’s consideration. It was a very difficrult 
question. That Holkar’s troops had attacked the Residency on 
the first of July was a fact admitted hy every one. But Holkar 
had asserted that this act had been committed 
circum- without his sanction or authority. Durand himself 
wwoh® was never satisfied of this : to the last he regarded 

jiuwndto Golkar as a trimmer, a watcher of the atmosphere : 

pro- hut officers who had occupied the Blau fort in July, 
notably Captain Hungerford, had been penetrated 
Houtear. with tho conviction that Holkar was innocent, and, 
in his letters to Durand, Lord Elphinstone, the 
Governor of Bombay, had insisted on the same view. Under 

* The force consisted of five troops 14th Light Dragoons, 3rd Cavalry 
Haidaa^hdd Contingent, one horse battery of European artillery, the 25th 
Bombay Native Infantry, and a pontoon train. 
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these oiroumstances Durand, duly weighing the difficulties 
presented by the case, deemed it advisable to defer all action, 
so far as Holkar was personally concerned, until he should 
l>ecomo acquainted with the views of the Governor-General 
regarding him. He accordingly made a complete reference on 
the subject to Lord Canning. 

Holkar, on liis part, was naturally anxious to delay Durand’s 
action as long as he could. He knew that, in his 
heart, Durand had thoroughly mistrusted him. reasons for 
And, although it was well known that, in the 
excited state of native feeling throughout the 
country, he could not depend on the conduct of his own troops, 
and would have been glad to see them coerced by the British, 
yet, when he thought of the possible results of such action, he 
inclined to prefer the uncertainty of his actual condition. 
Could he, ho felt, but stave off the critical moment for a few 
months, Durand would bo relieved by Sir Robert Hamilton, 
and Sir Robert Hamilton, an old and much-regarded friend, 
would, he felt confident, accept explanations regarding the 
events of the 1st of July which Durand would utterly 
contemn. 

The question of disarming Holkar’s revolted troops, whilst 
the ])orsonal case regarding Holkar was still 
pending, opened out difficulties of another de- ]}u5S^®dete^ 
scription, The force at the disposal of Durand mineatode- 
was small, and, though sufficient to dispose of the 
revolted ti'oops of Indfir, could these be encountered movement 
m masse, it was scarcely large enough to attack its ws 
several component parts in detail, holding the bulk 
in chock whilst portion after portion should be destroyed. It 
must always be remembered, writing of this period, that the 
revolt had at that time nowhere received a serious check. The 
force before Dehli was almost as much besieged as besieging. 
The Eiiglish garrison of the Lakhnao Residency was supposed 
to be at its last gasp ; Havelock had made no impression upon 
Oudh ; Bihdr was surging with mutineers. The disaffected in 
central India might, then, well be excused if, regarding all 
these points, they wore not only hopeful, but oontident, that 
resolute resistance on their part would serve the cause which 
they now regarded as the common cause of their co-religionists 
throughout India. Under these circumstances, it was to be 
apprehended that Holkar’s troops, the three arms of which. 
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eaoL superior in numbers to tlx© entire British force, were 
located in separate cantonments, might evince a strong dis- 
inclination to be disarmed; and that, morally supported as 
they were by a large party in the city of Inddr,^ and, as I shall 
presently show, by a strongly aggressive party in the districts 
lying between Indur and Nimach, they might offer a resistance 
certain to entail great loss on the attacking party, and to 
ci'ipple its future movements. This will be clear to the reader 
when, recalling the composition of the force at the disposal of 
Durand,* extremely weak in infantry, he reflects that a rainy 
season of unusual force was at its height, that the roads could 
be traversed by guns only with the greatest difficulty, that the 
bridges in many places had been carried away, and lhat any 
military operation against the several cantonments occupied by 
Holkar’s troops would have to be carried out on a swampy 
plain, on which, at that season of the year, it would bo im- 
possible for the three arms to work together. 

But there were other reasons which impressed Durand with 
the necessity of dealing in the first instance with those rebels 
in the districts, of whose aggiessive tendencies I have just 
spoken. 

Mandesar is a large and important town on a tributary of the 
, river Chambal, about a hundred and twenty miles 
an esar indiir. lu tho month of July this place had 

been occupied by some of Sindhid’s I’ovolted troops, and those 
had been joined, and were being constantly further strengthened, 
by Afghan, Mekranf,and Mewati levies. In August 
becomesa th© insurrection at Mandesar threatened not only 
Surrert?on, to embrace all western Mdlwa, but Nimach as well. 

Impressed with a confidence in themselves, justified 
only by the prolonged immunity which had been allowed them, 
the rebels at this place began, in the month of August, to 
display an aggressive temper farmore dangerous than 
the sullen disaffection ot the compromised troops 
of Holkar. The more active and daritjg of the 
mutineers of Holkar’s army had proceeded to Gwdlidr after the 
insurrection of the 1st of July; the less energetic mass 
remained, sullen, dangerous, watching events, but to a certain 
extent paralysed, though not controlled, by the English party 
in power at Holkar’s court. The progress of the Mandesar 


* Vide page 42, note. 
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insurrection was, however, so rapid, that to uphold British 
supremacy in ‘Rajpntand and Malwd, and to 
maintain the line of the Narhada, it became ah- and requiring 
solntely necessary to check its growth with the prom^at- 
Titmost promptitude. In the presence of this new tention. 
danger, the disarming of Holkar’s troops became, 
in every sense, a matter of secondary importance. An attempt 
to subdue the lesser evil might have augmented the greater, 
whilst a decisive blow struck at the greater could not fail to 
affect fatally the lesser. 

Action in any shape was impossible so long as the heavy 
rains continued. But when, in the beginning of 
October, the monsoon passed away, and the country The rains an 
began to dry up, the Mandesar rebels began to give 
proof of the possession of the aggresssive nature with action, 
which I have credited them. 

The leader of the Mandesar insurgents was Eiruzshdh, a 
Shd.hzMa or prince connected with the imperial Composition 
family of Dehli. It was estimated in September oftheMande- 
that some fifteen thousand men, with sixteen or 
eighteen guns, had rallied round his standard, and 
this estimate was subsequently found to have been below the 
actual number. To meet these, Durand, after 
deducting the sick and wounded, and a sufficient 
number of men to guard Mdu, could not bring into 
the field more than fifteen hundred men * and nine guns. 

Under these circumstances it was perhaps fortunate that the 
aggressive movement was made by the rebels. Durand ex- 
pected it. Towards the very end of September 
he had intercepted letters from Haidardb^d from 
Nagur, from Surat, from Ujjen, from Gwaliar, and central Mia 
from Mandesar, all telling the same tale. The 
tale was to the effect that, after the conclusion of volt, 
the Dasahra festival,! a general rising would take 
place in Malwa, and that influential personages were coming 


* Thxis composed: Artillery, one hundred and seventy; Dragoons, two 
hundred; 86th, two hundred and thirty; 26th Bombay Native Infantry, three 
hundred and fifty ; 3rd Nizdm’s Cavalry, three hundred and fifty. 

t A festival of ten days’ duration, nine of which are sp^ent in worship and 
religious ceremonies. The tenth day is the birthday of Gangi (the Ganges). 
Whoever bathes in the Ganges on that day is purified from ten sorts of sins. 
The festival occurs in Septenmer or October, the date varying with each year. 
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from Nagpur and HaidaraMd for tlie purpose of giving Kfe and 
strength to the insurrection. The close of the Dasahra 
corresponded with the setting in of the dry season. The 
result corresponded with the information Durand 
to obtained. Early in October the Shahzada’s 

cut off Du- troops, who had previously occupied Dhdr and 
Amjhera, advanced to the Bombay road and 
threatened to interrupt Durand’s communications 
with Bombay, to command the line of the Narbada along the 
Bombay frontier, and to attack Nimaoh. They sent also a 
pressing invitation to Holkar’s troops to join them. 

Everything depended upon the rapidity with which Durand 
would be able to strike a blow at this enemy. 
Srtance of^" "was quite possible that Ndnd S^hib, 

rapid action, who at that time was hovering in the vicinity of 
Kdlpi, might transfer the whole of his troops to 
central India, and that the Mardthd war-cry might raise the 
entire country formerly acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Peshwd. Seeing the necessity, Durand struck. 
Snkesat October he detached one body of 

DMr. Haidardbdd cavalry to defend Mandlesar on the 
Narbada, threatened by the rebels, and another to 
the village of Giijri to intercept them on their way. On the 
14th he sent three companies of the 25th Native Infantry and 
some dragoons to support this last-named party, and on the 19th, 
with all the men who could be spared from the garrison of 
Mdu, he marched for Dhar. 

Anand Rao Puar, a lad of thirteen years, had succeeded to the 
chiefship of Dhdr on the death of his brother, out off 
nS? toime- choleraon the 23rd of May 1857.* His minister, 
diateiy pre- Ramchandar Bapuji, a shrewd and intelligent man, 
who, from his thorough knowledge of the English 
1867. and from his large acquaintance with British officers, 
was supposed to be devoted to British interests, began, 
almost immediately after his assumption of office, to pursue a 
line of policy the very rever&e of that which had 
ffiebaSar iloped from him. In direct opposition to the 
mpcji. policy pursued by the Government of India ever 
since the settlement of Mdlwd, to prevent the 

* The formal recognition by the Briti^ Goyemment only reached the young 
chief on the 28th of September, but he was acknowledged, and treated as Rdjah 
from the date stated. 
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employment of mercenary troops in native states, this man 

began to enlist large numbers of Arabs, Afghans, and Mekranis. 

As soon as the news of the Indiir rising of the 

1st of July reached Dhar, a party of these mercenaries, Serceaanes, 

four hundred in number, joined with the mercenaries 

of the Rajah of Amjhera, and plundered the stations of Bhopaur 

and Sirdarpur, burning the hospitals over the heads 

of the sick and w^ounded. Returning to Dhar with 

their plunder, they were met and honourably ofBnK ** 

received by Bhim Edo Bhonsla, the young Rdjah’s with 

uncle, and three of the guns which they had honour. 

captured were placed in the Bdjah’s palace. On 

the 31st of August they were in possession of the fort of Dhar, 

with or without the consent of the Durbar was not 

certainly known. But on the 15th of October Captain Hut- 

Captain Hutchinson, the political agent, reported 

that there was strong reason to believe that the complicity of 

Edjah’s mother and uncle and the membeis of the wid 

Durbar were the instigators of the rebellion of the oithefmrbar. 

Dlidr troops, that the conduct of the Durbar was 

suspicious, that its agent had purposely deceived him regarding 

the negotiations entered into by its members with the mutinous 

mercenaries and the number of men they had enlisted, and that 

it had received with attention and civility emissaries from 

Mandesar, the centre of the Muhammadan rising. 

It was this intelligence which decided Durand to 
dismiss the Dhdr agent in attendance on him, with i>urbar*s 
a message to the Durbar that its members would 
be held strictly responsible for all that had happened 
or that might happen,* and to despatch all his available troops 
to attack Dh£r. 

On the 22nd of October the British force arrived before Dhar. 
The Arab and Mekrani levies who garrisoned that 
fort gave a signal instance of the confidence en- 
gendered by the long compulsory inaction of the before DMr. 
British by quitting the protection of their lines of 
defence and coming to attack them in the open. Planting three 
brass guns on a hill south of the fort, they extended from that 
point along its eastern face in skirmishing order, and advanced 
boldly against the British. 

♦ Durand repeated this warning to the Bdjah in person during the siege oi 
the fort. 
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But their confidence soon -vanished. The 25th Bombay 
The action. Native Infantry, a splendid, regiment, often to be 
mentioned, and always with honour, in these pages, 
led by their most capable commandant, Major Eobertson, 
Gallantry charged the three guns, captured them, and turned 
of the 25th the guns on the rebels. Almost simultaneously, 
fentiy!^" the four companies of the 86th and the sappers, 
flanked by Woollcombe’s (Bombay) and Hungerford’s 
(Bengal) batteries, advanced against the centre, whilst the 
cavalry threatened both flanks, the dragoons, under 
troop^ ^ Cajptain Gall, the left, the Nizam’s cavalry, under 
Major Orr, the right. Baffled in their advance by 
the action of the 25th, and the play of the British guns on 
their centre, the enemy made a rapid movement to 
Sd their left, and attempted to turn the British right, 

donaid. But the dragoons, led by Gall, and the Nizam’s 
cavalry, led by Orr and Macdonald, Deputy Quarter- 
master-General of the force, charged them so vigorously that 
they retired into the fort, leaving forty bodies 
are^b^en. cf their Companions on the field- On the British 
side three dragoons and one native trooper were 
wounded, a jamadar and a native trooper were killed. 

The fort was now invested, but the British force had to wait 
Dhiiris for the siege guns, expected on the 24th. They 

iuvSed. arrived on the evening of that day ; the next morning 

they were placed in position. 

The fort of Dhar is entirely detached from tbe town of the 
same name. Its southern angle rests on the suburbs, 
StoSort” running between. It is situated on an 

of DhAr. eminence of thirty feet above the surrounding plain, 

and is built of red granite, in an oblong shape, con- 
forming itself to the hill on which it stands. The walls are 
about thirty feet in height, and have at intervals fourteen 
circular and two square towers. 

On the 25th a sandbag battery, two thousand yards south of 
the fort, armed with one 8-inch howitzer and one 
of 8-inch mortar, began to shell the fort. Under cover 

of this fire the infantry pushed on to a low ridge, 
about two hundred and fifty yards from the southern angle of 
the fort, forming a natural parallel, and took possession of it. 
On this the breaching battery was at once constructed. Simul- 
taneously, strong cavaliy aud infantry pickets were thrown out 
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on the north and east faces of the fort, security on the west face 
being assured by an extensive tank or lake which could not be 
forded. Durand was in hopes that the rebels, seeing them- 
selves thus surrounded, would spontaneously surrender. But 
although, during the six days the siege lasted, they made many 
efforts to obtain aid from outside, acting and writing 
in the name of the Durbar, under whose orders they 
professed to be defending the fort, they waited until , terms, 
on the night of the 29th, the breach had been made 
so large that its practicability was only a question of a day 
or two, ere they sent a white flag to inquire the terms 
which would be granted. “An unconditional 
surrender,” was the reply, upon which the firing The reply, 
continued. 

At sunset on the 31st the breach was reported practicable, 
and that night a storming paity was detailed to The breach 
assault the place. Never was a task easier. The practicable 
breach was easily ascended. Almost immediately 
afterwards firing was heard on the plain. Whilst dragoons 
and irregulars were despatched in that direction, 
the storming party entered the fort. It was evacuated, 
empty,* 

In fact the rebels, foreseeing the assault, had quitted the fort 
hj the main gate between 9 and 11 o’clock, and escaped in the 
direction of the north-west. The firing heard on the plain at 
the moment the breach was entered was only a skirmish with 
the rear-guard of the retreating enemy and an out- 
lying picket of the 3rd Nizam’s cavalry. The main ° ^ ^ 

body had passed by them and the dragoons*|* wholly 
unobserved, and were well away before the alarm could be of 
any avail. Pursuit, though it could scarcely accom- 
plish much, was attempted. It resulted, however, 
only in the capture of a few wretched stragglers. 

Durand ordered the fort of Dhar to be demolished, the State 
to be attached, pending the final orders of Government, and 
charges to be prepared against the leaders and instigators of 


* Sindhid and Bliar. Calcutta Bevievc- Lowe’s Central India* Private 
papers. 

t It had unfortunately happened that the European pickets, which had been 
there for some days, and which knew the ground well, had been changed that 
very day. The trooper, sent by the jdmadar of the native picket to give the 
alarm, fell with his horse on the way, and was disabled. — Lowe. 
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the rehellioh.* TEe force then continued its march through 
western Malwd towards Mandesar, in pursuit 
fortwidSches rebels. These latter, however, had 
towards Mandesar. by no means renounced their aggressive ten- 
dencies. On the 8th of November they attacked 
the cantonment of Mehidpur, garrisoned by a native contingent 
of the three arms, officered by English officers, 
attack^^^^ Major Timmins, who commanded the contingent, 
Meiiidpfir, imprudently permitted the rebels, without offex’ing 
opposition, to take up a strong position close round 
his guns and infantry. The men of the contingent, on their 
side, dL^iDlayed mingled cowardice and treachery, the majority 
eventually going over to the rebels. Half a troop 
Sfestalion!*^ of the Cavalry behaved, however, extremely well, 
and, after making a gallant but ineffective charge, 
in which their leader, Captain Mills, was shot dead, and their 
native officer severely wounded, escorted the remainder of tho 
European officers to Durand’s camp, where they arrived on tho 
9th. 

Two other affairs, which occurred during the pursuit of tho 
rebels to Mandesar, deserve here to be recorded. 
Se^Nwbadtf first was the capture and destruction of the fort 
saved. of Amjhera by a small party of Haidarabad cavalry 
and infantry under Lieutenant Hutchinson. There 
was, indeed, no opposition ; but the fact of the occupation was 
satisfactory, as it proved that Durand’s lapid action had saved 
the line of the Narbada, and had maintained that barrier between 
the blazing north and the smouldering south. 

The other action was one in which Major Orr and the 
Haidardhad Contingent was prominently engaged. 

I have alreadjr stated*’’ how one regiment of the Haidarabad 
Contingent had joined Brigadier Stuart’s force on 
Eetoforce. jts march from Aurangdbdd. The remaining cavalry 
brouahtby of the contingent and a large force of its infantry 
fiiSd oontin- artillery had, about the same time, boon formed 
geut. at Eldabad, one of the chief outlets of tho Dakhaii, 
on the high road to central India. Hero they 
remained until the monsoon had ceased and tho roads had 

* Ultimately, owing to circumstances upon which it is unnecessary for mo to 
enter here, they all escaped punishment. To the young Rajah hiniself merciful 
consideration was shown, and he was restored to his title and position, 
t Vide p. 41. 
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begun to dry up. They then marched with all speed into 
Malwa, and coercing on their way the refractory zaminddrs 
of Piplia* and Edghugarh, reached Durand’s force before Dhar. 

Upon the news reaching camp of the successful action of the 
rebels at Mehidpur, Major Orr, with a small force, 
consisting of three hundred and thirty-seven sabres puiues the 
drawn from the 1st, 3rd, and 4th regiments Kizam’s JJ^ndlrew. 
cavalry, was sent to follow on their track. The 
second morning after he had left camp, Orr, having marched 
some sixty miles, arrived before Mehidpur. There he learned 
that the rebels had left the place the same morning, carr3ung 
with them all the guns, stores, and ammunition upon which 
they could lay hand. Orr stopped to water and feed his horses, 
and whilst thus halting had the gratification to receive Mrs. 
Timmins, the wife of the commandant already mentioned, who 
had been unable to effect her escapef with her husband. Ha'S'ing 
despatched that lady under a sufficient escort to rejoin her 
husband, Orr followed the rebels, and, after a pursuit of twelve 
miles, came up with their rear-guard, about four hundred and 
fifty men with two guns, about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, at the village of Edwal. They were Semup?® 
l)repared to receive him. They had taken up a very 
formidable position, especially calculated to resist cavalry, their 
right resting on the village, and their front covered 
by a muddy nullah or rivulet. Occupying this 
position, they hoped effectually to cover the retreat 
of their main body, conveying their stores, their ammunition, 
and the spoils of Mehidpur, But they had not 
counted on the gallant spirit of their enemy. Orr, andlacoss-^ 
and his officers, Abbott, Johnstone, Clark, Murray, 
and Samwell, led their men forward, crossed the 
nullah, charged the guns, and then fought hand to hand with 
the enemy. The contest was desperate and continued till the 
sun went down. Then the rebels gave way, and all 
their guns, eight in number, and stores fell into the and carries it, 
hands of the victors. The nature of the engagement loss^®^ " 
may be gathered from the fact that tiie British lost 


♦ Called also, and more correctly, “ Hath Ka Piplid,” a town in the Diwds 
State, twenty-eight miles east from Indilr. Edghugarh lies two shoit marches 
distant from it. 

t This lady had been concealed by a faithful tailor, who frustrated all the 
efforts of the rebels to discover her hiding-place. 

E 2 
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near!}’' a hundred men killed and wounded. Amongst the latter 
was Lieutenant Samwell, shut through the abdomen. The 
rebels lost a hundred and seventy five killed, and some seventy 
taken prisoners. 

^Vhen the despatch containing the account of this affair 
reached Durand, he handed it over to Major Gdl to 
Satisfaction read to the 14th Dragoons and 86th Eoot. By these 
at Dien it was heard with more than satisfaction, for it 
Orr’ssnctess. dissipated any doubt which might have been caused 
by the escape of the garrison of Dhd.r. 

Durand now pushed on as fast as the baggage carts and the 
roads would permit him, and on the 19th of Novem- 
mSestue reached Hernia on the banks of the river 
Sambai. Chambal. The crossing of this river, unopposed as 
it was, presented no inconsiderable difficulties. Its 
banks are rugged and almost perpendicular, its stream is deep and 
rapid, and its bed is broken by enormous boulders of 
ofS5e?iver. basalt. The baggage of the force was carried almost 
entirely on carts drawn by bullocks, a few camels 
only having been obtainable, and to convey these carts and the 
artillery guns across a river presenting the difficulties I have 
described would, under no circumstances, have been an easy 
task. That the rebels, hitherto so aggressive, should have 
The rebels ^egleoted the opportunity thus offered to them adds 
foolishly another to the many proofs in which this history 
abounds, that, brave as they were in fight, they 
understood little of the art of war. As it was, 
nearly two days were spent in effecting the passage, nor 
was this possible until the sappers had cut a road down 
the bank for the artillery and carts, and another up the 
opposite bank.* 


* “ I never saw a more animated and beautiful picture in my life than when 
our brigade crossed this river. The steep, verdant, shrubby banks, covered with 
our varied forces, elephants, camels, horses, and bullocks; the deep flowing 
clear river, reaching on and on to the far east, to the soft deep-bine tufted 
horizon; the babble and yelling of men, the lowing of the cattle, the grunting 
screams of the camels, and the trumpeting of the wary, heavily-laden elephant ; 
the rattle of onr artillery down the hank, through the river, and up the opposite 
side; the splashing and plunging of onr cavalry through the stream— neighing 
and ^er for the green encamping ground before them ; and evoiybody so busy 
and jovial, streaming up from the deep water to their respective grounds ; and 
all this in the face, almost, of an enemy, formed a tctblea/u vivant never to be 
forgotten.”— Lowe’s Campaign in Central India. 
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The column halted the afternoon of the 20th on the east hank 
of the Ohainhal, and, marching early the following 
morning, encamped four miles south of Mandesar, 
in a position covered to the front by some rising Mandesar. 
ground, flanked on the left by a little village and 
gardens, beyond which again were seveial large topes, some 
cultivated ground, and another village surrounded by gardens 
and trees. On the right of the British position were hills 
and villages, and between these and the rising ground in 
front already referred to was an extensive plateau, 
covered here and there with acres of uncut corn, 

Beyond it, again, the oi<y of Mandesar.* A recon- the rebels, 
naissance having indicated that all was quiet 
in front, the camp was pitched and the men went to their 
breakfasts. 

But the rebels were again in an aggressive humour. Eumours 
had been industriously spread in their ranks that the British 
force had been repulsed from Dh4r, and, in sheer desperation, 
was now meditating an attack on Mandesar. The leaders knew 
better, but they used all their efforts to give currency to the 
story. Consequently, about mid-day on the 22nd, 
the rebels, confident that they had before them only 
a dispirited and beaten column, sallied forth from British force, 
Mandesar, and, marching gaily, took possession of a 
village surrounded by trees and gardens beyond the extreme 
left of the British line, and, making that village their extreme 
right, occupied, with two considerable masses, the plateau con- 
necting it with Mandesar. 

The men in the British camp were at their breakfasts when 
the news of the rebel movement reached them. 

Instantly they fell in, and the line formed ; the 
dragoons on the extreme right, the Nizam’s horse on ceive them, 
the extreme left, Hungerford’s and Woollcombe’s 
batteries forming the right-centre, the bullock battery of the 
HaidarabM the left centre, the 86th and 26th Bombay Native 
Infantry the centre, and the HaidaribM infantry with the 
Madras Sappers on the left of the Haidardbad guns, opposite the 
village occupied by the rebels. The British guns at once 
opened fire; and Woollcombe’s guns, pointed by Lieutenant 
Strutt, to be again mentioned in these pages, fixing very 


• Lowe 
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true,* the rebels wavered. An advance of the Haidarabdd 
troops converted their wavering into flight. The 
cavalry then pursued and cut up a number of them.. 
The remainder escaped into the city. 

The next day, the 22nd, Durand crossed to the right bank of 
the Mandesar river, and encamped to the west of the 
Durand inter- town within two thousand yards of the suburbs, 
tween the His object was to gain a position whence he could 
Mydesar threaten Mandesar with one hand, and the I'ebel force 
rebels. “ whioh had occupied Nimaoh,t and which, he had 
learned from spies, was now hastening to the aid of 
their comrades, on the other. A cavalry reconnaissance showed 
the Nimach rebels to be in considerable force in the village oi 
Goraria on the high road to that place. 

In that direction, then, Durand moved on the 24th. After a 
march of three miles, he espied the rebels about a mile distant, 
their light resting on the village, their centre on a long hill, 
and their left well covered by fields of uncut grain, with broken- 
ground and nullahs in their front, full of water and mud. 

The British guns, opening on the rebels, soon overcame the 
fire of their five field-pieces, and forced their line to 
latter fall back. They clung, however, with great per- 

Gorariis, tinaoity to the village of Goraria, and on this, 

retiring irora the centre and left, they fell back very 
slowly. Whilst the British were endeavouring to drive them 
from this position, a strong party sallied from Mandesar and 
attacked their rear. The Nizam’s hoi se and the dragoons met 
the assailants boldly, and, after a sharp contest, drove them 
back with loss. In front, however, the British could make 
no impression on the village. The brigadier detailed the 86th 
and 25th Bombay Native Infantry to carry it with the 
bayonet, but the fire from it was so fierce that he 
countermanded the order, preferring to reduce it 
with his guns. When night fell the rebels still 


♦ “Lieutenant Strutt’s shooting was vety true. All the while this firing 
was going on at the village, a fine fellcw, dressed in white, with a green flag, 
coolly walked out from the cover, and sauntered leisurely along the whole line 
of our guns, while round shot and shell were whizzing about him in awful, 
proximify. He occasionally stooped down, hut never attenmted fp run; he 
then quietly retraced his steps, when a shot from Lisutenant Strutt irtruck him' 
just before he regained the village.”— Lowe’s Central India, 
t Vol. IV. page 400. 
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occupied Goraria, The British loss had been considerable, 
amounting to upwards of sixty officers and men killed and 
wounded. 

At 10 o’clock next morning the 18-pounders and the 24- 
pounder howitzer were brought to within two 
hundred and fifty yards of the village, and the 
firing commenced. The place was shelled till it wiried. 
became a mere wreck; everything that could be 
burned in it was consumed. Still the rebels held on. At last, 
about mid-day, some two hundred and twenty came out atid 
surrendered. Those that remained were EoMlahs, and they 
stuck to the last brick in the place. About 4 o’clock the 
Brigadier directed that the firing should cease : the 86th and 
25th Bombay Native Infantry then stormed the battered ruins. 

The stem defence of the Rohilahs did service to their cause. 
Whilst the British force was dealing with 
them the Shahzdda and his two thousand 
Afghans and Mekranis evacuated Mandesar 
and retreated on Nangarh. The cavalry, 
worn out by four days of unremitting exertion, was unable 
to pursue them. 

Pursuit, however, was scarcely necessary. The bio w struck at 
Goraria was a blow from which there was no rallying. The 
Afghans and MekiAnfs, as panic-stricken as they 
had been bold, fled through the country, avoiding TheWow 
towns and villages, and endeavouring to seek refuge oSlfri/fg 
in the jungles. One party of them, moi*e daring decisive, 
than their fellows, suddenly appeared at Partdbgarh. 

The loyal chief of that state, summoning his Thakurs, attacked 
them, killed eighty of them, and drove the rest into flight. 
The others seemed, above all, anxious to place the Chambal 
between themselves and their conqueror. 

The objects which Durand had in his mind when he set out 
from Mau on the 14th of October had now been 
accomplished. With a force extremely weak in The oyects of 
infantiy, he had crushed the rebellion on the plateau 
of Malwa, thus saving the line of the Narbadd, and 
cutting off the disaffected troops of Holkar from the supports on 
which they had rested. The campaign, brief as it was, had 
proved decisive, and had vindicated to the letter the prescience 
of Durand when, resisting every temptation to act otherwise, he 
resolved to allow Holkar’s troops to rest quiet until he should 
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have disposed of the Dhar rebels and the mutineers of Mandesar 
and Nimach. 

He was now at liberty to turn his arms against Holkar’s 
troops. This he did. Leaving the Haidardbad 
Sarches Contingent under Major Orr at Mandesar, and con- 
stituting Major Keatinge political agent fo^* Western 
M^lwa, he returned by Mehidpiir and Ujjen, and 
reached the vicinity of Indur on the 14th of December, fully 
prepared to encounter the troops of the Maharajah should they 
offer opposition to his entrance into the city. But the spirit 
which had prompted the treacherous attack on the 1st of July 
quailed before the sight of a British force returning from victory 
over traitors. The Indiir troops, held in check during Durand’s 
campaign by the Mau gairison, had been utterly disheartened by 
the defeat of their sympathisers at Mandesar, and were as humble 
as some few weeks previously they had been boastful and defiant. 

Near the ground on which Durand encamped on the 14th of 
disarms December he met and’ disarmed Holkar’s regular 
Hoifcar's cavalry, and placed the men under the care of the 
SfSry. Sikh cavalry of the lata Bhopal Contingent. He sent 
likewise to Holkar’s chief minister a letter, in which 
he insisted that the remainder of the troops should be pi omptly 
disarmed. Should this demand not be complied with immediately, 
he expressed his firm resolution to disarm them himself. 

The reply came that afternoon. The agent who brought it 
and engages ?^pi’®ssed the intention of the Durbar to disaim the 
Hoikarto infantry at once, and the request that whilst the 
operation was being carried into effect Durand would 
halt at a point one mile from the cavalry lines. 
Durand complied, and Holkar’s infantry, sixteen hundred in 
number, were quietly disarmed that same evening. 

After the disarming had been completed, Durand, accom- 

Unrand visits ^ '^^^7 ^f the officers of the Mau 

Hoifcar, column. Called upon the Mahardjah in his palace in 
the city of Indiir. It was the first time since the 
month of June that Durand had seen Holkar. Eegarding him 
in his own mind as an accessory to the attack made upon tlio 
Eesidency on the 1st of July, Durand had sent a report of all 
the circumstances of the case to Loi d Canning, and, pending a 
reply, had declined to renew personal relations with a prince who 
might possibly be adjudged by the supreme British authority 
in India to be a rebel. But when, after the Malwa campaign, 
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Holkar had acquiesced in the disarming of his cavalry and 
infantry, and his minister had promised that a 
suitable punishment should be meted out to the prompted by 
guilty, Durand, on the eve of being relieved by Sir courtesy. 
Eobert Hamilton, felt that the circumstances were not 
such as to warrant the omission of the ordinary courtesy required 
to be displayed on such an occasion. Holkar himself was anxious 
for the visit, and that it should be conducted with a ceremony 
and an ostentatious display of friendly intercourse such as would 
produce an impression on his people. Durand 
acceded. The visit went off well. Holkar was in between 
good spirits, expressed himself delighted at the 
disarming of his troops, and a hope that the act 
would be regarded by the British Government as a proof of his 
loyalty. Durand quietly, but firmly, impressed upon him that 
something further was yet required — the punishment of the 
guilty, whether soldiers or citizens — and stated his confident 
belief that the British Government and the British people would 
expect that this remaining duty would be propeidy carried out. 
Holkar gave an assurance that a Commission, which he had 
previously appointed, would make full inquiries into the matter. 
The interview then terminated. The next day Durand was 
relieved by Sir Eobert Hamilton. 

He had completed a noble task. His personal character had 
been the mainstay of British authority in central 
India. Had Durand not been there, the result had 
not been accomplished. This little sentence conveys careei^"*'*® 
to the reader more clearly than a multitude of words 
the vast value of his services. He was the representative of 
political power, and, virtually, the general; the 
brain and the hand, in a most important part of Opacity* 
India. He foresaw everything, and he provided for 
everything. He foresaw even — ^his own despatches and memoirs 
written at the time show it most clearly — all that was to happn 
in the few months that were to follow ; how the pacification of 
the North- West Provinces would increase the pressure west of 
the Jamnah ; the action of Ndnd Sahib and his nephews ; the 
incursion of Tdntid Topi. He saw equally clearly ... 
the line that should be, and that was, followed. “ If ® ®«sight. 
affairs at Indur are successfully arranged,” he wrote on the 12th 
of December, “ I shall lose no time in marching the bulk of the 
Mau column to Sihor with the view of concentratino* Sir H. 
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Rose’s command,' and enabRng tim tb relieve Sagar, clear 
Bundelkhand, and advance on Jhansi and Gwaliar.” In these 
lines Durand foreshadowed the course which he would himself 
have pursued, and which Sir Hugh Rose did pursue. But it is- 
his actual achievements which call for special commendation. 
The value of eaiTiest entreaties, in spite of the 

hw pressure exercised by Lord Elphinstone, VVoodburn 

mentsf" chosen to waste most precious moments 

at Aurangdbad. Had that general not delayed at 
that Capua, it is more than piobable that the insurrection of 
the 1st of July would never have been attempted at Indiir. 
But mark the conduct of Durand after that misfortune had 


happened. He hastens to meet "Woodburn’s column, now 
commanded by another officer; he meets it, quickens its move- 
ments, and brings it to Mau. He finds western 
tSe^ Malwi in a state of aggressive insurrection, and the 

cityasS*^ Only Hne which had remained a barrier between the 

iSdness Central Provinces and Bomb^ — ^the line of the 
of others, Narbada — sorely threatened. Of all the political 

officers in central India he alone understands the 


enormous importance of that line. He finds Mr. PJowden from 
Na^iir, Major Erskine from the Sagar and Narbada territories*, 
urging measures which would have lost it. Though pressed by 
many considerations to disarm Holkar’s troops, he, receiving 
from no quarter a word of encouragement or support, risks 
everything to save that important line. Then what do we see? 
With a weak column of five hundred Europeans of all arms and 
eight hundred natives,* he sets out from Man, and in five 
weeks takes a strong fort, fights several cavalry combats, gains 
three actions in the open field, takes more than 
ta&w ^ f^rty guns, crushes the Mandesar insurrection, saves 
the line of the Narbadd., and, marching back to 
SSi tort. Indur, causes the disarming of the disaffected troops 
of Holkar. In four months he more than counter- 
acts the evil effected by an army of conspirators. 

It was, I repeat, a noble work, nobly performed, and, like 
many noble works, left unrewarded. No man has 
^ore calumniated than its author. No one 
^^hy more bravely fought the battle of life in face of 
calumny. 1 may add that of no man that ever 


* ReiDlosTGied' at DMr by the Haidardbdd troops. 
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lived will the career bear more acute and critical examination. 
Should the life of Henry Marion Durand be written with 
the fearlessness the occasion demands, * his countrymen will 
] ealise alike the worth of the man who, at a most critical period, 
secured a line the loss of which would have produced incalcu- 
lable evils. They will learn, too, something of the 
nature of the smaller beings who aided in the attempt also rivlis. 
to calumniate, to insult, and to depreciate him. ieiow^im. 
They will learn that it is not always the truly great 
man who occupies the most conspicuoxts position in the eyes of 
his contemporaries ! 

Many officers distinguished themselves in this campaign. 
One of these, who for his daring, his gallantry, and his brain 
power was especially noticed by Colonel Durand, requires 
mention here. “Much of the success in quelling this in- 
surrection,” wrote Durand to Lord Canning at the end of 
November 1857, “ is due to the judicious daring, the 
thorough gallantry with which, whenever oppor- men who 
tunity offered, Major Gall, ‘his officers and men, under 
sought close conflict with the enemy — a bold one, 
who often fought most desperately. I feel it a duty to Major 
Gall and n.M.’s 14th Light Dragoons, men and officers, thus 
especially to beg your Lordship^s influence in favour of officers 
and men who have merited, by conspicuous valour, eA^eiything 
that Her Majesty^s Government may be pleased to confer. 
They deserve most highly.” Durand also noticed with marked 
commendation the splendid services of Major Orr, Captain 
Abbott, and the officers and men of the Haidardbdd Contingent 
and of the 26th Regiment Bombay Native Infantiy. This 
regiment boasted a commanding officer. Major, afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Robertson, than whom no one rendered 
better service to the State. Captain IVoollcombe, Lieutenants 
Strutt and Christie, of the Bombay Artillery, the last-named of 
whom was shot by a bullet in the region of the heart, j* also 
greatly distinguished themselves. But there were many others 
in the same category. The list is too long. 

* This was written in 1879. „ The life has subsequently been written by his 
son. 

t Captain Christie recovered from the wound, took part in the subsequent 
campaign, and was killed by a tiger some years afterwards. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

THE sIgAR and NARDADA TERRITORIES, AND NAGPUR. 

The territories known as the S%ar and Narbada territories 
formed an extensive tract, bounded on the north by 
TheStfgar the British districts of Band ah, Allahibdd, and 
twriSs. Mirzdptir; on the south by Nagpiir and the do- 
minions of the Nizdm ; on the west by Qwdliar and 
Bhopal. Within these boundaries is comprehended the state of 
Bewah, whose Edjah recognised the overlordship of the British, 
The other native feudatories, the feudatories of K6ti, Maihfr, 
TJchahdrd, and Sohawal, held their lands under grants from the 
East India Company. Within the limits of those lands, however, 
they exercised a ruling authority, subject to the interference, 
when necessary, of the paramount power. The larger portion 
of the Sagar and Narbada territories were directly British. 
This portion comprised the districts of Sdgar, Jabalplir, IIo- 
shangabdd, Si6ni, Damoh, Narsinhpdr, Betixl, Jhilnsi, 
Chanderi, Nagod, and Mandlah, 

When, in 1843, the Gw41i4r Durbar commenced those 
hostilities against the British which culminated in the battle of 
Maharajptir, the chiefs and people of the Sdgar and Narbadd 
territories, then ruled by Mr. Fraser, C.B., as Agent 
Sot uiBtory® to the Governor-General, broke out into open re- 
tewRories Tt)ellior]. This rebellion was due partly to the 
great dislike felt by the people to the civil courts, 
and more particularly to the mode in which they were admin- 
istered, and partly to the propaganda of the Gwdlidr Durbar. 
When, however, the pride of that Durbar had been lowered by 
the battle of Maharajpur, peace was restored to the Sdgar and 
Narbadd territories. Lord Ellenborough, who, throughout his 
Indian career, always displayed a marked detestation of proved 
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abuses, inaugurated the newly gained peace by making a 
clean sweep of the British officials serving in the territories, 
and by sending one of the ablest officers in the Indian services, 
the late Colonel Sleeman, to administer them on a new basis. 
Colonel Sleeman succeeded in pacifying the chiefs and in con- 
tenting the people. When, after a rule of two of three years, 
he was promoted to be Eesident at Lakhnao, he handed over 
the territories to his successor, Mr. Bushby, in perfect order. 
Mr. Bushby’s administration for five or six years was 
characterised by ability and good judgment ; but when, at the 
close of that period, he was promoted to the Eesidenoy of 
Haidarabdd, the Sagar and Narbadd territories were joined to 
the North-West Provinces, then ruled by Mr. Colvin, Major 
Erskine* receiving the appointment of Commissioner of 
Jabalpur, and becoming Mr, Colvin’s representative in the 
territories. Subordinate to Major Erskine were, amongst 
others, Captain Skene, Commissioner of Jhdnsi, and Captain 
Ternan, Deputy Commissioner of Narsinhpdr. 

With their transfer to the North-West Provinces, the Sdgar 
and Narbada territories came under the Sadr Board 
of Eevenue. In accordance with its traditions, that underule 
venerable Board at once proposed changes in the 
administration so startling that, if carried out, they oSveu^, 
would inevitably have caused a violent rebellion. 

Before finally deciding in favour of the proposed changes, 
Mr. Colvin had the good sense to ask the opinion 
of the officer who had served longest in the ter- JSS revoiu- 
ritories, a man of remarkable sense and strength 
of character. Captain A. H. Ternan. Captain ^ 

Teman replied by pointing out the inapplicability of the rules 
of the Sadr Board of Eevenue to the needs of the province, 
and the certain consequence which would follow 
any attempt to enforce them. Mr. Colvin, struck Oa Captain 
by Captain Ternan’s representations, withdrew 
nearly the whole of the proposed changes. It is to be 
regretted that he did not withdraw the whole, for the modifiS. 
few that he allowed, relating chiefly to the sub- 
division of properties, roused a very bad feeling, and led to 
many agrarian outrages. 

Such was the state of the territories in 1856. The temper of 


* Afterwards Earl of Kellie. 
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the people, kindled by the cause I have mentioned, had not wholly 
subsided into its normal conditions of oon^ 
suffldent remains to tentment. The Outbreak in the North-West 

temper of the inopportunely to inflame it 

still more. 

The small station of Narsinhpflr on the Singri, sixty miles to 
the west of Sagar, was garrisoned at the outbreak 
Captain Qf mutiny by four companies of the 28th Madras 
nSJIf. Native Infantry, under the command of Captain 
Woolley, an excellent olBScer. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district. Captain Ternan, to whose calm and 
cool judgment I have already referred, had his headquarters also 
at Nai-sinhpur. The district of which this town was the capital 
VI as largely inhabited by petty chiefs, who had gone into 
rebellion in 1843, and who had never submitted willingly to 
British jurisdiction. So early as December 1856 there were not 
wanting indications that some great event was looming before 
the eyes of these men, hut no European could venture an 
opinion as to the form that event would take. It happened, 
however, that one evening, in January 1857, Captain Ternan 
was sitting outside his tent, smoking a cigar, when the Kotwdl * 
of the village came running to him, hearing in his hand some 
small chapatis or cakes of unleavened bread. On 
of’ reaching Ternan, the Eotw4,l, out of breath and pant- 
tiie chap^is Stated that the cakes were the remnant of a large 

u rcu ion. received that morning, with 

instructions to leave them with the watchmen of every village 
to be kept till called for ; that he had so distributed them in the 
neighbouring villages, and that those which he held in his 
hand constituted the surplus. What,” he asked Ternan, 

^ was he to do with them?” 

Teman, naturally shrewd, and that natural shrwd^aess 
sharpen^ by the experience of the reb^ttuk^ 
of 1842-43, at once divined the truth. In thofieeib%& ' 
mysteiy, unleavened cakes he saw the fiery cross sent through 
the land to unsettle the minds of the great mass of 
the people; that, distributed broadcast as the Kotwdl had 
«Qd reports distributed them in his district, they would indicate a 
Ua^wsto sudden danger that might come at any moment 
upon the people, threatening their oaste and 


A KotwiI is generallj a chief officer of police. 
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undermining their religion. He at once embodied the£ 
ideas in a report, which he transihitted forthwith to h 
official superior, Major Erskine. 

Major Erskine was an officer who had written a book entitle 
“ Forms and Tables for the Use of the Bengal ^ 

Native Infantry.” That book was a reflex of his EiSe 
mind. His mind was a mind “ of forms and tables.” 

His mental vision commanded the line of strict and forma 
routine. Out of that line he saw nothing, he was incapable c 
seeing anything. When, therefore, he received' Teman’s repor 
and read the conclusions^ drawn by that officer re- 
garding the unleavened cakes, he ridiculed them; SeoiSs 
he considered the idea far-fetched, absurd, impossible. 

He wrote back to Ternan to that effect, adding that 
it was simply a case of “a dyers vat having gone wrong,” an< 
that the owner of the vat was propitiating the gods by th' 
distribution of cakes. 

Subsequent events made it abundantly evident that Erskiu' 
was wrong and Ternan was right. Distributed 
broadly over the North-West Provinces and in prescience 
Oudh, in the earlier months of 1857, these cakes 
were the harbingers of the coming storm. It is 
certain now that they originated in the brain of the Oudl 
conspiratora, of the men made conspirators by the annexation 0 
their country, and they were sent to every village for the verj 
object divined by Ternan— the object of unsettling men*s minds 
of preparing them for the unforeseen, of making them impres- 
sionable, easy to receive the ideas the conspirators wished tc 
promulgate. 

I may record here a decision of the Government promulgated 
in the same district a year or two piior to 1857, and of the 
remarkable consequence it produced after the mutiny had broken 
out, as illustrative of the influence which an able and conscien 
tious English officer can almost always bring to bear upon native 
chiefs. One of the most influential chieftains in the territorieg 
under Captain Teman’s supervision was the Edjah 
of Dilherf, the feudal lord of all the G6nd clans, of nfflc 
This chief had ever been loyal. For his fidelity 
and good conduct in the trying times of 1842-43, the Govern- 
ment had presented him with a gold medal. Like many of the 
Q6nd tribe, he had been somewhat too profuse in his expenditure 
and had incurred debts ; but, by exercising a strict economy, 
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he had paid off those debts. Such was his condition in 1855, 
shortly after the Sagar and Naibada territories had 
thedispi^ been brought under the government of the North- 
sure of the West Provinces. It had been a principle of that 
KnSl government, since the time when it was administered 
by Mr. Thomason, to discourage large landowners. 
One morning in that year Captain Ternan received instructions, 
emanating from Agra, desiring him to inform the Rajah of 
Dilhfiri that, inasmuch as he was unfit to hold the title of 
Rdjah and had proved himself incapable of managing his estates 
he was deprived of bqth; that his title was 
prfve/oVhis abolished, and that his pi operty would be distributed 
title and among his tenants, he receiving a percentage from 
estates. j When this decision was most unwillingly 

announced to the Rajah by Captain Ternan, the old man drew 
his medal from the belt in which it was habitually 
He feels the carried, and requested the English officer to return it 
bitteriy ; to those who had bestowed it, as they were now about 
to disgrace him before his clan and before the whole 
district. With great difficulty Ternan pacified him. It 
was generally expected that he would break out 
but, despite into rebellion. He might well have done so, 
SStunwi fijr every member of the clan felt insulted in his 
tbcdocibton person. Ternan, fearing an outbreak, pressed 
is perws Government the mistake they had committed 

and urged them to rectify it. But the Government 
would not listen. The order was carried out. Ternan did all 
in his power to save the family from ruin; hut even he could 
do little. 

Before the mutiny broke out in May 1857, the old man had 
died; his ton, too, had died. The next heir took 
When the title— for, howevcT the Government might order, 

mutiny the representative of the family was always Rdjah 
■to ■*^^® i«^Titiny of May 1857. 

and his The Nai’sinhpfir distriotfelt its shock. Muhammadans 

clansmen aoross tho bordor invaded the district and 

pillaged the villages. The outlook became every 
day more gloomy. “ Save yourselves while there is yet time,’* 
said the loyal officials to Ternan. But Ternan stayed. One 
morning, however, early in June, his house was surrounded by 
a considerable body of armed men, with lighted matchlocks. 
Ternan saw at a glance that they all helonged to the Dillicri 
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elan. He at once summoned tlie chief and asked him what had 
brought him and his clansmen in such numbers and in so 
warlike a garb. The chief replied that he would answer if he 
and the other chiefs were allowed a private audience with their 
interlocutor Ternan admitted them into his drawing-room. 
The chief replied : “ You behaved kindly to us and fought our 
battle when the title and estate were confiscated, and you were 
abused for so doing. Now we hear disturbances are rife, 
and we come to offer you our services. We will stick by you 
as you stuck by us. What do you wish us to do ? ” 

Ternan thanked them, accepted their offer, assured ^ 

them they should be no losers by their conduct, and Teman. and 
promised to do his utmost to see justice done them, 

The members of the clan remained loyal throughout eveiy 
the trying events of 1857-68, resisted the urgent foSe.^' 
solicitations made to them to join the rebels, and, 
what was of equal importance, they induced other clans to 
join them in rendering most valuable service to the British 
cause. 

I turn now to the part of the tenitories the chief centres in 
which were more purely military stations. 

There were three military stations in the S4gar and Narbadd 
territories — the stations of Sigar, Jabalpfir, and 
Hoshangdbdd. Sdgar was garrisoned by the 81st the strand 
and 42nd Bengal Native Infantry, the Srd Eegiment 
Irregular Cavalry, and sixty-eight European gunners ; 

Jabalptir by the o2nd Bengal Native Infantry, and Hoshangdbad 
by the 28th Madras Native Infantry. The commandant of the 
S4gar district force was Brigadier Sage, who had his head- 
quarters at Sdgar. 

Neither the news of the mutiny at Mirath nor the tidings of the 
nearer and more horrible events of Jhdnsi,* affected, 
according to all appearance, the demeanour of the 
native troops at Sagar. Indeed, so conspicuous was Sigar. 
their good conduct, that, early in June, Brigadier 
Sage,' not trusting them, yet unwilling to openly display an 
opposite feeling, did not hesitate to send a detachment, consisting 
of five hundred infantry, a hundred and twenty-five cavalry, 
and two 9-pounders, against a Eajah who had rebelled, pro- 
mising them a rewaid of six thousand rupees for the capture 
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of tlie said Rajah, dead or alive. A few days later, however, 
the hrigadier had reason to feel that the policy of concealing 
distrust was not likely to answer better in Sagar than in the 
places where it had been already tried and failed. The station 
of Sagar was laid out in a manner which rendered it difficult 
for a commander with only sixty-eight European soldiers at 
his disposal, to exercise a general supervision over every part of 
it. At one end of it were the fort, the magazine, 
and the battering train. At the other end, distant 
from it three miles and a quarter, was a commanding 
position known as the artillery hill. Both these points could 
not be retained. The artillery hill, though in many respects 
important as a position, wanted water and storing-room for 
provisions. There was no question, then, in the brigadier’s 
mind, as to the position which should be abandoned. Tet he 
laboured under this great difficulty, that the Sipahis guarded 
the fort and the treasury, and they took care to let it be 
surmised that they would yield neither the one nor the other. 
In a word, the station seemed to be at their mercy. 

Affairs were in this position when, on the 13th of June, 
Brigadier Sage received an application for assistance 
idStpL? ill guns from Lalitpdr, a station in the Jhansi territory, 
though bordering upon that of Sagar, garrisoned by 
three hundred men of the 6th Infantry of the Gwaliar Con- 
tingent. The brigadier promptly despatched two 9-pounders, 
escorted by one company of the 31st Native Infantry, one of the 
42nd, and seventy-five troopers of the 3rd Irregulars. The 
detachment never reached Lalitpur. The very evening before 
it left Sagar, the three companies of the Gwaliar regiment at 
that station had broken out into mutiny, had plundered the 
treasury, and had driven the European officers* to flee for 
protection to the Rajah of Banpdr, who, under the pretence of 
being a friend, had been for some days in the vicinity of 
Ldlitpur, exciting the Sipahis to mutiny. 

For a moment I follow the action of this Rajah. Finding 
that the rebel Sipahis had taken possession of the 
Lalitpur treasury, and were marching off with its 
rebels. Contents, he attacked them, and was repulsed. 

* Captam Sale, commanding; Lieutenant Irwin, second in command, his 
wife and two children; Dr. O’Brien, and Lieutenant Gordon, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Ghanderf. They were made over to the Rajah of Sbahgorh, by 
whom they were kindly treated. Ultimately they were all released. 
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Tims baffled, lie sent off Ms European guests to the fort of 
Tebrf, there to be confined, and then marched in haste to meet 
the detachment coming from Sagar, with the view of inducing 
the Sipahis composing it to join him. 

Major Gaussen, commanding that detachment, had reached 
Malthon, forty miles fiom Sagar, when he heard of 
the mutiny at Lalitpur and of the movement of the 
Banpur Eajah. He at onoo halted and wrote for re- a detaSment 
infoi-cements. Sage replied promptly by sending 
four hundred infantry and one hundred cavalry, judithon. 

The night previous to the day on which those men 
were ordered to set out, great commotion reigned in Sagar, and 
it seemed as though mutiny might break out at any moment. 
The danger passed, however. Brigadier Sage, though urged by 
many of those about him to put an end to the terrible suspense 
by striking a blow with the few Europeans under his orders, 
remained impassive. He had resolved to act only when the 
Sipahis should commit themselves unmistakably to revolt. 

The detachment marched the following morning, the 19th of 
June, and joined Major Gaussen on the 23rd. 

Gaussen then marched with his whole force against 
the fort of BdMb4t, held by the rebels, stormed it,* 
and took sixteen of the garrison prisoners. The Sipahi stormers 
promised these men their lives, and two days later, on the 
return of the detachment to Malthon, they insisted on their 
release. Major Gaussen being powerless to refuse the demand, 
thej*- released the prisoners, and made them over to the Banptir 
B4jah. No sooner had this act been accomplished than that 
Eajah entered the British camp, and openly offered the Sipahis 
a monthly pay of twelve rupees if they would leave their officers 
and go over to him with their arms and ammunition! The 
Sipahis agreed, dismissed their officers, and joined the Eajah. 

The information brought by the returning officers to Sagar 
decided Sage to act promptly. He saw that, if he 
were to wait till the rebel Eajah should march on 
Sagar, he and his sixty-eight men would be sur- 
rounded and lost. Accordingly he at once, and in 
the most judicious manner, began his operations. He first 
moved the contents of the treasury into the fort; to the same 

* In blowing open the gate, Ensign Spens of the 31st was accidentally killed. 
Lieutenant Wmoughby of the artillery was wounded. 

F 2 
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t)laGe lie next conveyed tke contents of the expense magazine 
and the artillery magazine ; and, last of all, he removed thither 
the women, the children, and the baggage of the European 
artillery. As soon as this had been accomplished, he took a 
guard of Europeans and relieved the Sipdhi guard at the fort 
gate. Thus, by a few decisive strokes, the one following the 
other with i-apidity, Sage gained a place of refuge, secured the 
contents of the magazine, and saved the treasure. 

The second (lay after, the morning of the 30th of June, whilst 
the ordinary grand guard-mounting was progressing, 
He reasons gage marched the Europeans and sixty cavalry, who 
native remained loyal, into the fort. He then sent for all 
officers. the native officers, and, frankly telling thorn the 
reason of his action, added that they had suIFered 
acts of mutiny to take place without opposing them, and had 
forfeited their character ; that there was yet one method open 
to them of regaining it, and that was to have the 
The 3 rd leading mutineers seized and delivered up to justice. 
andtheSnd native officers of the three regiments, appa- 
Naiivein- rently very much affected, promised everything, 
toiybreak momiug, however, the 3rd Irregulars 

muting! the and the 42nd Native Infantry broke into open 
infa^ry mutiny and plundered the bazaars and the bunga- 
lows of the officers. The 31st held aloof, professing 
loyalty ; and on the 7th of July, one of their men 
having killed a trooper who had fired at him, a 
desperate fight ensued between the two native infantry regi- 
ments. The 31st, being unable to make much impression on 
the 42nd, who had two guns, sent into the fort to implore as- 
sistance. Sage despatched to their aid the sixty loyal troopers. 
A good deal of fighting then ensued, but, in the midst of it, 
forty of the 31st deserted to the 42nd. Still the 
■between tie bulk of the loyal regiment persevered, and, when 
iSySapto* ©veiling fell, they sent again to the fort to implore 
assistance in guns. Sage replied that it was too 
late to send them that night, but in the morning he would bring 
them victory. The disclosure of this message’ to 
of thlTlyaT^ belligerent parties fixed the 31st in their 

natives. loyal resolves, whilst it so dispirited their opponents 
that during the night they fled, pursued for some 
miles by the loyal Sip^is and troopers, who captured one of 
the guns. When the victors* returned, it was ascertained that 
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whilst the entire Slst, the forty above alluded to excepted, had 
remained loyal, fifty of the 42nd had followed their example, 
and the sixty loyal troopers had been joined by at least an 
equal number of the same temper from out-stations. 

The brigadier now devoted himself to strengthening the mud 
fort. He had supplies and medical stores for six 
months, and a sufficiency of guns and ammunition, slb^r fort! 
The able-bodied men of the Christian community 
were gradually drilled, and, as they numbered nearly sixty, 
Sage soon had at his disposal a force of a hundred and twenty- 
three fighting men. The number was not at all too large, for 
the duties were heavy ; there were a hundred and ninety women 
and children to be guarded, and occasionally parties of Bund41a 
rebels, into whose hands the surrounding country had fallen, 
made known their presence by a sudden volley. They invari- 
ably, however, disappeared in the jangles on the first appearance 
of pursuit. 

The districts — in close vicinity to each other — of Jabalpiir, 
of Sagar, of Chand4ri, of Jhansi, and of Jalaun, continued, from 
this time until the arrival of the relieving force 
under Sir Hugh Eose, to be over-run by rebels, 

Sipdhi and other. These harried the country, cap- natives, 
tured forts, plundered villages, for a long time with 
impunity. Before I narrate the manner in which they wei*e 
ultimately dealt with, it will, I think, be advisable to clear the 
ground by recording the events passing at the other stations in 
this part of India. 

Of Lalitpiir I have spoken. Jabalpur, a hundred and eleven 
miles south-east from Sagar, has next to be noticed. 

This station was, in 1857, garrisoned by the 52nd Jabalpiir. 
Native Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jamieson. It was the head-quarters likewise of Major Erskine, 
the chief political officer in the Sdgar and Narbadd territories. 
For a few weeks after the news of the mutiny at Mirath had 
reached Jabalpur the men of the 52nd showed no sign of dis- 
affection, but it soon became clear that they, too, were only 
watching their opportunity. On the 16th of June, 
one of the men attempted to murder the adjutant ; ductTthe^' 
and, though the man in question was subsequently 
released on the ground of insanity, the conduct of his 
comrades a little later proved that there had been method in his 
madness. They assumed the usual airs of authority, treated 
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their officers with patronising familiarity, and declared that 
they would only mutiny if a European regiment were sent to 
disarm them. The folly of retaining the ladies and children at 
the station — a folly which had been pointed out to Major 
Ersldne, but upon which he had insisted — ^became then ap- 
parent. 

The news that a natiYe brigade was advancing on Jabalpdr 
For a time Kamthi would appear to have produced a good 

they do good effect on the men of the 52nd, for in the interval 
between the period I have referred to and the 
arrival of the brigade, 2nd of August, they were 
usefully employed by Major Erskine in repressing disturbances 
in the district. The Kamthi movable column — for it was no 
more — consisted of the 4th Madras Light Cavalry 
Tinder Captain Tottenham, the 33rd Madras Native 
arrives. Infantry under Colonel Millar commanding the 
column, a battery of Eield Artillery under Captain 
Jones, and one company Eifles of the N%pur Irregular Force, 
under Lieutenant Pereira. This column marched into Jabalpdr 
on the 2nd of August. After a halt there of a few days, the 
larger portion of it was sent into the neighbouring districts to 
restore order. Luring its absence an old Eajah of the G6nd 
dynasty, Shankar Shih, his son, and some adherents of his 
house were convicted, on the clearest evidence, of plotting the 
destruction of the English at Jabalpdr, and the plunder of the 
station. On the 18th of September the father and 
blown away from guns, the adherents 
and his being reserved for the following day. But little 
andw?^"^ doubt was entertained that the incriiuinated Elijah 
punished. and the incriminated son had made many efforts to 
seduce the men of the 52nd from their allegiance. 
To allay, then, the excitement which, it was apprehended, their 
execution might create in the minds of the rank and file, Colonel 
Jamieson and other officers of the regiment proceeded almost 
^mediately to the lines, and explained to the men that the 
Eajah and his son had merely paid the penalty for pi'oved mis- 
conduct, They judged, from the manner of the men, that they 
had removed all ajpprehensions from their minds. At 9 o’clock 
The 62 nd however, the entire 52nd regiment 

Native marched quietly out of the station, without noise or 
mmin^ alarm, and proceeded some twenty miles without 
a halt to the Tahsildari of Patan. At that place 
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was stationed a company of their own regiment commanded by 
Lieutenant MacGregor. MacGregor, who naturally had no 
intimation of the proceedings of the regiment, was surprised, 
and at once placed in confinement under sentries. The Sipahis 
then sent in to their colonel a letter, most respectfully worded, 
in which they announced their intention of marching 
to Dehli, and offered to release MacGregor in ex- 
change for ten Sipahis left behind in Jabalpur, officers. 
This offer not having been complied with, the 
rebels kept their prisoner till they were attacked, and then shot 
him.**^ 

But, long before the commission of this atrocity, information 
of the high-handed action of the 52nd Native Infantry, and 
orders to return to Jabalptir, had been conveyed to the Madras 
column in the district. That column, consisting of four hun- 
dred men of the 33rd Madras Native Infantry, the lifle company 
of the 1st Madras Native Infantry, one troop of the 
4th Madras Light Cavalry, and four guns, manned 
by European gunners, happened to be at Damoh, SirSes 
sixty-five miles to the north-west of Jabalpur. It 
started at once, on the 21st of September. On the infantry, 
night of the 25th it encamped at Sangrampfir, about 
twenty-five miles from its destination. Between this place and 
Jabalptir, close to a village called Katangi, flows a navigable 
river, the Hiran, the passage across which, it was thought 
j)ossible, might be disputed by the 52nd. To secure 
the means of crossing it, a party, consisting of the 
grenadier company 33rd Madras Native Infantry, 
under Lieutenant Watson, and a few troopers of the 
4th, under Major Jenkins, left the camp at 2 o’clock in the 
morning of the 26th. At daybreak, as they were nearing 
Katanji, Jenkins and Watson, who were riding in 
front of their column, were suddenly fired at, and its way 
almost immediately surrounded. How they escaped thcml^ 
it is difiicult to imagine. It is, however, a fact, that 
notwithstanding all the efforts made by the Sipahis, they fought 
their way through them and reached their men. These were 


♦ MacGregor’s body was foiind by the officers of the Madras column with one 
ball through the neck, both arms broken, and his body perforated with thirty or 
forty bayonet wounds. Major Erskme had previously offered eight thousand 
rupees for his release. 
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not numerous enough to take the aggressive. Jenkins, there- 
. -x , fore, drew them up on a hill difficult to 

an wai or ema n ody, there awaited the arrival of 


the main column. 

To this column, on the point of starting about 6 o’clock in 
the morning, information arrived, in an exaggerated form, of 
the events at Katangi. The two European officers were reported 
killedj and the rebels were said to be pressing on in force. 
Eager to avenge their officers and relieve their comrades, the 
gallant native soldiers of the coast army hurried forward. On 
reaching the mouth of the gorge leading to Katangi, they found 
the 52nd had taken up a very strong position, both flanks 
covered by thick jungle. Without hesitating, they opened fire 
from the guns, and then attacked the rebels with the bayonet 
and drove them before them. On reaching Katangi, 
they were joined by Jenkins and Watson. The 
rebels. pursuit was Continued beyond that place. In 
Hatangi the body of MacGregor, murdered that 
morning, was found. The rebels suffered severely. A hundred 
and twenty-five dead were actually counted on the field, and it 
is certain that many more were wounded. On the side of the 
victors one man was killed and fifty were wounded. The 
column then returned to Jabalpur. 

This was not by any means the only skirmish which took 
place in the Sagar and Narbada territories during 
Mntftom autumn of 1857. In my story of the trans- 

Stfgarag^nst actions at Sagar, I have alluded to the conduct of the 
Banpur Rajah. This rebel chief, still hoping to 
gain greatly by the downfall of the British, had, 
after a great deal of promiscuous plundering, taken up a 
position at Nirauli, about nine miles from Sagar, and had 
strongly intrenched it. Against this position a force was sent 
from the Sagar fort on the 15th of September, under the 
command of Lieutentant-' Colonel Dalyell, 42nd 
withS®® Native Infantry. The expedition was not success- 
ofitsieader, ful ; for, though the rebels suffered severelv from 
nSyeii. the fire of the British guns, Colonel Dalyell was 
killed and the loss of the attacking party in killed 
and wounded was very severe. The intrenchment was not 
stormed. 

This affair did not increase the chances of the restoration of 
order. The remnant of the 62nd Native Infantry, numberino- 
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some five hundred and thirty men, continued, after its defeat 
at Katangf, to ravage the country. Joining the 
adherents of rebel Eajahs, these men took advantage S 
of the withdrawal of the Madras column from 
Damoh to plunder that place and to release the ^ ® 
pn'soners left there. They then took possession of a strong fort, 
about thirty miles from Sagar, called Garhakota, situated on a 
tongue of land in an angle formed by the rivers Sondr and 
Gadhairf, and from this they constantly sallied forth to plunder 
and destroy. In fact, as the year drew to a close, in spite of 
the fall of Dehli, the daring of the rebels increased, whilst the 
handful of British, shut up in the stations at long distances from 
each other, and powerless to interfere effectually, could do little 
more than hold their own. Several skirmishes, indeed, occurred, 
but with no decisive result. In one of those, early in November, 
near Jabalpur, the Madras troops defeated the enemy, but their 
commander, Captain Tottenham, was killed. In others, the 
defeat of the rebels merely signified a disappeaiance from one 
jungle to appear immediately in another. 

In preceding pages of this chapter I have alluded to the 
conduct of Captain Ternan in the Narsinhpiir district. I must 
devote a few lines to the military operations in that 
quarter. The garrison of Narsinhpdr consisted of Military 
lour companies of the 28th Madras Native Infantry Se 
under Captaiu Woolley. These Sip4his, unlike pfir district, 
the buUc of their brethren in Bengal, continued 
throughout the period of 1857-58 loyal and true. In November 
1857, led by \Voolley and accompanied by Ternan, 
they restored order in the disturbed parts of the 
district, co-operating for that purpose with a detachment sent 
from Sagar under Captain Eoberts of the 31st 
Bengal N.I. and Captain Mayne of the 3rd irregular 
cavalry. Its action was most successful. The districts north 
of the Narbada were cleared of rebels; and, in a 
hand-to-hand encounter with the largest body of 
them, the rebel leader, Ganjan Singh, a landowner 
of considerable consequence, was slain, and nearly all his 
followers were destroyed. Ternan, who had his horse shot 
under him in this encounter, then urged a rapid march upon 
Singhpur, a place held by a noted rebel called Balganjan.* 

* The following is the official report of this gallant operation: “On this 
occasion Captain Ternan took a party of the Irregular Cavalry (some of the 
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His advice was followed, and Dalganjan was taken and hanged. 
The following month another fatal blow was dealt to the 
insurgents near Chirapnr. When Woolley reached this place it 
was found evacuated. Ternan, however, pushing 
on a small party in search of the rebels, succeeded 
ChSfpiif surprising them, and capturing their tents, a 
^ 4-pounder gun, and many native weaj)ons. This 
enterprising ofi&cer followed up the blow in January 1868 by 
completely defeating the invading rebels from Eat- 
danpfir. garh and Bhopal at Madanpur. By this vigorous 
stroke Ternan finally cleared Narsinhpur district of 
all rebels of consequence. 

Before describing the measures ultimately taken to reassert 
British authority throughout this part of India, it is necessary 
that I should take the reader for a moment to Nagod. 

Nagod is a military station, in the Uehahdra district, distant 
foity-eight miles from E6wah, a hundred and eighty 
Nag(5d. from AUahabad, and forty-three miles from Sagar. 

The garrison in 1867 consisted of the 60th Bengal 
N.I., commanded by Major Hampton. Up to the 27th of 
August this regiment nad displayed no mutinous 
symptoms, and the men were regarded by their 
lufimtiy officers as staunch and loyal. It happened, however, 
that at the time that the 62nd Native Infantry de- 
camped from Jabalpiir in the manner already described, a 
rumour reached iNagdd that Kiinwar Singh was 
Buffiiaiid on that place. The men of the 50th were 

loySr accordingly ordered to prepare to march against that 
warrior. They appeared delighted at the order, 
made aU the necessary preparations with alacrity, and on the 
date above mentioned marched. They had not, however, 
reached the second’ milestone from Nag6d when a voice from the 
ranks gave the order to halt. The regiment halted. Some of 
the men then told the officers that their services were no longer 

3rd Irregiilar Cavalry, knovra as Taits’ Horse, who had remained loyal) in 
advance of the rest of the troops, and, coining on G-anjan Singh of Singhpiir, 
also called Dalganjan Singh — “surrounded by about two hundred armed 
followers, charged him at once under a sharp fire. The success of the troops 
was most complete. Captain Ternan behaved with much distinction, and his 
horse was shot under him.” Not a few d^ afterwards, as Erskine says, but 
then and there, being completely surrounded, Ganjan Singh and hxs chief foDoweis 
were taken prisoners, and the chief himsdf and several others hanged the next 
day. Most of the rebels were killed during the action, however. 
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required, and tliat they had better go. Opposition was useless 
A few faithful men escorted the officers and their 
families to Mirzdpur, whilst the remainder, returning bnttiiey 
to Nagod, plundered and burned the place, and then ^ 

inaugurated in the district a career similar to that the district, 
of their brethren of the 52nd. 

Eewah, I have already stated, is a small native state, ruled 
by a quasi-independent Eajah, recognising the 
suzerainty of the British, bound to them by treaties, Rdwah. 
and having a British Eesident at his court. In 1857 
the resident political agent was Lieutenant Willoughby Osborne, 
an officer of the Madras army, possessing great 
strength of will, a courage that never faltered, and 
resolute to do his duty to the utmost. Left un- 
fettered, Willoughby Osborne almost always did the right thing ; 
but, like many other men conscious of their powers, he writhed 
under the sway of self-appreciative mediocrity. Happily, at 
Eewah, he was unfettered. 

The town of Eewah lies little more than midway between 
Allahabad and Sdgar, being a hundi'ed and thirty- 
one miles south-west of the former, and one hundred 
and eighty-two miles north-east of the latter. It is of Uew«i. 
built on the banks of a small river, the Beher, a 
tributary of the Tons.* Around it runs a high and thick 
rampart, still nearly entire, flanked by towers, many of which 
have fallen into decay. Within this outer defence a similar 
rampart immediately environs the town; and still further 
inward a third surrounds the residence of the Eajah. It is a 
decaying place, and the population in 1857 scarcely exceeded 
six thousand. 

The residence of a Eajah whose ancestors had been proud of 
their independence, surrounded by districts in which 
mutiny was rampant, lying many miles from the Glance at tho 
route of tho British armies between Calcutta and sSuSnof 
the North-West, E6wah, in June and Jnly of 1857, Kewaii. 
seemed utterly lost. Not, however, to Willoughby 
Osborne. The first point to which that able officer directed his 
efforts was to win the Eajah. His character had, indeed. 


* Vide list of places at the commencement of this volume. Of the three 
rivers known as the “ Tons,” that here mentioned is the South-Western Tons, 
which rises in the state of Maihar. 
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already gained the respect and admiration of the prince, but in 
such times as were then upon them it became neces- 
sary^that the princes of India, especially the* small 
by Rajahs, should feel that they had everything to lose, 
Osborae.^^ nothing to gain, by the success of the mutineers. 

Osborne succeeded in instilling that feeling into 
the mind of the Rajah. On the 8th of June he was able to 

He ainsthe Rajah of Rewah had placed his 

^ troops at the disposal of the Government of India ; 
that the offer had been accepted; and that eight 
hundred of those troops, with two guns, had been sent to 
Amarpatan— a place commanding the roads to Jabalpur, Nagod, 
and sends bis Sagar — ^i^eady to oppose insurgents from any of 

troops to those stations, and to intercept communications with 
district?® the rebellious villages on the Jamnah. He de- 
spatched, about the same time, eleven hundred of the 
Rdjah’s troops and five guns to the Katra pass, about midway to 
Mirzdpur, and whence a rapid advance could be made on that 
important commercial city, on Bandras, or on Ohunar, as might 
be deemed advisable. A week later he obtained the Rajah’s 
sanction to send seven hundred troops to Bandah, and he 
induced him to issue a proclamation promising rewards to any 
of his soldiers who should distinguish themselves by their 
gallantry and loyalty. 

The measures taken by Willoughby Osborne had a very 
marked influence on affairs in Bundelttand. There, 
Excellent as in the adjacent territories, the smaller chieftains, 
tSSmea- ^^aostly men of impoverished fortunes, thought the 
sureaonBim- opportunity too favourable to be lost. They, too, 
deifchand. revolt. But Osborne was incessantly on the 

watch. By the skilful disposition of the Rajah’s 
troops, and by the display of an energy which never tired, he 
baffled all the earlier effoi'ts of the rebels. By the exercise of 
similar qualities he kept open the important line of road 
between Mirzapiir and Jabalpur, a necessary part of the avail- 
able postal route between Calcutta and Bombay. In a few 
weeks he was able to take an active offensive against the 
He takes insurgents. He defeated them at Kanchanpur and 

Se fiSf Zorah, then advancing on their stronghold — Maihar — 

he stormed that city on the 29th of December, 
pushed on to Jakhani, captured that place, thus 
opening thirty-six miles of road in the direction of Jabalpur. 
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At a date considerably later be, in the most gallant manner, 
captured the important fort of Bij4raghiigarh. Owing solely 
to the indefatigable exertions of this gallant Englishman, the 
rebel cause not only found no footing in Bundelk- and performs 
hand, but it lost way in the adjacent temtories. wonders. 

Nagpur, till 1853 the capital of the BhonsM dynasty, and 
since that period the chief town in the Central 
Provinces and the head-quarters of the Chief Com- Ndgpdr. 
missioner, is a large straggling city, about seven 
miles in circumference, having in 1857 a population somewhat 
exceeding a hundred thousand. Close to the city, on its western 
side, is a hilly ridge running north and south, known 
as the Sitdbaldl, possessing two summits, one at each 
extremity, the northern being the higher, the position, 
southern the larger, but both commanding the city. 

Outside of but near the city were the arsenal — containing guns, 
arms, ammunition, and military stores of every description — 
and the treasury of the province, containing a large amount of 
cash. To protect these and the city, the Commissioner, Mr. 
George Plowden, had, of European troops, one 
company of Madras artillery, whose head-quarters 
were at Kdmthl, eleven miles distant. The local 
native troops at his disposal were thus stationed : at KdmtM or 
in Ndgpur itself, the head-quarters of the 1st 
infantry, the 1st Cavalry, and the artillery of the 
Ndgpdr irregular fox'oej at Chdndd, eighty-five 
miles south of Ndgpiir, were the 2nd Infantry, and a detachment 
of the 1st, of the same force; at Bhanddrd, forty miles to the 
east of Nagpur, was another detachment of the 1st Eegiment ; 
the head-quarters and greater part of the 3rd Eegiment were at 
P'ipur, a hundred and thirty-seven miles still further in the 
same direction : the remainder of that regiment was 
at Bilaspur on the Arpa, a town in the same division, of the regular 
These, 1 have said, were local troops. Kdmthi was 
likewise the head-quarters of a brigade of the 
Madras army. The troops stationed there in 1857 were the 
4th Madras Light Cavalry, the 17th, 26th, 32nd, and 33rd 
Native Infantry, and the European artillery already alluded to. 
Brigadier H. Prior commanded the Nagpfir subsidiary force. 

very soon after the events of May 1857 at Mirath became 
known to tbe native population of the Central Provinces, 
symptoms of disloyalty began to be manifested by the troops, 
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especially by tbe cavaliy portion, of tbe local force. In the 
position he occupied, ruling a large city, dependent 
nmongsuhe physical aid upon a few European gimners and 
local troops, five native regiments, Mr. Plowden could not afford 
to pass unnoticed even the symptoms of mutiny. 
Still less could he afford it when all the circumstances of the 
intended rising, to the extent even of the signal which was to 
set it in action,* were, on the 13th of June, revealed 
andcKeT Plowden then resolved to act, and to 

cumboriego act promptly. He arranged with Colonel Gumber- 
focai troops. l®g©> "w^ho entirely trusted tbe men of his own regi- 
ment — the 4th Light Cavalry — that the troopers of 
the local regiment should be disarmed on the 17th of June. 
Colonel Cumberlege performed the task with skill and tact, and 
without bloodshed. Mr. Plowden followed up this 
^re arerfor^ blow by SO Strengthening the two peaks on the 
eventuaiitfi. Sitabaldi hill, that they might serve as a refuge for 
the residents of N'dgpur in the event of an outbreak 
in or about the city. He at the same time converted the 
Eesidency into a barrack, in which the civil and military 
officers should congregate during the night. 

These precautions were effective. Notwithstanding serious 
alarms, no outbreak actually occurred. The Madras 
tiiTsoSieM soldiers remained faithful, and, when a column 
of the comprising many of them was despatched to Jabal- 

army!^ the departing men were replaced by others of 

the same army not less loyal and true. The position 
at Nagpur was the more difficult in that the province of which 
it was the capital was isolated. No part of it was 
Isolated used as a high road for troops. No Europeans could 
SSgpfir.^ be spared for it fiom their more pressing duties of 
crushing the revolt in Oudh and in the North-West 
Provinces. Its safety was in the hands of the Commissioner. 
For it he was responsible. It was his duty, with most 
inadequate means, to assure it. Fortunately, Mr. George 
Plowden, who represented the Government at Nagpfir, was a 
gentleman of lofty courage and imperturbable nerve. Without 

* The mutiny was to have broken out on the 13th of June; the signal to 
have been the ascent of three fire-balloons from the city. The confession of one 
of the ringleaders, caught in tiie act of seducing the men of the 1st local 
infantry, gave ttie first intimation of the plot. 

t Vide page 70. 
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appliances, he acted as though he possessed them. Left without 
external resources, he regulated his conduct as 
though they were abundantly at his command. 

And he succeeded. Eventually, when the first 
fever-heat of mutiny had subsided, he restored their ® ‘ 
arms to the local troops. There is no truer test of a man than 
this capacity to meet dangers and difficulties when he is un- 
armed, to look them calmly in the face, to remain cool and 
imperturbable in their presence. If to do this thoroughly, to 
face disaffection boldly, and by daring self-assertion to force it 
to inaction, finally to submission — if this be a proof of greatness, 
then most assuredly Mr. George Plowden deserves to be classed 
amongst the great men brought to the front by the Mutiny 
of 1857. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DOMINIONS OP THE NIZAM. 

I r -will clear the ground if, before I record the action of the 
British generals which restored order throughout central India, 
I deal with the events in a part of the country already slightly 
touched upon in the first chapter of this book, and upon the 
issue of which depended, to a very considerable extent, whether 
the rebellion would or would not extend throughout the lengQi 
and breadth of southern and western India. I refer to the 
dominions of the Nizam. 

Those dominions — called after the capital, Haidardbad, 
the abode of Haidar — occupy a portion of India 
Haidaribiw. south of the Vindhva range, and enclose about 
ninety-five thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
square miles. Measuring from their extreme point in the north- 
east, they extend four hundred and seventy-five 
bSfSS to the south-west, and in their widest part they 

of the ^ give almost a similar measurement. On the north- 
®^st they are bounded by the central provinces, of 
which Ndgpiir is the capital ; on the south-west by 
portions of the Madras Presidency ; on the west by the Bombay 
Presidency ; and on the north-west by a portion of the same 
presidency, by the dominions of Sindhid, and by the Sdgar and 
Narbadd territories. A consideration of tbis proximity to so 
many inflammable points will convince the reader how danger- 
ous would have proved a Haidardbdd in arms; how essential 
it was that tranquillity should be maintained within her 
borders. 

When the year 1857 dawned, the Nizdm was Nasir-fid-ddulah. 
This prince died, however, on the 18th of May, and 
TheNizim. was^ succeeded by his son Afzfil-fid-ddulah. The 
minister, Sdlar Jang, nephew of his predecessor. 
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Suraj-ul-Mulk, had held the highest office in the state since the 
year 1853. He was a man of great ability, great 
intelligence, devoted to the interests of his country s«£iar jang. 
and his master. It was his pride to prove that the 
natives of India can be governed by natives, not only with 
justice, but with a regard to their habits and modes of thought, 
such as, he considered was impossible under alien rule. But, 
holding these opinions, he was, nevertheless, a sincere admirer 
of the British character ; sensible of the absolute necessity of 
an overlordship, which, while interfering as little as possible 
with the internal affairs of a native state, should take from each 
the power to draw the sword against a neighbourr The British 
Eesident at the Court of the Nizam in the early part of 1857 
was Mr. Bushby. This able officer, however, died in February 
of that year. He was succeeded by Major Outhbeit Davidson, 
an officer of the Bengal army, who had at a previous 
period held the office temporarily, and who had then 
shown that he possessed all the qualifiLcations Davidson, 
necessary for discharging its duties in quiet times. 

Major Davidson took charge of the office of Eesident on the 16 th 
of April. In a very short time an opportunity offered for him 
to show the stuff he was made of. 1 have already stated that 
on the 18th of May the Nizd,m, Nasir-ud-daulah, died. His son, 
Afzdl-ud-ddulah, was installed after the necessary 
ceremonies. But to the disaffected in Haidardbdd the accession 
the death of one ruler and the succession of another 
seemed to offer a mine of promise. The late Nizto 
had trusted Sdlar Jang, It was quite possible that his successor 
might refuse his confidence to that powerful minister. At all 
events an attempt might be made to discover the actual lay of 
the situation. Accordingly, when the men of the city of 
Haidarabad rose on the morning of the 12th of June, they found 
the walls of the city covered with placards, signed or purport- 
ing to be signed by orthodox Maulavfs, calling upon the faithful 
to enrol themselves and murder the Europeans. Major David- 
son was not the last to receive the intelligence. 

Acting promptly and vdth vigour, he at once 
requested the general to parade his entire force in Davidson, 
full marching order, with forty rounds of ammuni-^ 
tion per man. This parade impressed the disaffected immensely. 
On the morning of the 15th a second parade, not less imposing, 
was ordered. At this the Resident was present, and addressed 
VOL. V. G 
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tlie troops.* By that time it had become known that the 
influence of Salar Jang was not less weighty with the new ruler 
than it had been with his predecessor. That loyal 
aM by sdiar on learning that a large mob had assembled 

near the mosque known as the Mekka mosque, and 
had hoisted there a green flag, sent down a corps of Arab mer- 
cenaries upon whom he could rely to disperse them. Subse- 
quently he arrested the principal leaders of the movement, and 
for the moment the plague was stayed. 

Only, however, for the moment. The information which 
poured daily from the outer world into the city, 
Bad feeling often ill an exaggerated form, made every day a 
fhepo^ia” deeper impression upon the minds of the more 
tion by the bigoted of the population. They argued that, whilst 
^envTt^ their co-religionists had risen for the faith in the 
west. north-west, it was not becoming in them to sit idle 
in the south. They recalled to the minds of 
listeners, likewise impressionable and fanatically disposed, that 
little more than half a century had elapsed since Dehlf, the 
capital of the Muhammadan world of India, had fallen into the 
hands of the infidel ; that a supreme effort had now recovered 
it, and that, if that effort were supported by the entire 
Muhammadan community of the Dakhan, the recovery would 
be made complete, the gain would become permanent. These 
were no idle words. I'hey sank deep into the minds of the 
people of Haidarabad — a people that had never known European 
rule, and that had never welcomed its approach to their borders. 
In a few weeks they produced corresponding acts. 

A little before 6 o’clock on the evening of the 17th of July, 
five hundred of the Eohilah troops in the service of 
the Nizdm, supported by some four thousand of the 
db*S(j. mob of HaidardbM, rose in insurrection and marched 
on the Eesidenoy, demanding the release of thirteen 
mutineers and deserters, who, caught red-handed in revolt, 
had been made over by Major Davidson to Sdlar 
minister, who was not very well 
Resident Served by his agents, only heard of the outbreak just 

* The gairison at or near Haidardbad consisted of a battalion of artillery, 
the 7th Madras Light Cavalry ; the 3rd Madras Europeans j the 1st, 22nd, 24th, 
84th, 41st, 42nd, and 49th Native Infantry. The force, known as ‘‘The 
Haidar4b4d Subsidiary Force,” was commanded by Brigadier, afterwards Sir 
Isaac Coffin. 
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on the eve of its occurrence. He at once sent a sjpecial 
messenger to warn the Resident, Major Davidson, how- 
ever, in anticipation of some such movement, had improvised 
defences all round the Residency, had mounted guns on the 
newly-erected bastions, and had warned his military secretaiy, 
Major Briggs, to arrange the troops at his disposal 
in the manner best calculated to meet a sudden Davidson's 
attack. Seven minutes then sufficed to send every 
man in the Residency to his post. The insurgents 
came on, in the manner of undisciplined fanatics, drunk with 
excitement, without order, and without leading, properly so 
called. A fire of grape from the ramparts sent them reeling 
back. They came on again, only similarly to be received, and 
similarly to retire. Staggered by this reception, they were 
beginning to recover from their mental intoxication, 
when a charge of the Nizam’s troops decided them 
to flee in confusion. Many of them then took refuge rebels.^ ® 
in a two-storied house, at the end of a narrow street. 

In this place it was resolved to allow them to stay till the morn- 
ing. They did not, however, avail themselves of the permission. 
Mining under the floor, they escaped during the night. In this 
attack on the Residency, several of the rebels were killed ; in 
their flight from the Niz6m’s troops more were taken 
prisoneis. Amongst the latter were the two ring- 
leaders, Tor^bdz Khdn and Maulavf Alla-tid-din. leaders. 

The former, attempting to escape, was shot dead ; 

the latter was tried, convicted, and transported to the Andaman 

Islands. 

The manner in which this wanton attack teiminated pro- 
duced a veiy salutaiy effect on the minds of the 
Haidarabad population. It showed them very 
clearly that their own rulers, men of their own 
faith, sided with the British. It needed but one 
word from Sdlar Jang to I'ouse the entire country. Not only 
was that word not spoken, but the fanatical Muhammadans 
were made clearly to understand that, in the event of their 
rising, they would have to deal, not with the British only, but 
with their own Government as well. 

Still the situation grew daily more critical. The city of 
Haidarabad had ever been filled with military 
adventurers. The custom of importing Arabs from sitnatfon 
beyond the sea, and of forming of them regiments ^ ^ ^ 

G 2 
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of peculiar trust, had long prevailed. But, in addition to the 
Arabs, there used to come from every part of India 
by reason of thosc adventui'ous spiiits to whom the sober ad- 
SveSr ministration of the British gave no avocation. 

From Eohilkhand, from the Panjab, from Sindh, 
from Dehh, and from the border-land beyond the Indus*, men 
of this stamp had never been wanting. To them were added, 
in the autumn of 1857, adventurers more dangerous still. The 
mutinied and disbanded Sipabis who had been unable to leach 
Dehli, or whose offers had been rejected by Sindhia, poured in 
shoals into Haidardbad. Combining with the other 
classes I have mentioned, and who gave them a 
cordial welcome, they helped to swell the ranks of 
the disaffected and to impart to them a discipline in which the 
others were lacking. 

The presence of these men added not a little to the dim- 
culties of S^lar Jang and the Nizam. Every 
rumour of misfortunes befalling the British arms, 
which reached the city, roused feelings which might 
at any moment prelude an outbreak. If we think of all that 
was happening in the North-Western provinces — of the 
massacre of Kanhptir, of the long siege of Dehli, of the leaguer 
of Lakhnao, of Havelock’s three retirements, of the events at 
Agra, at Indilr, at Jhansi, at Bandah — we shall understand 
ve^ easily why this was so. It must be remembered, too, that 
rumour magnified every skirmish into a battle, every repulse 
of the British into a catastrophe, whilst it but faintly 
upon an in- whispered, or whispered only to discredit, the 
victories gained by the foreigners. When wo think 
of the news of these disasters coming upon an in- 
flammable people, hating, with the intolerant hate of religion, 
the dominant infidel, armed to the teeth, and chafing under 
their forced inaction, we may well wonder how peace was, by 
any means, preserved. 

But peace was preserved — mainly owing to the excellent 
understanding between the Government of the 
Nizam and the British Resident. Whilst the 
former used all those arts which a powerful native 
government has so well at command, to check the fanatical 
ardour of the disaffected, the Resident, acting in 
Reinforce- concert with the Nizam, applied for a larger force 
aiSJe? of European troops to overawe the same class. In 
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consequence of these representations Davidson received later 
in the year a reinforcement of a regiment of cavalry', a 
regiment of infantry, and some artillery. 

Whilst thus securing his hase, Major Davidson was not un- 
mindful of another means for employing the trained 
soldiers of the Nizam — the soldiers of the Haida- 
rdbad contingent, led by English officers — in a thfempioy- 
manner which might transfer the sympathies of the 
great bulk of the people, from whose ranks those Haiaarjibiid 
soldiers were drawn, to the British^ cause. Acting 
in. concurrence, then, with the Niz^m and Salar India. 

Jang, and with the full aiiproval of the Government 
of India, he formed towards the beginning of 1858 a brigade 
from the regiments of the contingent, and sent it to act in 
central India. This brigade was composed of the 1st, 3rd, and 
4th regiments of cavalry, of the 3rd and 5th regiments of 
infantry, and of three field -batteries of artillery. The splendid 
deeds of these troops will be narrated in their proper place. 
But I will not wait to record that the other purpose which 
had suggested this action to Major Davidson was entirely ac- 
complished. The successes obtained by these soldiers 
elated the relations they had left behind them, and resujt of 
these came, in a very brief period, to regard as their 
own the cause for which their kinsmen were fighting. 

From that time forward all anxiet;^ ceased in Haidardbdd itself. 
In some parts of the districts the disturbances which arose wore 
eagerly quelled, and, with one exception, no chieftain of rank 
showed the smallest inclination to question the wisdom of the 
policy adopted by the Niz4m and his minister. 

That exception was the Edjah of Shorapur.* Shorapur is a 
small territory situated in the south-west angle of 
the Nizam’s dominions. The Hindu chief who had Shoriipfir. 
ruled it had, fifteen years prior to 1857, fallen into 
pecuniary difficulties so great that he found himself unable to 
fulfil his obligations to his suzerain, the Nizdm. 

Certain arrangements, unnecessary here to detail, antecedent 

followed, which, ended, after the death of the Eajah, 

in the administration of the country falling for a 

time into the hands of the British. This arrangement lasted 

* For a most interesting account of the Bdjah of Shordpifr and the causes 
which led him to revolt, I refer the reader to the Story of My lAfe^ by the late 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, one of the most charming of autobiographies. 
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till 1863, when the country was handed over to the native ruler 
Character ^ flourishing Condition. The young E4jah, 
SroonSiict however, soon dissipated his resources ; and, finally, 
so embarrassed as to be utterly reckless. 
He was in this state of mind when the events of 
1857 occurred. With the record of the disasters attending the 
British came whispers of the advantages which must acciiio to 
him from a successful rebellion. The Eajah had not 
strength of mind to resist the temptation. 
Intoxicated by the promises made him, he called 
together the men of his own clan, and began to levy Eohilah 
and Arab mercenaries. 

Full intelligence of the doings of the Edjah was quickly 
Davidson conveyed to Major Davidson. Well aware that to 
ukes prevent an outbreak even by an extravagant display 
of force was far wiser and far cheaper than to allow 

Xu6ftSur68« • n n - , ^ ^ • 

it to come to a head, Davidson at once took decisive 
measures. Acting in concert with Lord Elphinstone, who 
displayed on this occasion, as on every other, a far-sighted 
policy and a rare unselfishness, he called up, with the sanction 
of that nobleman, from the Bombay Presidency a force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, consisting of a detachment of 
andsur- European troops, the Marltha Horse, the 15th 
?ounS ttie Bombay Native Infantry, and a battery of artillery, 
cou^w, located at a point equi-distant between 

the Shordptir and the southern Marath i country. At 
the same time he arranged that a force from the Madras 
Presidency, under Major Hughes, should watch the eastern 
frontier of Shorapur, whilst he detached four hundred men and 
two guns of the Haidardbdd contingent, commanded by Captain 
Wyndham, to occupy Linsfigur, ready to act in concert with 
either of the other forces, as necessity might require. 

Before these preparations had been completed Cuthbert 
Davidson, hoping to save the Eajah from his own 
EwecSip- folly, despatched to his court, early in January 1858, 
^u to save of his own most trusted assistants. Captain Eose 

Campbell. Campbell, however, only wasted his 
efforts. The Eajah had given himself to the fanatical party. 
Not only did he continue deaf to all entreaties, but he was, it 
is beheved, prepared to connive at the murder of 
his guest. This, at least, is certain, that Captain 
Campbell received an intimation from the Eajah’s 
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own relatives and servants tiiat his life was in imminent 
danger. 

It would have heen fruitless to temporise further. Captain 
Campbell proceeded to Linsugur and ordered 
Wyndham to march on Shorapur. Wyndham 
started at once and reached Shorapur on the 7th of ShoriCpfir; 
February. As he approached, the Eajah, as is 
customary in such cases, sent his own servants to indicate 
a proper encamping-ground. The servants led 
Wyndham to the place selected — a narrow valley, andavS?*' 
surrounded by lofty hills and rocks. But Wyndham, a snare laid 
though but a captain, was too old a soldier to 
fall into the trap. He moved on to an open 
plain, where he was comparatively safe from danger of 
surprise. 

That night Wyndham was attacked by a force composed of 
the clansmen of the Eajah, of Arabs and Eohilahs, , 

estimated at from five thousand to seven thousand 
strong. The attack continued all night, but its 
result was never doubtful, Wyndham, aided by ^ 

Eose Campbell and the medical officer, Dr, Williamson, 
barricaded the position, and with the guns kept up 
a continuous fire. At 1 o’clock in the moming he 
was reinforced by a hundred cavaliy of the 
Haidardbad contingent. The rebels then ceased their attack, 
and occupied the heights near the town. 

Meanwhile, expressses had been sent to Major Hughes and 
Colonel Malcolm. Major Hughes, with two com- 
panies 74:th Highlanders and some Madras cavalry, 
arrived first, early on the moming of the 8th. the rescue. 
Joining his troops to those of Wyndham, Hughes 
at once attacked the rebels. A squadron of the 8th Madras 
cavaliy, commanded by Captain Newberry, led the attack, and 
charged a body of Eohilahs. Unfortunately, Newberry and 
his subaltern. Lieutenant Stewart, better mounted than their 
men, dashed into the middle of the rebels before 
their men could follow them. Newberry was killed Se 
and Stewart was severely wounded. The enemy, 
however, were driven frorh the heights above the town. The 
city being very strong, the approaches to it difficult 
of access, and the walls and bastions crowded with 
defenders, Hughes thought it advisable to w^ait for ° ® ® 
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Colonel Malcolm’s force, •whidi was expected that night, before 
attempting anything further. 

But the Eajah did not wait for Malcolm. Dispirited by the 
failure of his attack on Wyndham, and aware that 
fl^esin^t^e reinforcements were approaching, he gave up the 
^ game as precipitately as he had entered upon it, and, 
accompanied by a few horsemen, fled that night 
towards Haidarabad. Arriving there, with but two 
followers in his train, he made a fruitless attempt to 
gain the protection of the Arabs. Despairing of a 
refuge, he was found wandering in the bazaar, w as apprehended, 
and taken to Salar Jang, who made him over to the Eesident. 

The departure of the Eajah led to the immediate evacuation 
of Shorapur by the hostile bands. Colonel Malcolm, 
Ster^tue arrived on the evening of the 8th, entered the 

enters tue following morning and found it almost 

deserted. Captain Eose Campbell assumed charge 
of the administration of the country.* 

So ended the only serious attempt made to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Dakhan.f The preservation of 
The tran- that tranquillity was essential to the maintenance 
Se Dakhan of the British pow’-er in India. There can be no 
assured in question but that the rising of Haidarabdd, headed 
mSrehy by the Nizam, would have been a blow struck at 
the heart. The whole of western and southern 
India would have followed. Central India, the dominions of 
Holkax', and Eajputana could not have escaped ; and 
phinstone. ^ probable that the communications 

Lord Harris, between Calcutta and the North-West would have 
been severed. That this calamity did not occur is 
offic<*is acting due to many causes. The far-sighted and generous 
policy of Lord Elphinstone did much ; the Governor 
of Madras, Lord Harris, contributed all that was 
possible for a man in his high position to contribute. Major 


* The stoiy of the Elijah’s end is tragical. He was sentenced to death, but 
the G-ovemor-Q-eneral commuted the punishment to four years’ imprisonment, 
after which he might be restored to his territory. The very day the Edjdh 
received this news he shot himself, Colonel Meadows Taylor thinks accidental! v.—^ 
Vide Story of My Life, Vol. H. 

t The literal meaning of the term “ Dakban ” is “ soutn.” Hence the south 
of India is called “ The Dakhan,” i,e, “ the south.” It is often incorrectly spdt 
“ Deccan,” ** Dekhan,” “ Dekkan.” 
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Cutlibert Davidson displayed a skill, a tact, and an energy far 
above the average ; ho was well served by his subordinates ; 
Colonel Malcolm, Major Hughes, Captain Wyndham, and their 
comrades executed with marked ability the tasks entiusted to 
them. But the efforts of these men, great and 
valuable as they were, would have been utterly un- by 
availing had the Nizdm and his minister not 
seconded them. For three months the fate of India 
was in the hands of AIzUl-M-daulah and Salar Jang. Their 
wise policy proved that they preferred the certain position of a 
protected state to the doubtful chances of a resuscitation of the 
Dehli monarchy under the auspices of revolte I Sipdhis. 
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BOOK XIV.— CENTRAL INDIA, KlEWl, GWlLllR, AND THE 
SOUTHERN MARlTHl COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER I, 

SIB HUGH BOSE AHU CENTBAL IHUIAt 

Th a previous chapter of this history * I stated that Colonel 
Durand had heen appointed to act as agent for the Governor- 
General at Inddr in consequence of the departure 
Ha^itS* of the agent, Sir Eobeit Hamilton, to Europe on 
leave. Sir Eobert Hamilton, on hearing of the 
mutiny at Mlrath, at once asked permission, though he had 
been but six weeks in England, to return and join 
Sacutta? appointment. The application was granted, and 

Sir Eobert arrived in Calcutta in August 1857. 

Very soon after he had reached Calcutta, Sir Eobert Hamilton 
was called upon by the Government to state the measures 
which he considered necessary for the restoration of tranquillity 
in central India. There were very many reasons why it was 
natural that the Government should be anxious to have bis views 
on this important subject. Sir Eobert Hamilton was a very 
eminent public servant. He had passed the greater 
Qualifications part of his Career in high official positions in central 
Hamilton to traversed every inch of 

S^the that territory, but he knew the exact distances 
between village and village throughout it, the lay 
central fiidia. of the ground, the disposition of the people, the 
peculiarities which constituted either a bond or a 
division between the several districts. Sir Eobert had trained 


♦ Vol. m. page 135. 
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from his early youth, the hoy who, in 1857, ruled the possessions 
of his anoestois as Tdkaji Eao Holkar. The training and the 
connection — that between a guardian and a ward — ^had inspired 
both with similar feelings, feelings of the warmest regard. 
More than that — each thoroughly believed in the other. Each 
would have wagered the possession he most valued on the 
question of the loyalty of the other. Sir Robert Hamilton was 
not less acquainted with all the courtiers of his charge, with 
their character, their dispositions, the influences they exercised. 
He knew to a scarcely less degree every man of note in the 
countiy. 

When, then, the Government of India applied to Sir Robert 
Hamilton to state the measures which he considered 
necessary for the restoration of order in central 
India, they did that which it would have been Bubmitsa 
in the highest degree unwise to omit. Sir Robert 
Hamilton responded to the call. He drew up a 
memorandum, which he submitted to the Governor- Government. 
General. Lord Canning passed it on to Sir Colin 
Campbell, who was still in Calcutta. 

Sir Robert Hamilton’s plan was as follows. He proposed that 
whilst one column, coming from the Bombay Presi- 
dency, should make Mdu its base of operations, and S piL: 
sweep thence the countiy between that point and 
Kalpi on the Jamnah, reconquering Jhdnsi in its course ; an- 
other, coming from Madius, should form its base at Jabalpflr, 
clear the line of communication with Allahdrbad and Mirz^ptir, 
and cross Bundelkhand to Bandah. Thus Kalpi and Bandah 
would constitute the points towards which the two columns 
would separately be directed. 

This plan was fully discussed between Sir Robert Hamilton, 
Sir Colin Campbell, and the Chief of the Staff — 

General Mansfield— and, in the end, was, with one 

slight modification in one of its details, adopted.* slight modi- 

Sir Robeit Hamilton calculated that if no delay 

were to occur in the formation of the several 

columns, the points indicated would be reached by the let of 

May, 1858, 

* The modification was immaterial. Sir R. Hamilton, had suggested that 
the two brigades of which the Mdu column would be composed should, prior to 
their advance on Jhdnsi, effect a junction at Sfprf. Sir Colin Camphell 
substituted Giinah for Sfpri. Giinah is nearer to Jhdnsi hy seventy miles. 
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This plan approved, Sir Robert Hamilton proceeded to Indur, 
. and arrived there on the 16th of December, 

13^7, and not only resumed the appointment 
political charge of the of Govemor-Generars Agent for central India, 
b^it took up likewise the political functions 
in respect of all the chiefs in the Sagar and 
N'arbadd territories, which, till then, had been exercised by the 
Commissioner of those territories. 

The day that witnessed the return of Sir Robert Hamilton 
greeted likewise the arrival of the officer who had been 
nominated by Lord Canning to command the force which, 
having its base at Man, was to work up to the southern bank 
of the Jamnah. That officer was Major-General 
and Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B.* Sir Hugh Rose bore, even 

^ character for ability, decision, and 

firmness. Entering the army in 1820, he had early 
given proof of those qualities, and when, in 1840, the Govern- 
ment of the Queen decided to detach several British officers 
to serve in Syria with the view of checking the progress of 
the rebellious Pasha of Egypt, Lieutenant- Colonel Rose pro- 
ceeded thither in the capacity of Deputy Adjutant-General. 
Here he distinguished himself no less by his judgment 
than by his daring courage. In a hand-to-hand encounter 
m Egypt, Egyptian cavalry, in which he was 

wounded, Colonel Rose captured with his own 
hand the leader of the enemy, an exploit which procured for 
him a sabre of honour from the Sultan and the Order of the 
Nishan Iftihar set in diamonds. For his conduct in Syria, too, he 
was decorated witL the companionship of the Bath. A little later 
he was nominated by Lord Palmerston Consul-General of Syria. 

When, a few years subsequently, Russia was preparing to 
make her bid for the inheritance of the “sick man,” Colonel 
Rose was nominated secreta^ to the embassy at 
" Constantinople. Later on, just before the storm 
broke. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe proceeded to 
England, and Colonel Rose succeeded him as cTiargS d'affaires. 
Holding that office, he not only penetrated the designs of 
Russia, but detected that the one means by which England 
could foil them was to put her foot down, and say, “ One step 
further constitutes war.” Impressed with this idea, when 


* Afterwards Field Marshal Lord Strathnairn, G.C,S.I., &c. 
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Prince Menscliikoff endeavoured to impose upon the Sultan 
terms which would have annihilated the independence of 
Turkey, and the Sultan, turning to the British charge d'affaires, 
implored him to give a material pledge of the support of 
England by bringing the Biitish fleet into Turkish waters, 
Colonel Rose took the responsibility upon himself, and ordered 
the fleet, which was then lying before Malta, to Besika Bay. 
The fact that such an order had been sent answered for the 
moment the purposes of the Sultan. Russia was checked ; and, 
if she renewed her attack, it was because the same firmness and 
the same clear-sightedness were not apparent in the conduct 
of the British ministers who approved the admiral for refusing 
to comply with Colonel Rose’s requisition. 

Subsequently Colonel Rose served in the Crimean war. He 
was recommended for the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour for his conduct at Alma, was repeatedly cn^ea. 
mentioned for distinguished conduct in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, and had two horses shot under him at 
Inkerman. I cannot omit to add that Marshal Canrobert, then 
commanding the Erenoh army in the Crimea, recommended 
General Rose for the Victoria Cross for his gallant conduct on 
three different occasions, and that the claim was not preferred 
solely because general officers were expressly excluded from the 
decoration. For his services in this war General Rose received 
the Turkish order of the Medjidie, was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and received a step in rank “for 
distinguished conduct in the field,” 

When the mutiny broke out in India, Sir Hugh Rose 
proceeded at once to that country. He landed in 
Bombay on the 19th of September, was brought on 
the general staff of the army from that date, and somLiy. 
was shortly appointed to the command of the force 
acting in Malwa, the operations of which I have recoided in 
this volume.* He proceeded accordingly to Indur in company 
with Sir Robert Hamilton, who had taken the only route then 
open, that vid Bombay. 

Simultaneously, almost, with the appointment of Sir Hugh 
Rose to command one of the columns in- 
dicated, Brigadier General Whitlock of the 
Madras army wasnominated to direct the other, Mairas column. 


* Fide Chapter ii of the last Book. 
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The proceedings of this officer will he related in the next chapter. 
This will be devoted fo the operationsof the Man column. 

The force now called the Central India Field Force, of which 
Sir Hugh Rose took command on the 17th of 
SrHuT i^®cemher, consisted of two brigades — the^ first 
Row’s force, being at Man ; the second at Sihor. The brigades 
were thus formed. The first, under the command 
of Brigadier 0. S. Stuart of the Bombay army, was composed of 
a squadron 14th Light dragoons, a troop of the 3rd Bombay 
light cavalry, two regiments of cavalry Haidarabad contingent, 
two companies of the 86th Eegiment,* the 25th Regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, one regiment infantry Haidarabad 
contingent, three lighfa field batteries — one belonging to the 
Royal Artillery, one to that of Bombay, the third to Haidardbdd 
— and some sappers; the second, commanded by Brigadier 
Steuart, 14th Light Dragoons, of the head-quarters of the 
14th Light Dragoons, head-quarters of the 3rd Bombay light 
cavalry, one regiment of cavalry Haidar^b^d contingent, 
the 3rd Bombay European Regiment, f the 24th B ombay Native 
Infantiy, one regiment of infantry Haidarabad contingent, a 
battery of Horse Artillery, one light field battery, one battery 
Bhopdl artillery, one company Madras sappers, a detachment of 
Bombay sappers, and a siege-train; this latter was manned, 
when brought into action, by draughts from the field batteries. 
From the second chapter of the last book the reader will 
have gathered some idea of the hard work which 
had already devolved upon this force ; he will have 
composing seen how the men composing it had triumphed over 
obstacles, had beaten every enemy, had proved 
incontestably that they were made of the stuff 
which required only leading to conquer. They had now once 
more a leader. Personally, indeed, that leader was a stranger 
to them, but his reputation had gone before him, and that repu- 
tation was of a nature to make the men grudge even the short 
period of repose which it was necessary that they should take. 

That repose was necessaiy for the perfect carrying out 
A short period of repose the plan devised by Sir R. Hamilton with 
AvSiitiwk^tomove^to^^^ Colin Campbell in Calcutta by virtue of 
concert^with™r^ which a secoud force, that to be commanded 

♦ The remainder of the companies of this regiment joined just before the 
attack on Chanddri. 

t Now the 2ad Battalion, Leinster Regiment 
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by Whitlock, should start from Jabalpur. Until tidings of 
Whitlock’s movements should be received. Sir Hugh was forced 
to halt at Mau. 

The time was not thrown away. The two brigades were 
organized; the country immediately about them 
was pacified; the line of advance was marked out; 
the men had time to recruit themselves. The 
country about Mau and Indur is peculiarly suited to be a 
resting-place. It abounds with the necessaries of life ; there is 
plenty of wafer and of fodder ; the climate at that season is 
most enjoyable ; the country, hilly and diversified, is pleasant 
to the eye. The halt there was but short ; it scarcely exceeded 
three weelcs — ^not too long to satiate the men with their rest, yet 
long enough to make them glad to be once more on the move. 

On the 6th of January Sir Hugh Eose, accompanied by Sir 
E, Hamilton, started from M£u to join the 2nd 
brigade at Sihor. On the 8th the siege-train was entere upon 
despatched thither. It arrived on the 15th. On 
the following morning Sir Hugh, reinforced by ^**'^*^‘ 
about eight hundred Bhopdl levies contributed by the loyal 
Begam of that principality, started for Bahatgarh, a strong 
fort held by the rebels. The 1st brigade left M£u on the 10th, 
and then marched in a line parallel with the 2nd brigade upon 
Ohdnddri, a very famous fortress in the teriitories of Sindhia. 
I propose first to follow the fortunes of the 2nd brigade. 

Edhatgarh, distant only twenty-five miles from S%ar, is 
situated on the spur of a long high hill, and 
commands the country surrounding it. The eastern 
and southern faces of the fortress are almost perpendicular — ^the 
rook being scarped. Bound their base runs a deep and rapid 
river — the Bm4— answering the purpose of a wet ditch. The 
north face is covered by a strong wall, facing a very thick 
jungle, between which and the wall is a deep ditch twenty 
feet wide. The western face overlooks the town and the road 
to Sagar, and its gateway is flanked by several bastions, round 
and square. Along each face and in the four angles were 
bastions commanding the only possible approaches. Altogether 
it was a most formidable position. 

Sir Hugh Eose arrived before this place on the morning of 
the 24th of January. He at once, with small loss, sir Hugh 
drove the enemy from the outside positions they 
had occupied in the town and on the banks of the 
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river, and then completely invested the place. Fronting 
the eastern face he posted Ihe Bhopal troops; facing the 
northern, the 3rd Bombay light cavalry and the cavalry of 
the Haidarabad contingent. With the remainder^of the force 
he occupied the plain across which runs the road to Sagar. He 
then reconnoitred the ground preparatory to selecting sites for 
his breaching batteries. 

The enemy, falling back as Sir Hugh advanced, had re- 
The rebels the town. Issuing from its walls into the 

® thick jungle already spoken of, they made thence, 
defeMe^ during the 25th, several raids on the camp-followers 
and baggage animals of the force, and at night even 
attacked the position held by the Bhopal troops. They were, 
however, repulsed with slight loss. 

Early the following morning Sir Hugh Rose made a move 
forward. Crossing the Sagar road with the 3rd 
Europeans, followed by the 18-pounders, howitzers, 
jungle and and mortars, and the guns of the Haidardbad 
Hugh^to Contingent, he entered the jungle. But no sooner 
hia had he reached a point well within its thick covering, 
attack?^ than the enemy, who had been lurking near, fired 
the jungle-grass on all sides. For a few moments 
the position was perilous, but Sir Hugh, turning back beyond 
the range of the flames, sent his sappers to cut a road for the guns 


up the height to the north of the town. This operation and the 
bringing up of the guns occupied the greater part of the day. 

. Meanwhile the remainder of the force had 

occupied the town, and driven the enemy 
within the fort. 


At 3 o’clock the summit of the hill fronting the northern 
face of the fort was gained. Sir Hugh at once 
selected sites for his breaching batteries, and set the 
sappers to work. By 8 p.m. the mortar battery was 
^ ^ ready. Whilst it was being thrown up the 6- 
pounders of the Haidarabad contingent maintained a constant 
fire of shot and shell on the fort, whilst the 3rd Europeans 
employed their Enfield rifles to keep down the matchlock fire 
of the enemy. At 11 p.m. the mortar battery opened fire, and 
continued it all night. The breaching batteries were com- 
pleted by daybreak. 

These opened five early on the morning of the 27th, and 
continued it all that day and the day following. At 10 p.m. on 
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the 28th a large breach had been made, and two men went 
forward to examine it. They had just returned 
when a sudden rush of camp-followers and cattle- 
drivers from the lear gave intimation that some- op?n.* 
thing startling had happened. Ifc tianspired im- 
mediately that a rebel force was advancing to the relief of the 
place. 

It was so indeed. The Eajah of Banpur, whose doings in 
the vicinity of Sagar I have already lecorded,* was 
advancing on the rear of the besieging force with a 
considerable body of revolted Sipahis and other marches to 
levies. He came on with great boldness, his pilcei^ 
standards flying, and his men singing their national 
hymns. But, if his appearance at this critical juncture was a 
surprise to Sir Hugh Eose, it was a surprise that did not 
embarrass him. Instead of ceasing his fire against the fort he 
redoubled it. To deal with the Eajah of Banpur, he at the 
same time detached a small force, consisting of a detachment 
of the 14th Light Dragoons, the 3id Bombay cavalry, the horse 
artillery, and the 5th Haidarabad infantry. It did not require 
extraordinary exertion to effect this object. The confidence of 
the Edjah and his followers vanished as they heard 
the tramping of the horses of the British and Indian but vanishes 
cavalry. They did not wait to be charged, but, on the 
throwing away their arms and ammunition, made tueBntfeh^ 
off with such celerity, that, though hotly pursued, a troops, 
few only were cut up. 

The attempt at relief, apparently so formidable, was really a 
stroke of fortune for Sir Hugh. It had been made, 
evidently, in concert with the rebels within the fort, 
and its failure so disheartened them, that they evaSS 
silentlj’’ evacuated Eahatgarh during the night, 
escaping by a path the precipitous nature of which seemed to 
preclude the possibility of its being used by man.j* Their flight 
was not on the whole to be lamented, for Eahatgarh was found 

* Tide page 66 and the pages following. 

f “The most amazing thmg was to see the place from whence they had 
escaped. To look down the precipitous path made one giddy — ^and yet down 
this place, where no possible footing could be seen, they had all gone — men and 
women — ^in the dead of the night I One or two mangled bodies lay at the 
bottom, attesting the difficulty of the descent. Nothing but demair could have 
tempted them to have chosen such a way."— Dr. Lowe’s Central India durmg 
the Rdiellion of 1857-58 ” — a book to which I am much indebted. 

VOL. V. 
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to be so strong as to make it tenable by a few resolute defenders 
against numbers greatly superior. 

The rebels were pursued, but without much effect ; they had 
gone too far before the evacuation of the place had been 
discovered. A little before noon on the 30th Sir Hugh received 
information that the Eajah of Banpiir, reinforced by the 
garrison, had taken up a position near the village of Barodia, 
about fifteen miles distant. He at once ordered out the horse 
artillery, two S^-inch mortars, two guns of the 
faike^np a reserve battery, the 3rd Europeans, the majority of 

the cavaliy, and a section of the Madras sappers, 
and went in pursuit. About 4 o’clock he came upon 
them posted on the banks of the Bina, and prepared to dispute 
his passage. Sir Hugh at once attacked, and, though the rebels 
fought well, he forced the passage of the river. The country 
on the other side was thick and bushy, and the rebels took 
every advantage of it. From the liver to Barodia 
Sir Hugh had to fight his way step by step. 
Sy^LrHiieb without loss. Two officers* 

were killed and six were wounded. The casualties 
among the men were likewise severe. In the end, however, the 
rebels were completely defeated, and, though the rebel Eajah 
was not captured, he owed his safety only to his acquaintance 
with the intricacies of the jungle. The force returned to 
Eahatgarh about 2 o’clock in the morning. It found there 
a supply of provisions sent from Sagar escorted by a detachment 
of the 31st Eegiment Native Infantry. 

The fall of Eahatgarh had effected two most important 
objects. It had cleared the country south of Sagar 
of rebels, had reopened the road to Indiir, and had 
ofK^tgarh. made it possible for the general to march to the 
relief of Sagar, now beleagueied for nearly eight 

months. 

The state of Sdgar has been recorded in a preceding chapter 
of this volume. Its situation remained unaltered. 
Although, during the interval since we left it, the 
last visited garrison had made occasional sallies, more or less 
successful, it may be stated generally that the rebels 
had retained possession of the strongholds all over the district, 

* One of these was Captain Neville, E.E. He had joined the force only the 
day before. Captain Nev^e had served tbronghont the Crimean war, in which 
he greatly distinguished himself. 
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and that, by means of those, they had possessed likewise the 
country. The manner in which they had used their usurped 
jDOwer had made the peasantry look earnestly to the time when 
the law-enforcing rule of the British should be restored. 

That time had now arrived. Sir Hugh Rose marched from 
Eahatgarh direct on Sagar. Ho entered that place 
on the morning of the 3rd of February, escorted by nia/Son 
the Europeans, ojOdcors and others, who had held the sum, 
fort, and who had gone forth to welcome their 
deliverers. The 31st Native Infantry was one of 
the very few regiments of the Bengal army which, retaining its 
arms, had remained faithful throughout that trying 
period. The greater honour to the 31st, for its 
companion infantry regiment had revolted, and it infantry, 
had been tempted on all sides. 

Some of those companions had now to bo dealt with. 
Twenty-five miles to the east of Sagar stands, on an 
elevated angle of ground, the strong fort of Gar- The fort of 
hdkdta. The eastern face of this fort is washed by 
the wide river Sonar;* the western and northern 
faces by the nullah GidAri, with precipitous banks ; the south 
face possesses a strong gateway flanked by bastions, and a ditch 
twenty feet in depth by thirty in width. So strong are the 
parapets of this fort, that when, in 1818, it was attacked by 
Brigadier Watson with a force of eleven thousand men, ho was 
unable, in three weeks, to eflbot a breach in them, 
and was glad to allow the garrison to evacuate the streSith! 
place with all the honours of war I In February 
1858 it was hold by the revolted Sipdhis of the 51st and 52nd 
Native Infantry, and other I'ebels, well supplied with ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 

Sir Hugh Rose sent a small force to destroy the fort of Sanoda 
on the 8th, and on the 9th of February marched 
towards Garhakdta. Ho arrived within sight of it arrivoH 
at half-past 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 11th. 

Whilst the men wore taking up their assigned “ 
positions he made a reconnaissance, which was not oonoludotl 


* The Sondr rises in the Sugar district at an elevation of one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty feet above the sea. It holds a north-eastern course of one 
hundred and ten miles, receiving the Buirmd on the right, and eight miles lower 
down falling into the Ken on its left — Tiiountok. (New Edition.) 

11 2 
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till 8 P.M. He found that the rebels had thrown up earthworks 
on the road to the south, hy which they had expected him to 
arrive, and that they were occnpying a position close to the 
village of Basari, near the fort, in some force. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, he at once drove them from 
the positions they held, and occupied Basari; nor, 
^ejuiageof though during the night the rebels repeatedly 
' attacked him, could they regain the posts they had 

lost. 

The next day Sir Hugh commenced his attack. He first 
caused a breaching battery to be thrown up opposite the western 
face. A 24-pounder howitzer working all day from this battery 
soon silenced the enemy’s guns. Lieutenant Strutt 
Excellent of the Bombay artillery, already referred to in these 
sSatt?fire pages, succeejed in dismounting one of the enemy’s 
guns which had been worked very successfully 
against the assailants. It was this shot, “one of the many 
good shots made under fire by Lieutenant Strutt,” which, in Sir 
Hugh’s opinion, made the Sipahis reflect on the 
casualties which might befall them. Certainly, 
evacuate the after their experience of Strutt’s correctness of aim, 
they lost heart. In the night they consulted, and 
determined to escape if they could. Unfortunately Sir Hugh 
Bose’s force was so small, a great pari having been left at Sagar, 
that he had been unable to place a portion of it in a position 
which would guard the gateway. By this gateway, then, the 
Sipahis made their way into the country during the night of 
the 12th. They were, how’-ever, pursued early the following 
morning for twenty-five miles by Captains Hare, with his 
HaidarabM cavahy, two troops of the 14th Light Dragoons 
under Captains Need and Brown, and a division (two guns) of 
horso artillery under Lieutenant Crowe. Hare came 
wwuedby rebels at the Bias river, near the village 

Haw and of Biar, led his guns and^cavalry across it; opened 
cu up. enemy ; then charged and pursued them 

for some distance, inflicting considerable loss. 

Garhakota was found full of supplies. Sir Hugh had its 
western face destroyed, and returned to Sagar on the 17th. 

Jhdnsi, a hundred and twenty-five miles to the noilh, was 
the next point to be aimed at. But between Sagar 
The road to and Jhansi lay the passes of Malthon and Madanpur, 
jhansf. Surahi and of Maraura, the towns of 
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Slulhgarli and Banj^Tir.* After overcoming tlio certain oLstacles 
which these plucos would pi’ohahly olTov, Sir ITugli would have, 
hoforo niareliing on Jhaiiwi, to circct a junction with his 1st 
Brigade under lirigadier Stuart. 

Before soiling out on this expedition there wore oilier 
eonsidorations demanding attention. Sir Ilugli 
could sear<*i‘ly move from Sugar until lio should Sonfwinch 
receive certain information that Brigadier Whitlock’s 
(jolumu had started from Jahalprir for that ^daco. “ ‘ ’ 

Meanwhile lie would have timo lo repair damages and to store 
Huppli<‘S. The ncceasity for this was the more pressing inasmuch 
as it had hoon ascertained that the districts through which the 
force would have to nuirch, still occupied by rebel Sipdhis or 
disaffected chiefs, would supjdy little or nothing in the way of 
commissariat. ’’Ilio hoi season, too, was setting in, 
and it was certain that not a blade of grass would which 
survive a few weeks of its duration. t>ir Hugh 
foresaw all this, and employed the enforced delay in 
laying up su}»pli(‘s. Ho caused to bo collected sheep, goats, 
oxen, grain, iioiir, and large supplies of tea and soda water. 
Much of tlio grain was sent by the loyal Bogain of BhopiU. 
Tiio sick and wounded men ho transfeiTcd to tlio Sagar field 
hospital, lo bo sent away or to rejoin as ‘Opportunity might 
offer. IIo rc-supplicd tho siego-farain with ainnnmition, and 
strengthened it by tho addition of heavy guns, howitzers, and 
largo mortars from tho Sagar arsenal. Ho obtained likewise 
an additional supply of elephants, and, what was of great 
consequonco, he secured summer clothing for his European 
soldiers. 

At length nows came that Whitlock had left Jabalpdr. Sir 
Hugh’s ])reparatiouH wei’o now »s complete as they could bo 
made. Accordingly a start Avas determined upon. 

On the evening of the 2dth <if February Sir Hugh wllffiicM 
defacdied Major Orr’s ctdunm of the Jlaidarabad 
oonlingeiit to march on a route parallel withhisowii, ukosUio 
and at 2 o’clock he set out with tho remuiudor of tho 
troops. I’lic following clay ho took, after some 
shelling, tho fort of Harodia. Pressing forward, h© found 


^ Mantura lios thirty-sovon miles north of Sfigar, and twonty-two west hy 
north of Hhdhgurli. jsyiigfirh lies forty miles uorth-oast of Sdgar. Bdnpifr is 
in the Mlitpitr district. 
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Shaligarli and Banpur.* After overcoming tlie certain ol)stacles 
which these places would prohahly offer, Sir Hugh would have, 
before marching on Jhansi, to effect a junction with his 1st 
brigade under Brigadier Stuart. 

Before setting out on this expedition there were other 
considerations demanding attention. Sir Hugh 
could scarcely move from Sagar until he should Sons wSch 
receive certain in formation that Brigadier Whitlock’s 
column had started from Jabalpiir for that place. ® ® • 

Meanwhile he would have time to repair damages and to store 
supplies. The necessity for this was the more pressing inasmuch 
as it had been ascertained that the districts through which the 
force would have to march, still occupied by lebel Sipahis or 
disaffected chiefs, would supply little or notliing in the way of 
commissariat. The hot season, too, was setting in, 
and it was certain that not a blade of grass would Se to wMch 
survive a few weeks of its duration. Sir Hugh 
foresaw all this, and employed the enforced delay in ‘ 

laying up supplies. He caused to be collected sheep, goats, 
oxen, grain, flour, and large supplies of tea and soda water. 
Much of the grain was sent by the loyal Begam of Bhopdl. 
The sick and wounded men he transferred to the Sdgar field 
hospital, to be sent away or to rejoin as -opportunity might 
offer. He re-supplied the siege-train with ammunition, and 
strengthened it by the addition of heavy guns, howitzers, and 
large mortars from the Sagar arsenal. He obtained likewise 
an additional supply of elephants, and, what was of great 
consequence, he secured summer clothing for his European 
soldiers. 

At length news came that Whitlock had left Jabalpur. Sir 
Hugh’s preparations were now as complete as they could be 
made. Accordingly a start was determined upon. . 

On the evening of the 26th of Eebruary Sir Hugh wSckiSd 
detached Major Orr’s column of the Haidarabdd 
contingent to march on a route parallel with his own, takes the 
and at 2 o’clock he set out with the remainder of the 
troops. The following day he took, after some 
shelling, the fort of BarodiA Pressing forward, he found 


* Mar&ura lies thirty-seven miles north of Sdgar, and twenty-two west by 
north of Sh^garh. Shdhgdrh lies forty miles north-east of Sdgar. B^npilr is 
in the I41itpiir district. 
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himself, on the 3rd of March, in front of the pass of Malthon. 

This pass, of great natural strength, had been forti- 
Mdithon! ^ and was now held in force by a mixed army of 
Sipahis and local levies. A reconnaissance having 
convinced Sir Hugh of the great loss of life which would 
Sir Hn h inevitably attend a direct attack upon it, he 
dMid^ to determined then only to feign an attack in front, 
flSttk march huLk of his force, he should gain 

the table-land above the hills by a flank movement 
through the pass of Madanpur. With this view, early on the 
Madanpdr. ™orning of the 4th of March, he detahed a force,* 
under Major Scudamore, to menace the pass, whilst 
with the remainder, now strengthened by the junction of the 
Haidarab^d troops, he moved on Madanpur. 

The pass leading to this town forms a narrow gorge between 
two ranges of hills, thickly covered with jungle and 
pfir brushwood, and capable of offering a solid defence. 

The rebels had not only crowned the heights on 
both sides of the gorge, and planted guns in the gorge itself, 
but they had sent, to a considerable distance in advance, skir- 
mishers, who, concealed in the jungle, would be able to harass 
an advancing enemy. The British troops, in making the 
turning movement contemplated, marched for about six miles 
along the foot of the hills, which they then began to ascend. 

Almost immediately the enemy opened fire. The 
crests seemed alive with their infantry, whilst their 
British. guns from the gorge poured in a continuous fire. 

Sir Hugh sent the 3rd Europeans and the Haidarabad 
infantry to storm the heights, brought his guns to the front, 
and returned the enemy’s fire. 

The British sk irmi shers drove back the rebel footmen, but as 
these retired another artillery fire opened from a 
SfSS of^ commanding position at the further end of the pass, 
the rebels, So galling and so heavy was this fire that for a short 

time the British advance was checked. Sir Hugh 
even ordered the guns to retire some yards. Before this could 
be done Sir Hugh’s horse was shot under him, and the artillery- 
men were forced to take refuge behind the guns. Bullets fell 
like hailstones, and the number of killed and wounded increased 
every moment. 

* Consistiiig of the 24th Bombay NX, three guns Bhopal artillery, one 
howitzer, a detachment 14th light dragoons, and the 3rd Bombay caraliy. 
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Tlie halt, however was only temporary. The guns of the 
Haidarabad contingent coming up at this con- 
juncture opened with shell on the enemy’s masses to JvtVcomo by 
the left of the pass in support of the guns in action. 

Under cover of this combined shower, the 3rd 
Europeans and the Haidarabad infantry charged, Asiatics c‘an 
stand anything but a charge of European infantry. They had 
here a splendid position, and a large force of the three arms to 
hold it ; but the sight of the charging infantiy stnick awe into 
ihem. Far from awaiting, with their superior numbers, tho 
hand-to-hand encounter offered, they fled in disorder and 
dismay. They were followed through the pass by their enemy, 
and only halted to take breath when they found themselves 
within the town of Mandanpdr. 

That town, however, was to be no secure refuge to thorn. 
Sir Hugh Kose brought his howitzers to the front 
and opened fire upon it. For a few minutes the sir Hugh 
rebels replied, and then fled to the jungles behind, likewise from 
The oavahy, sent in pursuit, followed them to the 
walls of the fort of Surahi. 

The effect of this victory was very great. It so daunted the 
rebels that they evacuated, without a blow, the 
formidable pass of Milthon, the fort of Narhat to SStolT'** 
the rear of it, the little fort of Surdhi, the strong 
fort of Mardura, the fortified castle of Bdnpdr — the ^ ® 
residence of the rebel Eajah called after it — the almost im- 
pregnable fortress of Tal-Bahat on the heights above the lake 
of that name. They abandoned also the line of the Bind and 
the Betwd, with the exception of the fortress of Chanddri, on 
the left bank of the latter river. 

^ Leaving Sir Hugh Bose to reap the consequences of his 
victory at hladanpur, I propose to return for a mo- 
ment to the division of the Haidarabad contingent Sgulfc’ 
left at Mandesar under Majors Orr and Keatinge. 

In a preceding page of this volume I have shewn how 
Durand, before marching on Indfir, had left, for the conservation 
^ peace and order in western Malwd a detachment of tho 
Haidarabad contingent of all arms at Mandesar under Major Orr, 
with Major Keatinge as political agent and military 
governor of the province. There they remained OntaiA 
^til amval at Indiir of Sir Eobert Hamilton. 

X hat high official at once directed Orr and Keatinge 
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to march up the Agra road, and to restore on it the postal and 
telegraphic communications which had been destroyed. 

A more interesting march was not undertaken during the 
entire period of those troublous times. Keatinge and Orr were 
the first representatives of the Biitish power who had been seen 
in that j^art of the country for many months. As they marched 
up the Agra road huge coils of telegraph wire were brought by 
night, and placed on the roadside, by people who dreaded lest 
the wire should be found in their possession. From the centre 
of haystacks, likewise, postmasters recovered the mail-bags 
which had been left with them when the outbreak occurred at 
Indiir. The little force, re-establishing the wires as it puslied 
on, proceeded as far as Gunah, there to await the arrival of the 
1st Brigade under Stuart on its way to Chanderf. 

To the proceedings of that brigade I must now invite the 
reader’s attention. 


In pursuance of the instructions of Sir Hugh Eose, Stuart 
had left Mau on the 10th of January, and marched upon Gunah, 
the road to which had been cleared by Orr and Keatinge in 
Chanderf. manner just described. About seventy miles to 

the east of Qtinah lies the important post of 
Chand4ri. Chand4rf is a very famous town. Its splendour in 
the prosperous times of the Mughul empire had made it 
notorious. “If you want to see a town whose houses are 
Its former ps-l^ces, visit Chanderf,” was a proverb in the time 
spieSuu of Akbar. In the reign of that illustrious prince it 
was described as a city possessing fourteen thousand 
houses built of stone, three hundred and eighty-four markets, 
three hundred and sixty caravansaries, and twelve thousand 
mosques. Since that period, it is true, the lule of the Marathas 
Its later worked a great change in its prosperity. In 

decay. later years, too, its manufactures had suffered from 


competition with Manchester. But its fort still 
remained, strong, menacing, defiant, with a long history, 
testifying alike to its prestige and to the valour of its defenders. 

Situated on the summit of a high hill, defended by 
^ rampart of sandstone, flanked by circular towers, 
itafort. the fort of Chand4rf, seen by an approaching enemy, 
looked worthy of its reputation. To this place, in 
February 1868, flocked the Sipahis beaten in the actions already 
detailed by Sir Hugh Eose, to join there the men who had 
iworn to defend it successfully or to perish. 
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Against it Brigadier 0. S. Stuart, joined b}’ Oit and Keatinge, 
marehed from Giinab. On tbe 5th of March lie 
reached a place, KhukwasAs, six miles from Chand4ri. ad^oes 
Between Khukwasas and Chandeii the road lay 
through a dense jungle. Stuart, therefore sent two 
companies of the 86th foot and the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry to the front in skirmishing order. After marching 
three miles, he arrived at a narrow pass between two high hin« 
— a place offering splendid capabilities for defence. To the 
surprifce of Stuart, no defence was offered. Two 
miles further, however, the road was found 
‘barricaded. The engineers began to clear away the enemy, 
barricades ; but they had not worked long before 
the enemy were seen to climb the hill to the left. On reaching 
it they opened out a musketry-fire. From this point of vantage 
they were soon dislodged by a small party of the 86th, and, the 
barricades having been removed, the artillery advanced, covered 
by the 86th on the right, and the 25th Native Infantry on the 
left. They had not gone far, however, before a very heavy fire 
opened upon them from the wall of an enclosure about a mile 
distant from the fort. The 86th dashed forward to gain this 
enclosure. One officer of the regiment, Lieutenant 
Lewis, and the political agent with the force Major Leiis 
Keatinge,* of the Bombay artillery, outrunning the Keattog?. 
men, gained first the top of its wall, and jumping 
down, followed by a few men, drove out the enemy. Stuart 
pursued his advantage, and did not halt till he had occupied 
the hills to the west of the fort. 

The next few days were spent by Stuart in clearing the 
neighbouring villages, in reconnoitring, and in 
planting his guns in a commanding position. On 
the 13th the breaching batteries opened fii-e, and by storm! 
the evening of the 16th effected a breach which was 
reported practicable. Stuart had with him, as I have already 
stated, but two companies of the 86th. The remainder were 
marching to join him, and on the 15th were only twenty-eight 
miles distant. On the afternoon of that day the officer who 
^Commanded them received a despatch from Stuart telling him 


^ The same who had accompanied Orr in the opening of the Agra road a 
now General Keatinge, Y.G. 
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that the breach would probably be practicable on the morrow, 
and, that if he would push on and join him on the 
marc^^ 16th, he, Stuart, would defer the assault to the day 

the 86th. following. The commanding ofBcr set out at onoe, 

and his men pushed on with so much alacrity, that, 
though they had already marched fifteen miles that morning, 
they joined Stuart by 10 o’clock on the 16th. 

Thus reinforced, Stuart, early on the morning of the 17th^ 

. sent his stormers, men of the 86th and of the 25th 

dft Kative Infantry, to the attack. Their impetuous 

hStf rush carried all before them. Major Keatinge, who 

“ ■ accompanied the party, and who led it into the 

breach, was struck down, severely wounded. But his fall did ; 
not stop the stormers. The rebels hurled themselves over th# ' 
Tbe stonn. Parapets to avoid the rush they could not withstan^^ r 
and most of them escaped. A letter which 
Brigadier had sent the previous day to Captain Abbott 
manding a party of cavalry, and requesting him to invest the 
north side of the fort, reached that officer too lete. But f 
place was taken with all its guns.* , , , ; 

Sir Hugh Bose heard of the storming of ChAnddti m the 
Informed that the garrison had esoaped'rtei^WiI 
siTHngb a detachment of the HaidarAbM < 

to intercept them. This force came up ‘ 
stragglers only, but captured some camels and pon 
On the 19th he marched to Chancbanpur, one march, fourteen 
miles, from Jhansi, After a rest here of about two hours, he 
despatched the cavalry, horse artillery, and light field-guns of 
the 2nd brigade to reconnoitre and invest that place, > 

To the fall of Jhansi Lord Canning and Iibrd Mphinsto^Ejjil 
attached the greatest importance. They _ " ^ 
that fortress as the stronghold of rebel power . 
central India, the main strength of the fo 
rebel force on the J ananah. It was a place, n 
in which the slaughter of English men ’ 
had been accompanied by circumstances of peculiar atroei^t! 
and where hatred to the English name had b^n illustrAt^ 1^ J 
acts of the most wanton barbarity. Nevertheless, anxious 
was Lord Canning, anxious as was Sir Colin Campbell himse 
that the blow, the most efiective of all to the rebel cause 


marclies on 
JbinsL 
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* The casnAiti^ in the capture were ^ 
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central India, sHould Le strnck, they were Lotli so little appre- 
ciative of the enormous value of delivering 
that blow at once, whilst the success of Sir 
Hugh. Eose’s brigades was yet fresb in tbe c. Campbell to order the 
minds of the rebels, that, on the very eve frJmjhSnsi^*^® 
of the crisis, they both sent orders to defer 
the attack on Jhdnsi, in order to divert the force elsewhere. 
From the dangerous consequences of their own orders they were 
saved by the firmness and decision of Sir Robert Hamilton. 

I have already stated that Sir Hugh had sent the cavalry and 
horse artillery of his 2nd brigade, on the afternoon 
of the 20th, to reconnoitre and invest Jhansi. He R^SndSir 
was about, a few hours later, to follow with his R. Hamilton 
infantry, when an express arrived in camp bear- de^tcues 
ing two despatches. One of these was from the 
Governor-General to Sir Robert Hamilton, the other from the 
Commander-in-Chief to Sir Hugh Rose. 

The purport of these two despatches was identical. They 
represented that the Rdjah of Charkhari (in Bun- 
delkhand), a man who, throughout the trying f^erto^^ 
period of 1857-58, had shown unwavering fidelity 
to his British overlord, was being besieged in his 
foit by Tantia Topi and the GwALidr contingent, and they 
ordered Hamilton and Rose to march at once to his relief, 
Whitlock’s force not being near enough to effect that purpose. 

Charkh&ri was about eighty miles from the ground on which 
Sir Hugh’s force was encamped, on the direct road 
to Bandah. Jhansi was within fourteen miles. To 
the mind of a soldier the idea would naturally 
present itself that the surest mode of saving the se^eto 
lesser and more distant place was to attack at once 
the more important and nearer fortress ; that to act 
on the principle indicated in the despatches would be to act in 
defiance alike of the rules of war and of common sense. So it 
appeared to both Hamilton and Rose. But Sir Hugh was a 
soldier. He had received a positive order. Foolish though he 
hnew that order to be, he was bound to obey it unless the means 
could be devised of superseding it by authority which he might 
deem higher and more potential. 

Sir Robert Hamilton devised those means. How, I will relate 
in his own simple words. “ Sir Hugh Rose considered the order 
of the Oommander-in-Chief imperative : there was not anything 
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left to my discretion in my letter from tbe Governor-General ; 
Sir Robert *0 it woTild be a great political 

ilamilton mistake lo draw off from Jhansi, which our cavaliye 
investing, and our force within fourteen miles; 
rcsporihibiiity moreover, supposing the force moved on Cbarkhiri, 
possible to march the eighty miles before 
once of the the rebels had carried the foit, the Bdjah having no 

M jiSml provisions, and having lost the outworks, aocorui^ 
to my intelligence. I, therefore, took on myself tl^ 
responsibility of proceeding with our operations against Jh4n^ 
trusting to that course as the most effective to draw the enemy 
from Charkharf, and so I wrote to the Governor-General.”* 

It was a responsibility which only a strong man would takoi, 
Hmaiiotfa ™ 'Speot opposition to the orders of ih«« 

detcnuiDii- two highest officials in the oounity, but under t&e 
oircnmBianfleB it was a re^wnsabiKty which it aS 
Gbaracterto necessary to assume. It gave a deeii^ ohaiacter w 
I campsugn, and enabled Sir Hu^ Bose to ea^ 

to a glorious condtudon the task rnhSih he had 
in hand at Min. ' 

Freed by Sir Bobert Hamilton from the neoeeei^ 

the vicious course indicated by the ‘^piriitifflwlll 
Sir Hugh Bose set out at 2 o^ci^''S|^B| 
Jbtosf. morning of the 21st for JhAnsL He arrived bdflH 
that city at 9 o’clock, and, halting his troops 
open about a mile and a half from the fortress, proceeded wiA ’ 
his staff to reconnoitre. He did the work oomnletelv, for it had 
struck 6 p.M. before he returned. 

Between the open ground on which Sir Hugh had a^ 

TbeUytf ** fiwtPBBB of Jhhasi 

fttgromu bangalowaqoflpiaedniaftaawrihwhii ^ihr’* 711^18 

the town were seveial mg» 
tomarind trees. On the right of ibn 

ing to the north and east of the dfy, was arang WhB 
through which ran the E&lpi and Urdiah zn^; ie itfy . f-Mf 
were other hills and the Datii roads ; due awth wm tjj l 
fortress on a high gianite rook, overlooking t^ walled4n citj^ 

* Memorandam satanitted by Sir S(d>ett EjmStai to t.»iJ p-'-- - » 
dated tie 20 tlidM*jsh, 18 ®. 

t VoLm.p«gel22. t Lowe’s CbiilnilJMftt 
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Tlie great strengtli of tlie fort of Jhansi, natural as well as 
artificial, and its extent, entitle it to a place among 
fortresses. It stands on a elevated rock, rising out strength of 
of a plain, and commands tlie city and surrounding 
country. It is built of excellent and most massive 
masonry. The fort is difficult to breach, because composed of 

f ranite ; its walls vary in thickness from sixteen to twenty feet. 

t has extensive and elaborate outworks of the same solid con- 
struction, witb front and flanking embrasures for artillery-flre, 
and loop-holes, of wbich in some places there were five tiers, for 
musketry. Guns placed on the high towers of the fort com- 
manded the country all around. On one tower, called the 
“ white turret,” then recently raised in height, waved in proud 
defiance the standard of the nigh-spirifed Eani. 

The fortress is surrounded on all sides by the city of Jhdnsi, 
the west and part of the south face excepted. 

The steepness of the rook protects the west ; the fortified 
city wall springs from the centre of its south face, running 
south-east, and ends in a high mound or mamelon, which pro- 
tects by a flanking fire its south face. The mound was fortified 
by a strong circular bastion for five guns, round part of which 
was drawn a ditch, twelve feet deep and fifteen broad, of solid 
masonry. 

The city of Jh^nsi is about four miles and a half in ciroum- 
It is surrounded by a fortified and massive 
jprom six to twelve feet thick, and varying in 
from eighteen to thirty feet, with numerous 
bastions armed as batteries, with ordnance, and loop- 
^ and with a banquette for infantry.* 

The town and fortress were garrisoned by eleven thousand 
men, composed of rebel Sipahis, foreign mercenaries, 
and local levies, and they were led by a woman who 
believed her cause to he just, and who, classified ac- fonresl^ ^ 
cording to Channing’s definition of greatness, was a 
Woine, though of the third order. 

In his long reconnaissance of the 21st of March, Sir Hugh 
Eose had noted all the strong points of the defence, of 
and had examined the lay of the ground. He noted sir Hugh’s 
tifie many difficulties presented to the attack, by 

'• Sir Hugh Rose’s despatch, dated the 30th of April, 1858, from which this 
description is taken almost textually. Sir Hugh adds, further on : “ A remarkable 
feature in the defence was that the enemj had no works or forts outside the city.*’ 
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tlie fort percLed on a lofty granite rock, witli its three 
lines of works, its flanking fire, its thick and solid walls. He 
had discovered that it would be necessary to take the city prior 
to assailing the fortress, a work involving double labour 
double danger. In this reconnaissance, however, he had 
on his plan of attack. That night he was joined by the cavaliy 
of the 1st brigade. The next day he completely invested the 
city and fortress with his cavalry. In this investment the 
defenders read the determination of the English general to cap- 
ture not only the place but its garrison. 

One of the measures taken by the Eani might under, other 
circumstances, have caused considerable embarrass- 
of^ppuel ment to the besiegers. She had made the country 
all about bare. Not a blade of grass was to be 
Thanks, however, to the loyalty of Sindhid and of the 
Tehrf,* the force was throughout the operations abmi^fmp. 
supplied with grass, firewood, and vegetables. 

The cavalry having invest^ the city on the 22nd, 

. began on the night of that day. At 9 

detachment of Madras and Bombay sappers wafe Sml 
with two 18-pounders, and a company 24th Bombay 
Native Infantry, to throw up a battery near the XJrchah ioh 
on the east side of the town wall ; other parties were detadhej®^;, 
at the same time to positions which the general had sdeefe^ 
Working hard that night, the next day, and the night and dw 
which followed, they made ready on the evening of the 24& 
four batteries, constituting the right attack. On the morning 
of the 25th they opened fire. That day, too, the bulk of the 1st’ 
brigade came into line. It was at once posted soxith of the 
constituting there the left attack, ; 

The siege now progressed in real eamuosi. For 
days the fire from the b^eging bathes 
the walls of the city and fort was 
^mteen were poured into the inty, 

guns never ceased to reply. The labour 
upon the small force of the besiegers was tremendous, 

the period of which I have spoken the men 
JSdSSra of took off their clothes, nor were the horses unbrifiei® 


the besiegers except to Water, Nor were the exertions 


* Tehri, also called Urchah, is a Bund^ Eaj^t State, iimaediate^y te 
»ast of the Jhdnsi and LalitptEr districts. Its^jah is looked upon 
lead of the Bondelis. ^ 
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besieged less determined. Women and children were seen 
assisting in repairing the defences of tho walls, and 
in carrying water and food to^ the troops on duty, bL^cg^d. 
whilst tho Rani constantly visited the troops and 
animated them to enthusiasm by her presence and her 
words. 

For breaching purposes Sir Hugh had been able to employ 
only two 18-pounders, the remainder of the guns being laid so 
as to employ the enemy incessantly, and to damage the build- 
ings inside the city. The progress made by these 18-pounders 
l<ras, owing to the great strength of the walls, ex- 
•^semely slow. But on the 29 th tho parapets of the ^tionfftha 
mamelon bastion wore levelled by the fii*e f i*om the effected, ** 
left attack, and the enemy’s guns there rendered 
useless. The two following days the cannonading continued 
ynith great spirit. A breach had been effected, but 
it was barely practicable ; tho courage of tho enemy 
continued unabated ; danger seemed only to increase vmLn to 
'their resolution. Suoh was the state of affairs when 
0 , new danger arose for the besiegers. On the 
evening of the 8 1st of Maroh intelligence reached Sir Hugh 
Bose that an army was advancing from tho north for the relief 
of the fortress I 

This was the army of Tdntii Topf. The career of this able 
MarAthA leadet will be told at .fuller detail in a subsequent 
SuflSoe it to say that, after his victory over Windham 
^ subsequent defeat by Sir Oolin Campbell, Tdntia had 

the Ganges, and' subsequently, in obedience , 

orders from Bao Sdhib, the nephew of Ndnd Sahib, 
had proceeded to Kdlpf. Thonoe, complying with orders from 
the same quarter, ho had, with a small force of nine hundred 
Sipdhis and four guns, moved on CharkUarf, and, on tho 
eleventh day, had taken it, capturing twenty-f«)ur 

f uns and three lakhs of rupees. Just at this time cuiSri, 
e received a letter from the Ranf of Jhdnsi, bogging 
him to come to her help. Again ho asked for orders, and again 
’ received the full approval of his superior. His 
#o!roe, by this time, had boon increased by tho juno- jnd marches 
' tiou of nve or six regiments of tho Gwdliar oontin- juSsr^^ 

C it and the levies of rebel Rdjahs to twenty-two 

usand men and twenty-oight guns. Loading it himself, ho 
^l^rched on the English oamp before Jhansi. 


d marches 
relievo 
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The position of Sir Hugh Eose was perilous. Before him 
was an unconquered fortress, garrisoned by eleven 
Hugh^Rose^s^ thousand warriors, full of the ardour of battle ; ad- 
poation. ** vancing against and close to him, an army of more 
than twenty thousand men led by a chieftain who 
hated the English, and who had twice revelled in their defeat 
at Kahnpur. It was a position which required in a special 
degree great daring, a resolute will, the power to take respon- 
sibility. A single false step, a solitary error in judgment, 
might be fatal. But Sir Hugh Eose was equal to the occasion. 

Eightly believing that to withdraw the troops then 
mauSuntbe** fortress, for the purpose of meeting 

Kegeandto the new enemy, would give the besieged all the 
iene\ing Hioral advantages of victory as well as the material 

army. advantages which they would derive from a virtual 

raising of the siege, the English general resolved 
still to press the siege with vigour, whilst at the head of all the 
troops not engaged in actual duty he should march against the 
new enemy. The extreme daring of this plan will be realised 
when the reader reflects that Sir Hugh was unable to assemble 
more tiian fifteen hundred men of all arms for this purpose, 
that of these only five hundred were British, and that the 
enemy numbered, according to Tdntia Topfs own admission, 
twenty-two thousand men. Sir Hugh’s preparations* for the 
engagement were made on the evening of the 31st. He resolved 
to attack early the following morning. 

Sir Hugh had drawn his covering force from both brigades, 
the detachment from the first being led by Brigadier C. S. Stuart, 
that from the 2nd by himself in person. The men slept in their 
clothes ready for immediate action. The precaution was 
necessary. At 4 o’clock in the morning of the 1st, Tantia Topi 
advanced towardethe British encampment. Half an 
mLte'TSntid later, the falling back of his pickets warned 

Topf, the English general of his approach. In a few 
minutes the British guns opened fire, and almost 
immediately those of the enemy answered. But the fire of a 
few guns w^as powerless to check the onward march of an 
enemy whose line overlapped that of the British on both flanks. 


* The preparations were witnessed with delight by the defenders of Jhansi, 
who thonght the English were inarching to certain destruction. They shouted 

all night in a frenzy of joy. 
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Tantia had hut to move straight on to reach with his over- 
lapping wings the troops besieging the fortress, who would 
thus, literally, be placed between two fires. Sir Hugh compre- 
hended the position in an instant, and took measures to meet it. 
Massing his horse artillery under Captain Lightfoot on his left, 
and attaching to it a squadron of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
under Captain Prettijohn, he ordered them to attack 
the enemy’s right, whilst he himself, on the other 
flank, should direct another squadron and a division cavairy^^ 
of guns against their left. On the left, Crowe’s 
division of two guns was sent forward to enfilade the enemy’s 
right. This service was performed with great skill and 
^llantry, for, though one of his guns was disabled, the fire of 
the other was so rapid and so correct that the enemy’s left was 
shaken. 

^ The tactics of Sir Hugh were exactly adapted to che 
circumstances of the case. The enemy’s centre, which up to 
that time had been advancing steadily, surprised by the double 
Mtack, first halted, and then, as the men composing it discerned 
a movement on the part of the British infantry, broke up into 
disordered masses. The movement of the British 
infantry is easily aooonnted for. Sir Hugh Eose, SSny ® 
in the moment of charging, had sent orders to his their 
infantry to advance as soon as the cavalry attack 
should be well pronounced. This order was now obeyed. The 
gantry sprang to their feet, advanced a few yards, 

poured in a volley and charged. The result TUe enemy's 
was magical. The first line of the enemy at once dSfeatSi.*® 
broke, and fled in complete disorder towards the 
second line, abandoning several of their guns. An opportune 
charge of the Dragoons, in which Prettijohn and Lightfoot, 
who commanded the field battery attached to the cavalry, 
greatly distinguished themselves, intensified that disorder. 

The ^ second line, commanded by Tantia in person, was 
occupying a position upon a rising ground, its front covered by 
jungle, about two miles in rear of the fii-st line. 

T^ntid beheld in dismay the men of the latter Meanwhile 
rushing belter skelter towards him, followed by the dJfStea 
three arms of the British in hot pursuit ; but he 
had scarcely realised the fact when another vision ene^, and 
on his right flank came to add to his anguish. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Eose had been engaged in the manner I have 

VOL. V. I 
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desoribea, Brigadier 0. S. Stuart, mth the detechmeat of 
let brigade, had moved round the hill into the plaan on 
right of the enemy, in order to check a large b^y of 
were taking advantage of the battle raging m b^^t of 
to move off towards Jhfosl. Stuart atta^ed, defea^ 
and drove them back, hotly foUo-wmg th< 
tteMiena dlose, indeed, was the pursuit, that thty 
time to re-form, but fled in confusion, 
gun after gun in the hands of the vid 
numhera of their own men dead or dying ^ 
This was the vision that came to add to the d 

Tantii Topi. . , . , 

It had the effect of forcing upon him a prompt 
The day, he saw, was lost, but there was yet time to 
fflMvy na line and his remaining guns. I have smd 
gronnd upon which he rested yna covered to 'Sie ; 
mngle. Thb jnn^e was dry aind eaaly Mndled. 

cnee set Are to it, and under cover of tl 
and flames, oonunenoed a retreat aoTOBB 
hoping to place that livor between hwnw^ 
pnrsneiBbi His inAmtty and hosBemen ted ths retreat, ^ 
covered it, jK^tgaHantlyandi^yaftilfyt] 
and he did succeed in oros^g the Hetwh 
reserve and guns and some oi the fHgitives<^-fl^ HwM 


tybktIC fires 
thejnaelea 

pTUBneza 


asid theyw^Td 
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ply with more vigour or with greater effect. The vision 
meeting the eye of those who manned the wall, 
moreover, did not long continue to inspire. Suddenly 
the yells and the shouts ceased — a sure sign that warSsdi*- 
the garrison had recognised that the hour of 
deliverance had not arrived for them. 

The victorious army, returning from the pursuit, its morale 
strengthened as much as that of the enemy had deteriorated, 
resumed its former positions the same evening. Sir Hugh Eose 
determined then to take the promptest advantage of the 
discouragement which, he was well aware, the defeat of Tdntid 
Topi could not fail to produce on the minds of the 
garrison. He poured in, then, a heavy fire all that 
night and the day following. On the 2nd the heavy fire 
breach in the city wall having been reported Sithenigiit, 
practicable, though only just practicable. Sir Hugh 
determined to storm the place the following morning. He 
made his preparations accordingly. His plan was to make a 
false attack on the west wall with a small detachment under 
Major Gall, 14th Light Dragoons; as soon as the sound of his 
guns should be heard, the main storming party was to debouch 
from cover, and enter the breach, whilst on the right of it 
attempts should be made to escalade the wall. The right 
attack, composed of the Madras and Bombay sappers, 
the 3rd Bombay Europeans, and the infant^ of the 
Haidardb4d contingent, was divided into two columns 
and a reserve. The right column was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Liddell, the left by Captain Eobinson — ^both of 
the 3rd Europeans— the reserve by Brigadier Steuart, 14th 
Light Dragoons. This attack was to attempt to gain the town 
by escalade. The left attack, composed of the Eoyal Engineers, 
the 68th Foot, and the 26th Bombay Native Infantry, was 
similarly divided. Its left column, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lowth, 86th Eegiment, was to storm the breach ; the 
right, led by Major Stuart, 86th Eegiment, to escalade the 
rocket-tower and the low curtain immediately to the right 
of it. The reserve was commanded by Brigadier 0. S. 
Btuart. 

At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 3rd of April the storming 
parties marched to the positions assigned to them, 
to await there the signi from Major Gall’s party. 

No sooner was it given than the stormers dashed 

I 2 
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to the front. On the left, Lieutenant Jerome, 86 th, suppo: 
by Captains Darby and Brockman, led the stormers of (H 
Lowth’s column up the breach in the most gallant ma| 
driving the enemy before him. At the same time Major S 
attacked the rocket-tower, and though met by a strong oi" 
tion, forced his way by it into the town. Lowth then ool 
his men, and despatched a portion of thena against that 
of the rebel forces which was engaged in opposing thfe 
attack. Taking these in flank and rear, this i 
Swcppsof inent, led most gallantly by Brockman, fo^ 
rebels to let go their hold on the defence^ 
greatly facilitating the difficult task of 
attack. With the remainder of his troops, Lowth 
march on the Ednl’s palace. ^ , , , 

The right attack, on hearing the signal, had mariie^J 
from their cover in three bodies. No so^ 
ever, had the troops oompoeing it 
road leading towards the gate which 
of their assault than the enemy’s bugles sounded* 
heavy fire opened upon them.* Through thfe 5 
had to march upwards of two hnndiw yards* i 
pushed on, and planted the ladders in three 
wall. For the moment, however, it was^iSM^' 
stormers to ascend. The Wm 

stronger, and amid the ohaoe ^ sbtole 
musketry and roaring of afld ^ 

bursting of rockets, stink-pots, 
bloc^ of wood, and 


attack. 








the men wavnredli^:# 


I 






■ 




to state. Minutes seemed hours^ _ 

Madras Engineers, who had gone bacic 

aflairs to the Brige^er, brought up a remferdeiaea)^ 


* " For a iioae it appeared like a sheet of Sre, im of wMeli 
MNNi roend shot ^ rockets^ destined for oar aawMatiop.” 



STQEMING OF JHiNSt 


The right 
atUck gains 
a foniing 
on the 
ramparts. 


iQten of tlie 3rd Europeans. Tlie stormers tlien nislied to tlie 
ladders, led by their engineer officers. Some were 
found too short, others broke down under the men ; 
but Lieutenant Dick, Bombay Engineers, gained, by too wS. 
aaeans of one of them, the summit of the wall, and, 
aghting against enormous odds, called upon the men to follow 
bim. Lieutenant Meiklejohn of the same noble 
r^ment mounted by another, and then boldly 
fumped down into the seething mass below. Lieu- 
tenant Bonus, also of the Bombay Engineers, reached 

wall by a third. The men pressed on from of Bonus, 
Ifehind ; but before they could, in any number, join 
^eir officers, Dick had fallen from the wall, dying pierced with 
^ot and bayonets; Bonus had been hurled down, 

^raok in his face by a log or stone ; Fox of the ^ 
pbdras sappers, who had also reached the wall, had been shot in 
iSieneck; Meiklejohn had been cut to pieces. But 

■« ed on in streams from some eight The right 
ength ^ined a footing on the 
id receiving death from the enemy, on the ® 

L fiercely to contest every point of 

sis that the stormers of the left attack, led hy 
(oking along the wall from the breach which 
leeit me fidlure of the attack and 
i instant to do all in bis power to attack 
to repair the momentary damage, ^ 

upon the flank and rear of the ‘ ' 

L I have spoken. Its effect was marvellous 
sed their hold, the opposition ceased, and the 
l^rmers of the right attack jumped down and mingled with 
l^eir comrades. 

, The defence having thus given way, the stormers made then 
sWay through the city to the palace, liowth leading 

B The palace had been prepared by the rebeS 

stance in the hst resort. The conflict, as palace, ^ 
ers forced their way through the streets, 
e. At the palace it was despemte. The houses oi 
s of the street leading to it had been set 
id the heat was fearful. When, too, the ^ desperate 
of the palace was reached, it became contest, tuej 
&at the resistance had only begun. 
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Every room was savagely contested. Fruitlessly, however. From 
shamber to chamber the enemy were driven at the point of the 
bayonet. At length the palace itself was gained. The opposition, 
fciowever, had not even then entirely ceased. Two hours later it 
was discovered that fifty men of the Rani’s bodyguard 
wenein the stables attached to the building. These 

stables. men defended themselves to the last before, after a 
desperate encounter, they were disposed of. But 
the men who accomplished this task, the 86 th and the 3rd 
Europeans, were compensated for their toil and danger by re- 
capturing a British flag.* 

This occurrence had but just happened when Sir Hugh, who 
had been present throughout with the left attack, 
dS?enfriim received information that a body of the rebels, 
the town, numbering about four hundred, driven from the 
town, after having vainly tried to force the pickets 
outsilteof It, cavalry camps, had taken up a position 

on a hill to the west of the fortress, where they had 
been surrounded by the cavalry. Sir Hugh instantly sent 
against the hill the available troops of all arms under 
are^dnren^^ Major Gall. This gallant officer sent to storm the 
bythe^th hill a detachment of the 24th Bombay Native 
Infantry. The 24th went at the rebels with a will, 
Infantry; and killed all but about twenty, who retreated to 
the summit and there blew themselves up. The 
24th lost an officer and several men in this attack. Another 


another hody of about fifteen hundred who had collected in 
SSdy w one of the suburbs of the town, declaring they would 
defend it to the last, were driven out, about the same 
time, with a loss of three hundred of their number. 

All that night, and throughout the following day, desultory 
fighting continued, the enemy being either slaugh- 
fightang’^ tered or driven under the shelter of the fort guns, 

continues Sir Hugh was meanwhile engaged in organizing 

during the measures for an attack on the fortress. But the 
Rani saved him further trouble on that score. On 
the night of the 4th, despairing of a bucoessful defence of the 
fortress, and, hoping that her piesence at Kalpi might induce 


* This was a Union Jack of silk, which Lord "William Bentinck had given to 
the grandfather of the Eanfs husband, with the permission to have it carried 
before him, as a reward for his fidelity.” — Sir H. Rose’s despatch. 
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Tdntia Toi^i once more to aid her, she evacuated the fortress 
with her remaining followers. She rode straight 
for Kalpi, and arrived there the very evening on ThfEinf 
which Tantia, who had travelled more leisurely, 
reached that place. Sir Hugh sent a cavalry force ndef® 
in pursuit of her, hut the start had been too great. 

A few of the fugitives were, however, cut up. 

The fortress of Jhansi was occupied by Sir Hugh Eose on the 
morning of the 5th of April. The loss sustained by 
him during the operations against it, including the 
action on the Betwa, amounted to three hundred and foSss! ^ 
forty-three killed and wounded, of whom thirty-six 
were officers. The enemy’s loss was computed at five thousand. 
One thousand dead bodies were actually burned or buried in 
Jhinsi itself. 

The mode by which Jhansi was captured attests the merits 
of the noble soldier who planned and carried out the 
attack. Never was there a more complete com- 
bination of daring and skill, of foresight and 
resolution. The result was worthy of the plan, 
and of the genius which formed the plan.* 

Sir Hugh’s object now was to march on Kalpi, to drive the 
rebels from that stronghold on the Jamnah whence 
they had so constantly menaced the communications 
of the British. Kalpi was the arsenal of the rebels, Kaipf. 
the head-quarters of the nephew of Ndna Sahib, and 
was extremely well provided with artillery and warlike stores. 
It lies on the Jamnah, a hundred and two miles to the north-east 
of Jhansi, and only forty-six to the south-west of Kanhpur. 
The occupation of this place would enable Sir Hugh to touch 
the left lear of Sir Colin Campbell’s army, and, in co-operation 
with him, to clear the triangle, the angles of which were Jhdnsi, 
Kalpi, and Agra — Gwaliar being nearly midway in the line 
uniting Jhansi and Agra. 


* The following extracts from Sir Hugh Eose’s despatch attest the great 
strength of the town and fortress : It was not till Jhdnsf was taken that its 
great strength was known. There was only one part of the fortress, the south 
curtain, which was considered practicable for breaching. But, when inside, we 
saw this was a mistake, there being at some distance in rear of the curtain a 
massive wall fifteen or twenty feet thick, and immediately in rear of this a deep 
tank nut out of the live rock.” 
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For seventeen days Sir Hugli’s little army Lad known no 
repose. TLe halt at JhAnsi of nearly nineteen days 
sfrHugh which followed the capture of the place was, 
jhinsfto however, in no sense devoted to repose. Much had 
orange for Jhansi itself : the arrangements for a 

kSp? fresh campaign had to be organised, provisions had 
to be laid in, the magazines to be replenished. At 
length all was ready. Leaving at Jhansi a small garrison 
consisting of the head-quarter wing of the 3rd Bombay Euro- 
peans, four companies 24th Bombay Native Infantry, the left 
wing 3id Bombay Light Cavalry, a hundred tioopers Haidar- 
abad contingent, half a company Bombay sappers, and three 
guns Bhopal contingent — the whole under the command of 
Colonel Liddell, 3rd Europeans — Sir Hugh detached, 
on the night of the 22nd of April, a detachment 
Mm with Tinder Major Gall to watch the rebel garrison of 

tua 0 jec . reported to be at a place called Mau, in the 

neighbourhood, and set ont himself with the 1st brigade at 
midnight on the 26th, leaving directions for the 2nd brigade to 
follow two days later. Major Orr bad been previously detached 
with the bulk of the Haidarabdd force to prevent tho Kajahs of 
Banpxir and Sbahgarh and any other rebels from crossing the 
Betwa and doubling back southwards. 

Leaving for a moment these several officers engaged in 
cai lying out the orders entrusted to them, I propose to return 
for a moment to the Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi. 

These two important personages had arrived, as I have said, 
at Kalpi the same day. Ihe first act of tho Rani 
jhlns/at implore the nephew oi Nana Sahib, known 

Kaipf. as Rao Sahib, “ to give her an army that she might go 
and fight.” The following morning Rao Sahib ordered 
a parade of all the troops at his disposal. These consisted of some 
regimentsof the G waliar contingent, several regiments 
of the regular native army recruited to nearly full 
sdhib, strength, the contingents of vanons rebel Rajahs, and 
the remnant of the Jhansi garrison. Rao Sahib re- 
viewed these troops, addressed them, and then directed Tantia 
who holds a them against the English. Tantia obeyed, 

review, and, hoping to meet them when possibly all their 
mS?TSp£ might not be reunited, marched to Kunch, a 

wSthe forty-two miles from Kalpi on the Jhansi road, 

Sgiish. ^xid there took up a strong position, covered by 
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woods and gardens, with temples at intervals between each 
of them, surrounded by a strong wall, and there threw up 
intrenchmeiits. 

Meanwhile the English force was advancing on Kunoh. 
Major Gall, harassed by the enemy on his march, 
had reached the town of Puch, fourteen miles from He marches 
Kunch, on the 1st of May. Here he was joined the 

same day by Sir Hugh Rose and the 1st brigade, of 
Major Orr, on his side, had crossed the Betwa, of Rose, 
attacked the Rajahs of Banpur and Shahgarh at andofOrr. 
Kotra, and had taken one of their guns. He had, 
however, found it impossible to cut them off, and they had 
succeeded, for the time, in escaping southwards, supplies and 
carriage being furnished them by the treacherous Rajah of 
Jigni. By Sir Hugh’s direction, Major Oir then marched on 
Kunch. 

The country between Piioh and Kiinch was studded with 
little forts, which, up to the time of which I am 
writing, had been occupied by the enemy. From ^nUntrate 
these they could undoubtedly cause considerable on Kunch. 
annoyance to small detachments ; but, in the 
presence of the large force now collecting at the former place, 
they deemed it advisable to abandon them and concentrate at 
Kunch. 

Sir Hugh was joined by his 2nd brigade, strengthened by the 
71st Highlanders, on the 5th of May. He at once g. „ 
marched on Lohari, ten miles nearer Kunch, thence SndsWaii 
to put into action the plan of attack which he had 
matured. But, when he arrived at Lohari, he was 
informed that the rebels were in possession of the fort of the 
same name close to it. He immediately detached Major Gall, 
with a wing of the 3rd Europeans, some artillery and dragoons, 
to attack it. Gall took the fort, losing two of his officers and 
some men; out of the garrison not one escaped. Sir Hugh, 
meanwhile, had matured his plans. 

An Asiatic army, Sir Hugh was well aware, always expects 
a front attack. He had also noticed that nothing 
disturbs such an army so much as a turning move- and makes 
ment. Instead, therefore, of sending his troops maroMo 
against a position which the rebels had carefully 
prepared, Sir Hugh resolved to make a flank march poStioo. 
with his whole force on the 6th to a position at once 
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acing tlie unfortified side of the town of Kfinch, and threaten- 
ng seriously the enemy’s line of retreat from that place to 
lalpi. 

With this view Sir Hugh broke up from his encamping- 
ground early on the morning of the 6th, and, making 
ued march of fourteen miles, brought his force 

poiniT*^ ^ into the position contemplated. His 1st brigade, 
forming his left, rested its extreme left on the village 
)f Nagnpura ; his 2nd brigade, forming the centre, occupied 
;he village of Chumair ; Major Oit’s Haidarabad force, forming 
he right, occupied the village of Umri. This position was two 
niles from Kiinch. 

It was 7 o’clock in the morning before the troops sighted 
the rebels, though still invisible to them. Sir Hugh, 
■wlio had marched with the 1st brigade, ordered 
them a dram of rum and some biscuit,^whilst he 
galloped to inspect the arrangements made in the centre and 
on the right. In an hour he returned, and ordered 
?^oMo?tref Major Gall, with a detachment of oavaliy, to 
reconnoitre the wood, garden, and temples which 
[ay between him and Kunoh, covering that advance by a fire 
3 f shot and shell. At the same time he directed the siege- 
yuns to take up a position whence they could play upon the 
iown. 

Gall soon returned with a report that the enemy had re- 
treated through the wood to the part of it near the 
Gall’s report, town, having in their rear a body of cavalry ; that 
the siege-guns had had the effect of driving the 
rebels on the right of the wood into the town, but that some 
Dutworks were still occupied by them. 

Sir Hugh determined at once to clear the wood and the out- 
works with his infantry, and then to storm the 
to Stem Covering his left wing with a wing of the 

town. 86th, and the whole of the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry, in skirmishing order, and supporting their 
flanks with cavalry and horse artillery, he sent them into the 
wood. Advancing in perfect order, the gallant Sipahis of the 
25th Native Infantry cleared the wood, temples, and walled 
gardens in front of them, whilst the 86th, making a circuit to 

* The men had nothing to eat that day till 8 P.M., except the small amount 
of food they carried in their haversacks. 
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their left, carried all the obstacles in their front, and then, 
bringing their left shoulders forward, advanced, de- 
spite a heavy fire of artillery and musketry, through Sigadt 
the north part of the town and took the fort. 

This operation, performed by the Ist brigade, drove on us centre, 
the enemy’s right on their centre. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Stenart, commanding the 2nd brigade, 
having observed a body of rebel infantry strongly 
posted in cultivated ground threatening the line of affords 
attack of his brigade, marched to dislodge them, 

The rebels contested their position with great valour, 

and it was not until the 1st brigade, establishing 

itself in the manner already described, threatened their flank, 

that they gave way. It had been intended that Brigadier 

Steuart should then march straight into the town, but, with 

the view of cutting off the rebels, he moved to the south of it 

and missed them. 

Major Orr’s force had, whilst this was 
going on, advanced through the wood, round Sblfs?"" 

the town, to the plains traversed by the road 
to EalpL 

Although the operations of which I have given an outline 
had taken only an hour, and the rebels in that short period had 
been completely defeated, they managed, nevertheless, to gain 
with the bulk of their forces the Kalpi road in advance of Qieir 
pursuers, and on both sides of this road they were now endea- 
vouring to restore some sort of order in their masses, 
so as to check by every means in their power the J|^®ertheieK. 
ardour of the pursuit. When Sir Hugh Rose, then, the 
emerging from the narrow streets of the town, 
formed up his brigades for a renewed attack, he retreat, 
beheld the enemy retreating in a long irregular 
line, covered by skirmishers at close distances, the skirmishers 
supported by groups who acted to them as a sort of bastions. 

The terrific heat of the day, and the power of the sun, which 
had made itself felt with fatal effect on many of his European 
Infantry soldiers * forbade him further to 
risk those soldiers in a pursuit which could 
not fail to entail a sacrifice of many valuable Sau^his 
lives. He, therefore, halted them, whilst 
he launched in pursuit the cavalry of both 

♦ Many of the Sipdhis were also struck down by the sun. 
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brigades and of Major Orr's force,* and the horse artillery and 
field guns. 

Then was witnessed action on the part of the rebels which 
impelled admiration from their enemies. The 
Ainsteriy^ manner in which they conducted their retreat could 
the^rebeis. not be surpassed. They remembered the lessons 
which their European officers had well taught 

them. There was no hurry, no disorder, no rushing to the 
rear. All was orderly as on a field-day. Though their line 
of skirmishers was two miles in length, it never wavered in 
a single point. The men fired, then ran behind the relieving 
men, and loaded. The relieving men then fired, and ran back 
in their turn. They even attempted, when they thought the 
pursuit was too rash, to take up a position, so as to bring on 

it an enfilading fire. Their movement was so 
PrettSobn.^^ threatening that Sir Hugh ordered Prettijohn, 14th 
Light Dragoons, to charge the enfilading party, 
an order carried out by that most daring officer with great 
gallantry and success. Still, however, the rebels 
The rebel maintained the order of their retreat, nor wus it 

force IS at Until many of them had been killed, and all their 
captured, that the survivors were 
body, dliven in on the main body. Then, for the first 
time, they lost their nerve; then they crowded 
into the Kalpi road, a long and helpless column of runaways. 
But the pursuers weie completely tired; they were unable to 
move faster than at a walk; the cavalry horses 
The victors, knocked up ; and, whilst the guns could not 

eSausted^ approach near enough to fire grape, the cavalry 
could (mly pick up an occasional straggler. When, 

then, a few hundred yards further, broken ground, over 
which the rebels scattered, supervened, the pursuit came to 

an end. It had produced great results. The rebels 
^ quantity of ammunition and 
stores, and five or six hundred men in killed and 
wounded. The mutinous 52nd Bengal Native Infantry, which 
covered the retreat, was almost annihilated. The English loss 
was three ofificeis and fifty-nine men killed and wounded, in 
addition to many struck down by the sun. 

The defeat at Kunch sowed great mistrust among the rebels. 
The infantry Sipahis taunted the cavalry troopers with having 

* Except a party left to watch the Jalaun road and the rear. 
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abandoned them, and tbe men of all three arms brought the 
same accusation against Tantia Topi, who had dis- 
appeared at Kunch even more rapidly than he had on the rebels 
galloped away from the Betwd. The Jhansi oj 
horsemen, too, came in for their share of abuse, and, 
when they excused themselves on the plea that they had felt 
bound to escort their Eanl* to a place of safety, they were only 
vilified the more. To such an extent did the animosities among 
the several parties who constituted the rebel force proceed, that 
on the morrow of their reaching Halpl, the rumour, that Sir 
Hugh was advancing by forced marches against that place, 
sufficed to induce them to disperse. It is believed that shortly 
after that rumour arrived there were only eleven Sipahis left 
in the town and fort of Kalpl. This dispersion was, however, 
soon remedied in a manner to bo hereafter described. 

The report which had so disquieted the rebels at Kalpl was 
not baseless. Despite the fact that his ammunition 
was well-nigh exhausted. Sir Hugh, determined to puiei® n. 
give the enemy no breathing time, had pushed on 
with all practicable speed from Kunch. On the 15th he 
established himself at Gulaulf, on the J amnah, six 
miles from Kalpi, GulduH is not on the direct 
road between Kfinch and Kalpi, but two reasons brascifat 
had prompted Sir Hugh to march on it in preference Kaipi^* 
to taking the direct route. In the first place, he 
had heard from the Commander-in-Chief that Colonel G. V. 
Maxwell had been detached with the 88th Foot, some Sikhs, 
and the Camel corps, to co-operate with him ; and. 

Maxwell having reached the left bank of the Jamnah 
opposite Gulauh', Sir Hugh was able to hold out his tHat route, 
hand to him at that place. In the second, by 
marching on Gulaulf, Sir Hugh turned the fortifications which 
had been thrown up to impede his advance, and threatened 
Kalpi from an unexpected quarter. 

Sir Hugh’s march from Kunch to Gulauli, though unopposed 
by the enemy, was in all respects most trying. The 
terrible heat, and the rays of the sun, told upon his of 

men with deadly effect, and admissions to the 
hospitals and deaths increased at an alarming rate. “ i* 
This fact was well known to the rebels, and they did their 

* The Edni fled to Kalpi after the defeat; Tanti& Topi to Chiiki, near 
JakittQ, the residence of his parents. 
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utmost to reap fall advantage from it. An intercepted general 
order by their general-in-chief, issued about this time, directed 
that no attack should be made upon the European infidels 
before 10 o’clock in the day, as fighting in the sun either killed 
them or sent them to their hospitals. But in spite of the heat 
Gulauli was reached on the loth, communications were opened 
with Maxwell, and Sir Hugh, in accordance with his invariable 
custom, made prompt arrangements for engaging the enemy. 
Who now constituted the enemy ? I have related how, in the 
panic caused by the rumour of Sir Hugh’s onward 
are rdo!^ march, only eleven rebel Sipahis had b^een left in 
forced by* the town and fort. A few days later, however, the 

Unexpected arrival of the Hawab of Bandah with 
two thousand horse, some guns, and many followers 
— the remnant of the force defeated by General Whitlock at 
Bandah, in the manner to be told in the next chapter — and his 
energetic exertions, backed by those of the Eani of Jhansi, 
produced one of those changes from despair to 
craSdence Confidence which mark the In<San character.* The 
returns. Sipahis who had left returned, and, exhorted by 
their leaders to hold to the last Kalpi, their only 
arsenal, and to win their right to paradise by exterminating the 
infidel English,t declared their resolution to defend it to the 
last. 

Although as a fortification Kalpi had but little to boast of, 
its position was unusually strong. It was protected 
pSiSou of ravines, to its front by five lines of 

Kaipf?^ defence, and to its rear by the Jamnah, from which 
rises the precipitous rock on which stands the fort. 
Between the British camp and Kalpi, indeed, existed a 
most extraordinary labyrinth of ravines, over which 
artillery and cavalry could make no progress, but 
between the which fumished an interminable cover of the most 
andSa^^ formidable description for infantry. On the, so to 
speak, tongues of land formed by the prolongation 
of the ravines, tbe rebels had rapidly thrown up intrenchments, 
and had cut trenches near to these in a manner rendering it 
impossible that they should be turned. Even should they oe 
driven out of the intrenchments, it was within the power of the 
rebels to fall back on eighty-four temples, built, as well as the 

* Sir Hugh Rose’s despateb, the 24th of May, 1858. 
t Intercepted letter, id&nu 
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walls round them, of the most solid masonry. These temples 
constituted a second line of defence ; the outwork of ravines a 
third ; the town of Kalpl a fourth ; another chain of ravines a 
fifth ; and the fort the last. 

On the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, constant skirmishes 
occurred between the two armies, the enemy being 
the attacking party. On aU these occasions they 
were repulsed, but the British suffered much from two armies, 
the sun, as well as from the incessant toil, anxiety, 
and heat. On the 19th a mortar battery, established on the 
right front of the British position, opened on the town. On 
the 20th a detachment from Colonel Maxwell’s 
brigade, consisting of two companies of the 88th, JISSs 
and a hundred and twenty Sikhs, crossed the river, sir Hugh, 
and joined Sir Hugh Rose. On the 21st the 
batteries from Maxwell’s camp opened on the fort and town. 
On the 22nd Sir Hugh determined to deliver his long-meditated 
blow. 

Sir Hugh had, from the first, determined that, whilst 
Maxwell’s batteries should shell Kalpi, he would 
clear the ravines and the other obstacles and attack 
the left face of the fort. Resolved to keep his men attack, 
for this great blow, he had* contented himself with 
simply repulsing the attacks I have mentioned. But when he 
received information that the rebels were meditating an attack 
on the 22nd, which should be fatal to one of the contending 
parties, he, now ready for them, resolved to second their views. 

The rebels had prepared a plan so skilful, that, if carried out 
with courage and resolution, it had many chances in 
its favour. Whilst their right should make, with 
great demonstrations, a false attack on the British attack, 
left, they proposed to steal up the ravines with their 
main body, and try and overwhelm the right, weakened, they 
Jioped, by detachments sent to support the left. 

It must be understood that the British foice occupied the 
ground situated between the river Jamnah and the road 
running from Kalpl to Bandah; that its right rested on the 
ravines near the river; whilst its left nearly touched 
that road. In pursuance of their plan, the rebels 
marched out in masses at 10 o’clock on the 22nd Sttie, ^ 
along the Bandah road, and threatened the British 
left, opening fire simultaneously with their guns on its centre. 
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Mamtainiog 
that attack, 
they sud- 
denly direct 
their main 
energieb 
against the 
British right. 


This attach, headed by the Xawab of Bandah and by Eao 
Sahib, nephew of Nana Sahib, though intended only as a feint, 
soon made itself felt, and the British left became 
theBrS ^^^vily engaged. Still Sir Hugh, confident as to 
left, the real object of the enemy, did not move a man 

from his right. He contented himself with replying 
to the enemy’s guns with his guns in a style which soon forced 
the rebels to limber up and fall back. But the 
sever^yf^ attack ou his left not only continued, but became 
very real indeed : still Sir Hugh did not move a 
man from his right. It was well he did not. Suddenly, as if 
by magic, the whole line of ravines became a mass 
of fire; the enemy’s batteries opened, and their 
infantry, climbing from below, poured in an over- 
whelming musketry fire on the right of the British 
line. The suddenness of the atteck, the superior 
numbers of those making it, and the terrible heat 
of the day gave the rebels a great advantage. 
Another point, too, was in their favour. Many of the Enfield 
rifles had become clogged by constant use in aU weathers, and 
the men, after a few discharges, had found it very difficult to 
load them. The sun, too, had struck down an unusual number 
of the Europeans. When, then, the rebels, starting up in great 
numbers from the ravines, poured in volleys which the British 
reply to only feebly, when they saw that each 
discharge from the thin red line became weaker 
than that preceding it, they began to gain a con- 
fidence they had never felt hefore. They pressed 
on with loud yells, the British falling back, until they ap- 
proached the British light field-guns and mortar-battery. Then 
it was that Brigadier 0. S. Stuart, dismounting, 
placed himself by the guns, and bade the gunners 
defend them with their lives. The 86th and 26th 
Native Infantry, in thin extended line, dispute^ 
the advance step by step. Still the rebels pressed on,* 


The confi- 
dence of 
the rebels 
increase^. 


♦ «« Well do I remember,'’ writes to me a very gallant officer, who greatly 
distingnisbed himself throughont this campaign, Well do I remember that day. 
Nearly four himdred of my regiment, ‘ the 86,’ were Aora de eomhat, the native 
regiment was not much better, and thousands of yelling savages were pressiiig 
on, a river in our rear. We were well-nigh beaten, when the Camel corps cazoa 
up, and about one hundred and fifty fresh troops soon turned the tide, and sqkI< , 
the bhang-possessed enemy to the right-about again. It was the Camel 
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and it seemed as thougli from their very numbers they 
must prevail, when Sir Hugh, to whom news of sjrHTi!?h 
the attack had been conveyed, brought up tlie Camel bnngs Jp 
corps, which had opportunely crossed the river that Jorp^aTtLe 
very morning, at their best pace ; then, dismounting critical 
the men, and leading them forward himself at the 
double, charged the advancing foe, then within a few yards 
of the British gnns. For a moment the enemy 
stood, but only for a moment. A shout, a dash 
forward from the whole line, and they went head- 
long into the ravines below. Not only was the attack on the 
light repulsed, but the victory was gained ! The attack on the 
left collapsed when it was seen that that on the right had 
failed, and the guns, gaining the rebels* flank, inflicted great 
loss on them as they fled. Sir Hugh followed them up so 
closely that he cut off a number of them from Kalpi. The 
fire from Maxwell’s batteries made those who reached that fort 
feel that it was no secure place of refuge. They 
evacuated it accordingly during the night. The 
rest of their force, pursued by the horse artillery KaXpU 
and cavalry, lost their formation and dispersed, 
losing all their guns and baggage. Even the Eani of Jhdnsf, 
who fled with them, was compelled to sleep under a tree I 

The position of the troops, their sufferings, the feelings that 
animated them, are thus graphically described by 
an eye-witness who, throughout its duration, took ^Skthe 
part in the campaign, and who subsequently gave 
to the world an eloquent record of the achievements 
of his comrades. “ This was,” writes Dr. Lowe,* “ a 
hard day's work, and a glorious victory won over 
ten times our number under most trying circumstances. The 
position of Kalpi; the numbers of the enemy, who came on 
with a resolution and a display of tactics we had never before 
witnessed ; the exhausted, weakened state of the general’s 
force ; the awful suffocating hot winds and burning sun, which 
the men had to endure all day, without time to take food or 
water, combined to render the achievement one of unsurpassed 

that literally save( Sir Hugh Rose’s division. The enemy were within twenty 
yards of our hatteiy and outpost tents, the latter fall of men down with sunstroke 
Another qaaiier of an hour and there would have been a massacre. Ever dncc 
that day I have looked upon a camel with eyes of affection.” 

* Lowe’s Central India during the Bvhellion of 1857-58. 

VOL. V. 
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difficulty. Every soul engaged in tliis important action suffered 
more or less. Officers and men fainted away, or 
murmurin opped down as tRougli struck by lightning in the 
Sidurancl® delirium of a sunstroke; yet all this was endured 
without a murmur, and in the cool of the evening 
we were speculating upon the cai^ture of Kalpi on the morrow.” 

Before daybreak the following morning. Sir Hugh marched 
on that place. His 1st brigade, under Brigadier C. S. Stuart, 
he sent through the ravines, following the course of the Jamnah, 
whilst he led the 2nd himself,* along the Kalpi road. 

Colonel Maxwell’s batteries still continued to shell the fort 
and the villages in fiont of it. As the two brigades 
Kai advanced, however, those villages wore abandoned 

evacuated, by the rebels, and it soon became apparent that no 
serious resistance was contemplated. When the two 
brigades, having overcome all obstacles in their path, united 
near the town, and advanced into it, they were not opposed ; the 
rebels had fled, quitting for ever the arsenal which had served 
them so long and so well.f 

The capture of Kalpl completed the plan of the campaign for 
the column having its base at Mau, which Sir 
Tiieujture Robert Hamilton had submitted to the Govornor- 
completes General and the Gominander-in-Chiof towards the 
i^aimitou’s preceding year. In all respects that 

Ilian. plan had been carried out. Marching from Mau in 
November Sir Hugh Rose had, in five months, 
traversed central India, crossing its numerous rivers, storming 
strong forts, taking many towns, defeating armies vastly 
superior in numbers, led by men and by a woman whoso 

* Brigadier C. Steuart, C.B., coimnanding the 2nd brigade, had reported 
sick after the battle of Eiinch, and the command had devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell, 71st Highlanders. 

t The following description, given hj an eyo-witness, proves how the rebels 
had used the position of Kalpf, and the good stead in which it had stood them. 
After enumerating the quantities of ammunition, lead, non, brass, gun-carriages, 
gun-moulds, &-c., found in the fort. Dr. Lowe adds: — “The enemy had erected 
liouses and tents in the fort, had their smiths’ shops, their carponlcrs’ shops. 
Their foundries for casting shot and slicll wore in perfect order, clean and well 
constructed; tho specimens of brass shell cast by them were faultless. . . . 
In the arsenal weio about sixty thousand pounds of gunpowder, outside it 
were largo heaps of shot and shell ranged after tho fashioa of our own. . . , 
It vrould appear. . . that the enemy had picparcd for a long stand licre.”— 
Lowe’s Central India. 
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hatred of the British name incited them to efforts not to he 
surpassed in the annals of the mutiny. He and 
his gallant comrades had accomplished these 
great deeds during a season the terrible heat of campaign, 
which far surpassed the heat of the corre- 
sponding season of previous years, and under a sun which 
proved scaicely less deadly than the enemy.* Yet moving 
steadily onwards, regarding difficulties as only obstacles to be 
overcome, keeping in view the goal at which he aimed. Sir 
Hugh had marched from victory to victory. It may 
be said of him that it was his character which 
created his success. Careless of himself, he con- « character 
ducted every reconnaissance, he planned every sSJcess."’^ 
action, he was foremost in every attack, he courted 
danger and exposure. At the same time, no leader ever paid 
greater attention to the soldiers. To look after their comforts, 
to see, after a hard-fought action, that the wounded were 
attended to, and, after a long and tedious march, that provisions 
were abundant, was with him a sacred duty. It was this which 
endeared him to the troops; this that made them fight cheerily 
against numbers, endure the killing rays of the fierce sun. If 
he demanded all their energies on the battle-field, they saw that 
their wants were attended to when the battle was over ; that he 
never .spared himself; that, with all the cares of command upon 
him, he managed to find time to attend to them. It was that 
sympathy which evoked the enthusiasm which enabled the 
soldiers of Sir Hugh Rose to equal the achievements of any 
warriors of whom history makes record. 

The campaign now appeared over. Its every object had been 
accomplished. Sir Colin Campbell, sharing that 
opinion, wrote to Sir Robert Hamilton a letter ^^mpaign 
explaining the mode in which the several corps of ■ appears 
the Cential India Field Force were to he cantoned, concluded. 


* Dr. Lowe thus describes the condition of officers and men from the effect, 
of tho sun, when they entered Kalpi. “ Most of the officers and men were sick 
and the whole force needed rest. The general himself was very ill; his chief 
of the staff. Colonel Wetherall, C.B., was in a raving fever ; his quartermasters 
general, Captain Macdonald, was worn out, and among the list of those going 
away ; the chaplain of the force, the Rev. Mr. Schwabhe, had lost his reason 
and was apparently sinking fast ; and other officers, wounded or exhausted by 
tiieir long and aiduous duties and disease, brought on by these and the terrible 
sun, had been ordered to England.” 

K 2 
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and adding, witli regard to Whitlock’s force, that “ it would he 
otherwise employed as a movable division.” The general who 
had conducted the campaign was about to dissolve the force and 
to proceed to a cooler climate for the recovery of his health. 
How all these arrangements weie suddenly altered I shall tell 
in another chapter. Meanwhile it is my duty to record the 
operations of the other column, which, with Jabalpur as its 
base, had been directed to move on Bandah, subduing the rebel 
Eajahs on its route. 
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kIvlwi and bandah. 

On the 16th of November, 1857, Brigadier-General Whitlock, 
of the Madras army, was appointed to the command of a 
division for service in the Nagpur, Sdgar, and Narbada terri- 
tories, His force was to consist of an artillery brigade, com- 
posed of two troops of horse artillery and three companies of 
foot artillery, with two light field-batteries attached, com- 
manded by Lientenant-Oolonel W. H. Miller ; of a composi- 
cavalry brigade composed of the 12th Lancers and tionof 
the 6th and 7th Madras Light Oavalry, commanded wSck^a 
by Colonel A. W. Lawrence; of one brigade of force, 
infantry, composed of the 3rd Madras Europeans and the 
1st and 5th Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
Carpenter, M.A. ; of a second infantiy brigade, composed of 
the 43rd Light Infantry and the 19th and left wing of the 
50th Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel MoDuff, 
74th Highlanders. There were also details of sappers and 
miners. The force was to be massed at Jabalpur, and to march 
thence towards Bandah. 

A small force, previously detached from the Madras presi- 
dency, or serving in the central provinces, was 
already at Jabalpur.^ This force consisted of six The force at 
hundred and fifty men of the 33rd Madras Native 
infantry, under Colonel Miller; a hundred and 
twenty men 28 th Madras Native Infantry, under Lieutenant 
Standen; a hundred and twenty men of the 1st Nagpiir 
Rifles f; three hundred men 4th Madras Light Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cumberlege ; three hundred men 6th Madras 
Light Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Byng; a hundred 
and fifty men 2nd Nizam’s Cavalry, under Captain Maointire ; 


* Fide page 70 of this volume. 

t The Ndgpilr local force had been rearmed hy Mr. Plowden, 
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to halt a total of eight hundred dnd ninety infantry and 

whiSock's seven hundred and fifty cavalry. This small column 

arrival. had Orders to halt at Jahalpiir pending the arrival 
of General Whitlock and his force. 


General Whitlock reached Kamthi on the lOtli of January. 
He was unable, from various causes, to leave that place till 
Whitlock month. Setting out on that 

reaches date, he arrived at Jabalpur on the Gth of February.^ 
jabaipiir. brigade reached on the Gth, the 

remainder a few days later. 


On the 3 7th of February General Whitlock, leaving a small 
garrison at Jabalpdr, soon to be increased by the arrival of 
Brigadier McDuif*s brigade to a tolerable strength, set out for 
S.igar. He moved in the direction of Jakhani, with the object 
of overawing the mutinous landowners in the liewah 
wfth partof district. He reached that place, previously captured 
Ms force for by Willoughby Osborne, on the 24th, and was there 
met by the loyal Eajah of tlrchah. Halting here 
one day, he set out on the 26th for Damoh, and andved there 
on the 4th of March. It is worthy of remark that during this 
march of fifteen days General Whitlock, though strongly urged 
His move- Major Erskine, the political officer accompanying 

SsSactertsed force, to drive the rebels fiom the strong places 
byextieme they occupied, and from which they still continued 
caution. tQ harass the districts between Jabalpur and Damoh, 
refused to send a single detachment for that purpose from his 
force. He preferred, he said, to keep it massed in his hand. 
The result was that, although AVhitlock's column secuTcd the 
ground on which it encamped, soared into submission the 
villages through which it maroh^, and even recovered Damoh, 
it left the population of the districts still occupied by rebels 
astonished at the regard paid to the latter. 

On the 6th Whitlock rode into Sagar, accompanied by some 
mitiuck horse artillery and cavalry. ' Sagar had previously 
meshes been relieved by Sir Hugh Eose, but on reaching it 
Whitlock at once sent an express to Damoh for two 
hundred European and seventy native infantry to come in by 
forced marches; he also detached a small body of Europeans to 
escort treasure from Jabalpur, whilst the remainder of the force 
he kept halted at Damoh under the command of Brigadier 


* The distance is a hundred and forty-eight miles. 
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irpenter. He, however, returned and resumed command on 

le I2ih, 

On the 17th Whitlock, still halted at Damoh, received the 
overnor-General’s orders to march on Nagod and 
stnah by way of Hattah, and to afford aid to the 
yal Eajahs of Bundelkhand, notably to the Eajah march on 
’ Oharkhan. Lord Canning’s despatch further 
reoted Whitlock to communicate his movement to 
r Hugh Eose, so as to enable that officer to work 
concert with him. 

In compliance with this order, Whitlock left Damoh on the 
Jnd of March, and, entering Bundelkhand, arrived 
Panah without molestation on the 29th. Evidently riches 
man of extreme caution, W’hitlock halted here to ob- 
,in information regarding the position of the enemy information, 
id the practicability of the roads. The reader, if he 
fer to the preceding chapter, will see that this was the precise 
jriod when the Government would have diverted Sir Hugh 
ose from his attack on Jhdnsi in order to succour Charkhari, 
ten besieged by Tantid Topf ; and that activity on 
le part of General Whitlock was specially desirable. 
at no activity was displayed. The force remained 
ilted at Panah till the 2nd of April. Whitlock, having by 
lat time come to a resolution, marched on it by Marwa Ghat, a 
ute almost impossible for guns and vehicles. So proceeds by 
ffioult was the road that on reaching Mdndala, at a difficult 
[6 foot of the pass, Whitlock had to halt for three BandahTstm 
^ys to repair damages. Whilst thus halted, he 
ceived (3rd of April) a despatch from Sir Hugh 
3 se, directing him to move with all expedition upon Jhansi. 
hitlock was unable to leave Mdndala till the Gth of April. 
6 then marched, by way of Chatipur, on Baud ah, reached 
latrpur on the 9th, surprised the rebels the follow- eventu- 
g night whilst evacuating the fort of Jhigan, then 
arched on Mahoha, and thence on Bandah. 

The rebel Nawab of Bandah, was playing the part of an 

dependent prince in the district which took its ^iieNawfib 

,me from the chief town. The Nawab had been of Bandah 

bll suiiplied with information regarding Whitlock’s to draw 

wements, and, judging him to he a man of a 

utious and anxious temperament, determined to 

tempt to lead him into a trap. No sooner, then, had he been 
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certified of the advance of the English general than he directed 
the troops he had stationed at Mahoba, and which consisted of 
3ight hundred and fifty men of the mutinied 50th Bengal 
Native Infantry, two hundred men of the 23rd Native Infantry, 
the 2nd Eegiment Irregular Cavalry Gwaliar contingent, and 
half a battery of guns, to evacuate that place and take up a 
position in ambush at Kabrai, whence they should fall upon 
English tipops as they would pass it bofoie dawn. At the same 
time the Nawab took care that Whitlock should be informed 
that he would encounter no enemy south of Bandah. 

Had the courage of his Iroops equalled the cleverness of the 
Nawdb, the plan would have succeeded. Whitlock so far fell 
and succeeds believed thoro woie no rebels 

TheiTawfib's troops Were actually marching 

troops snr- through. Kabrai an hour before daybreak, when the 

F^butthT opened upon them a heavy fire. The sur- 

ktter, «<ioa prise w as but for a moment. The Sorse Artillery, 
dSS. Lancers, and the Haidardbad In-egnlars gal- 
loped forward, and soon compelled the rebels to 
-eteeat. Unfortunately, in the pursuit which followed, the 
pmcipal body of the British force took, in the daik, a wrono- 
lirection, so that hut few of the enemy were out up. The 
ittempt, however, clearly indicated to Whitlock what was in 
store for him at Bandah. He pushed on, however, and on the 
early morning of the 19th found the rohel forces, 
headed by the Nawab, occupying the plain south 
up a Strong 01 tue town, and barring his entrance into it. The 
Nawab’s forces consisted of seven thousand men, of 
Bandah. whom rather more than one’*third wore regular 
troops. The position he had taken up was strong. 
Lhe ground was very much intersected by ravines and water- 
jourses, and of these the rebels had taken skilful advantage. 

Whitlock had broken up his camp at 4 o’clock on the morning 
Where he is ttie 19 th. At 5 o’clock his advance guard, oom- 

Wh“^ manded by Colonel Apthorp, and consisting of three 
companies 3rd Madras Europeans, two guns Mein’s 
.roop Hoise Artillery, some Haidarabad Irregulars under 
ilacintire, a few of the 12th Lancers, and a detachment 1st 
dadras Native Infantry, came upon the enemy. Apthorp was 
t once du-eoted to turn the right of the rebel position, whilst 
he mam body should threaten it in front. These orders were 
amed out to the letter. Apthoi^’s men had, however, no easy 
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task. It was difficult to get at the rebels. When 
Ap thorp had cairied one ravine he found them in 
force in the next. There must have been much in 
the nature of the ground to screen human life, for Alford, and 
though the light lasted seven hours, from 5 o’clock 
till noon, the casualties on the British side amounted only t 
thirty-nine, of whom four were officei’S. Several deeds c 
heroism were performed. The coolness of Apthorp was th 
admiration of every one. Young Colbeck, of the 3rd Europeans 
met a glorious death leading his men to the charge of the firs 
nullah. Captain Macintire, of the Haidarabad cavalry — ^whic 
lost twenty killed and wounded — greatly distinguished himsel 
as did likewise Brigadier’ Miller, Sergeant-Major Alford, c 
the Madras Artillery, and Captain Clifton, 12th Lancers. A 
length the position was forced, and the Nawab fled, TUeNawitb 
with two thousand followers, to Kalpi, leaving 
behind him seventeen guns, the town of Baiidah, and ° * 

a palace filled with property of groat value. ' The rebel loss i 
the battle was vaiiously estimated at from four to six hundro 
men. General Whitlock established his head-quarters in Bandal 
to wait there till the remainder of his force should join him. 

The second brigade, under Brigadier Mo Duff, reached Jabalpu 
on the 18th of March, and set out for Sagaf on the jg 

24th. In order, hovvever, to prevent the mutineers itaed^y 
from, heading backwards into the Mirzapur district, 

Whitlock sent instructions to this brigade to change ^ ^ 
its course and to proceed to Nag6d. MoDuff, therefore, onl 
reached Bandah on the 27th of May. He found Whitlock sti] 
halted there. 

Whitlock, on being joined by MoDufTs brigade, resolved t 
march to the assistance of Sir Hugh Rose at Kalpi, and ha 
indicated the 29 th as the day of departure on that errand. Bi 
Sir Hugh Rose, as we have seen, had completely defeated tl: 
rebels before Kalpi on the 23rd, and had entered that place o 
the 24th of May. Information of this reached Whitlock in tin: 
to change his plans regarding Kalpi. 

The reader who has followed me through this and the prt 
ceding chapter, will not have failed to see how, in jQ^very 
every particular, the action of Sir Hugh Rose had particular 
cleared the way for the action of Geneial Whitlock. 

It was Sir Hugh, who at Garhakdta, and on the Betwa, cleared the 
had disposed of the enemies with whom, but for that, 
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Whitlock would have had to deal. The defeat of Tantia 
'fopi on the Betwa alone made it possible for Whitlock tc 
march on Bandah. Yet — extraordinarj^- perversity of Fortune 
— whilst Sir Hugh and his force endured all the hardships of 
the campaign, and did by far the most important part of the 
fighting, Whitlock and his little army, up to the 
capture of Bandah, gained all the sub- 
stantial advantages. The spoils of Bandah, which 
would not have been gained but for the action of Sir Hugh 
Rose, were allotted to "Whitlock’s force alone ! 

The same blind goddess, not content with one perverse dis- 
whitiock is ti’ihutioii of her favours, now set about to perpetrate 
ordered to another. Whitlock liad but just renounced his 
Kir\?£.°^ intention to march to the assistance of Sir Hugh 
Rose at Kalpi, when he received orders from Lord 
Canning to march against the Rao of Kirwi. 

Kirwi, formerly better known as Tiroha, is forty-live miles 
from Bandah, and seventy from Allahabad. The 
Ki'rwJ Kirwi, MMhava Rao, had succeeded to the 

throne by adoption, when he was only four years old. 
When the mutiny broke out in 1857, he was then a boy of 
but nine years, under the tutelage of Ram Chandra Ram, a man 
enjoying the confidence of the Government of India, and 
appointed by it to watch the interests of the young Rao during 
his minority. The Rao was thus, in equity, the ward of the 
Government of India. It has been commonly asserted that 
there were two Raos of Kirwi. This statement has no founda- 
tion. There wa--, indeed, a discarded relative of the immediate 
predecessor of R«un Chandra Ram, to whom he, Madhava Rao, 
was required to pay a montlily stipend of two hundred rupees, 
and to whom the title of Rao was granted by courtesy. But 
this person, Nardyan Rao, was absolutely without position or 
influence, and he would not have presumed even to whisper an 
interference in the affairs of the state. 

The situation at Kirwi, then, was simply this: that the Rao was 
a minor, only nine years old, and the affairs of the principality 
were practically con<lucted by Ham Chandra Ram, the nominee of 
the Government of India. But, though Ram Chandra was the 
nominee of the Indian Government, and though he practically 
managed the state of Kirwi, the feeling amongst the landowners 


* I fell into this mistake in the first edition of this work. 
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of tlie principality, great and small, was, in 1857, inimical to the 
British. It seems to me very natural that it should have heen 
sc. Many years before, in 1827, Amrit Eao, the then ruler, had 
deposited two lakhs of rupees, at 6 per cent, interest, in the 
hands of the Government of India, for the perpetual mainten- 
ance of charities and temples which he had established in the 
holy city of Banaras. Ten years later, in 1837, the Govern- 
ment of India had reduced their rate of interest to 4 per cent., 
and Vendyak Rao, the son and successor of Amrit Eao, in order 
that neither the charities nor the temples might feel the loss, 
and in the view, moreover, of increasing their resources, had 
then deposited in the hands of the Government three additional 
lakhs, making a total of five lakhs, the interest of which was to 
be paid annually for the purposes above stated. The interest 
was punctually paid during the lifetime of Venayak Eao, and 
for three years after his death, when, for some reason which the 
Government of India has never divulged, the payment of the 
interest ceased. 

MMhava Eao w^as then only seven years old, and no 
suspicion of treason, or felonious intent, attached then to the 
child ; but his advisers, and other pious Hindus, men 
of blameless life and integrity of purpose, were so advSer, 
shocked at the sacrilegious and fraudulent with- 
holding of the interest on sums deposited for a stimuiatce 
special purpose by the Eaos of Borwi, that they paid 
the missing amount out of the estate of the princi- 
pality. But a very bitter feeling was engendered throughout 
its broad lands. Princes, priests, and people alike felt that nu 
faith could thenceforward be placed in the promises of the 
Supreme Pow’-er, 

When, then, the mutiny broke out in the Noith-West Pro- 
vinces; when the Eani of Jhansi, whose cause, judged from 
the standard of the prescriptive rights of native princes, was 
eminently a just cause, broke into rebellion ; when the earlier 
occurrences in the vicinity of Bundelkhand seemed to presage 
the fall of British rule, it is not surprising that Earn Chandra 
E4m, noting the outraged feelings of the people, and their 
sympathy with the leader of the movement in the Duab, the 
heir of the Peshw4, Nana Sahib, to whom the Eao of Kirwri, 
was collaterally related, should have found his task 
more than ordinariljr difficult. But, loyal to the nS*'® 
British overlord, he did his duty tmly and zealously, ^uib. 
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3 Btlll to 
hope after 
Bandah had 
fallen. 


Up to the third week of May, 1858, the young Eio, himself 
Canses which ^^ii^ocent of mischief, for, it cannot be too often 
insisted, he was only nine years old, had enjoyed 
blissful visions of a fortunate future. He did not 
know that Kirwi had been placed on the list of the 
places to which a severe lesson was to be adminis- 
tered, for the discontent of his people had taken a very passive 
form. For a long time it was covered from danger by the 
iN'aw^b of Bandah, hut, when Bandah fell on the 19 th of April, 
the young Eao was made to write to Sir Eobert Hamilton, 
professing loyalty to the British, and offering to admit British 
troops into his capital. 

A little later, when he, Sir Hugh, unaided by Whitlock, 
had taken Kalpi, and when, on the 2nd of June, 
Whitlock left Bandah, to march on their palace, the 
Eao waited till that general had reached Bharatkiip, 
ten miles from Kirwi, and then rode out and tendered 
to him the welcome only offered to those supposed 
to be friends. 

Whitlock’s march on Kirwi had been made possible by the 
annihilation of the forces of the Nawab of Bandah at 
S^spoiiTof That chieftain fled from Bundelkhand, never 

Kfrw? again, during the war, to reappear within its borders. 
Solt* Still, the young Eao had committed no overt act of 
fighting, on rebellion; he was yet virtually a ward of the 
fuwe. ® British Government; he had surrendered without 


On hearing 
that Whit- 
lock IS 
marching on 
Kfrwfthey 
ride out and 
surrender. 


resistance to the British general; and there was 
assuredly no reason why the great disaffection of his people 
should be punished in his person as though it had been active 
treason. 

But, at Kirwi, there was an accumulation of treasuie. The 
young Eao was very rich, and it was found not difficult to trump 
up a case against him. 

For Whitlock, moving from Bandah on the 2nd of June,* had 
Enormous entered Kirwi without opposition on the 6th. Not 
treasure^^ a shot had been fired against him, hut he resolved 
found at nevertheless to treat the young Eao as though he 
had actually opposed the British forces. The z*eason 
for this perversion of honest dealing lay in the fact that in 


* The very day on which, it will be seen, one of Sir Hugh’s columns started 
to encounter more dangers at Grwalidr, 
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the palace of Kirwi was stored the wherewithal to compensate 
soldiers for many a hard fight, and many a broiling snn. In 
its vaults and strong rooms were specie, jewels, and diamonds of 
priceless value! 

It was nothing that the young Bao, to whom this wealth 
belonged, was himself but a lad of nine years, innocent in his 
own person of treason ; that the Indian Government was his 
guardian, and, as such, responsible, during his minority for his 
acts ; that the tutor of the young boy, Bam Ohandni Bdm, who 
doubtless had been the interpreter of the outraged feelings of 
the nobles of Kirwf, had been appointed to his post by British 
authority. The wealth was coveted, and the wealth was taken 
— taken as prize money, to be squabbled over by those who took 
it without firing a shot.* 

The question of the proprietur}^ right in this booty, strangely 
declared to be prize-money, was ultimately argued 
Ijefore tho High Court of Admiralty. By this court to Sie^ooty 
the claim of Sir Uugh Bose’s force to share in tho 
prize, which had come into British possession mainly the High^ 
in consequence of his action, was rejected; tho iXlrdty. 
claims of tho commanders of other co-operating but 
independent divisions and columns were rejected ; tho claims of 
the Commander-in-Chiof in India and his staff, who were 
hundreds of miles from the spot, and whose action did not 
influence the capture, and the claims of the officers 
and men of General Whitlock’s force, were admitted 
LO an exclusive right in the piizo of ]3andah and Kirwf. 

Possibly the reader may feel some interest as to the future of 
the innocent boy, Mddhava Eao, whose property was thus 
unceremoniously disposed of. A treatment similar to that 
meted out by the Government of India to another of their 
wards, Dhulip Singh of the Panjdb, was extended to this hoy of 
nine. His estates were confiscated. He was then f “ pardoned 
in consideration of his youth, and is now being educated at 
Bareli as a ward of the British Government. A provision of 
Bs, 80,000 a year has been made for him.” J What became of 

♦ Vide Appendix A. 

t “ Aitchison’s Treaties,” vol. iii. p. 142 (edition 1863). 

X The proof that tho Government of India were actually the tnistees of the 
E^Lo’s estate is to be found in tho fact that in 1857 they were actually regulating 
the property, making all-important appointments and authorising all tho 
expenditure, through the Administrator-General of Bengal and his officers. 
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him subsequently to 1863 I have been unable to ascertain. It 
is to be hoped that the guardianship announced in the record 
from which I have quoted has been more faithfully administered 
than was the first. 

After the capture of Kirwi, Whitlock’s force was distributed 
30 as to maintain order in the Bundolkhand and Jamnah districts. 
A portion was sent to Kalpi on the requisition of Sir IT. Rose ; 
3ne was left at Kirwf, other portions were sent to Mohaba, 
Jaldun, Bandah, Kirka, Sugar, Damoh, and Ilaniirpur. The 
general’s headqnaiters were fixed at Mahoba. Hero we must 
eave him, to return to Tantia Topi and Sir Hugh Bose. 


t is a recognised law, that tlie inalfeasances of agents appointed by a trustee 
'.re not to bo altiibuted to the ward. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

SIR HUGH ROSE AND GWALIAR. 

Et has already been related that Tantia Topi, after his defeat at 
Hunch, had fled to Chirkf — about four miles from Movements 
Jalaur — where his parents resided. He lemained 
there during Sir Hugh Rose’s march to Kalpi, and Rdniof 
during the events which led to the capture of that 
place. Learning that Eao Sahib and the Rani of after the 
Jhansi had fled, after their defeat at Galauli, towards 
Gopalpur, foity-six miles south-west of Gwaliar, Tdnti£ girded 
ap his loins and joined them at that place. 

Their affairs seemed desperate. Hot only had they lost their 
hold on central India, on the Sagar and Narbada 
territories and on Bundelkhand, but their enemies 
were closing in on every side; Roberts had already tiieirafEairs. 
detached from Rajputana a brigade under Colonel 
Smith to co-operate with Sir Hugh Rose ; the force under that 
officer was at Kalpi, about to be distributed in the territories 
west of the Jamnah; Whitlock had conquered Bandah and 
plundered Kirwi. On three sides, then, on the south, east, and 
the west, they weie encompassed by foes. Nor towards the 
north did the prospect look brighter. There lay the 
■‘apital of Maharajah Sindhia, overlooked by a wall- by enemies, 
^irt and almost inaccessible rock. Sindhia was not 
ess their enemy than were the Biitish. In the darkest hour of 
:he fortunes of the British, at a time when hostility seemed to 
promise him empire, Sindhia had remained faithful to his over- 
ord. It was not to be thought of, nor was it thought possible, 
Rat in the mid-day of their triumph he would turn against 
Rem. 

The situation then seemed desperate to the rebel chieftains. 
But desperate situations suggest desperate remedies ; 
ind a remedy which, on first inspection, might well 
leem desperate, did occur to the fertile brain of one suggeJted, 
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of tlie confederates. To whicli one it is not certainly Irnown. 
But, judging tie leading group of conspirators by their 
antecedents — Eao Sahib, the Nawab of Bandah, Tantia Topi, 
and the Eani of Jhansi — ^^ve may at once dismiss the two first 
from consideration. They possessed neither the character nor 
the genius to conceive a plan so vast and so daring. Of the 
two who remain, we may dismiss Tantia Topi. Not that ho 
was incapable of forming the design, hut — we have his memoirs 
— and in those he takes to himself no credit for the most 
successful act with which his career is associated. The fourth 
probably by conspirator possessed the genius, the daring, the de- 
the Kaof of spair necessaiy for the conception of great deeds. She 
jbttrihf. urged on by hatred, by desire of vengeance, by 

a blood-stained conscience, by a determination to strike hard 
whilst there was yet a chance. She could recognise the possi- 
bilities before her, she could hope even that if the first blow 
were successful the fortunes of the campaign might be changed ; 
she possessed and exercised unbounded influence over one at 
least of her companions — the Eao Sahib. The conjecture, then, 
almost amounts to certainty that the desperate remedy which 
the confederates decided to execute at Gopdlpur was suggested 
and pressed upon her comrades by the daring Eanf of Jhdnsf. 
The plan was this. To march on Gv\ aliar by forced marches, 
„ , ^ to appeal to the religious and national feeling of 

erp.a . gii^d Ida’s troops, to take possession of his capital, by 

force if it were necessary, and then from the precipitous rook of 
the Gwdliar fortress to hid defiance to the British. 


The scheme was no sooner accepted than acted upon. Emis- 
Thecon- saries proceeded in advance of the column to tamper 
federates with and, if possible, to gain over Sindhia’s troops ; 
M^maroh the column followed more leisurely, yet with a 
onGwdiidr. celerity adapted to the occasion, and reached the 
Mordr cantonment, formerly occupied by the contingent, in 
close vicinity to Gwdlidr, during the night of the 30th of 
May. 

Mahdrdjah Sindhia was informed that night of the arrival of 
Mabdriyaii his daugerous visitors. Probably no prince had ever 
sinuhid. placed in circumstances of stronger temptation 

than was Jaidjf Edo Sindhia during 1857-58. The descendant 
by adoption and the representative of the family of the famous 
Mddhaji Edo, of the Daolat Edo who had fought for the posses- 
sion of India with the two Wellesleys ; he was stiU the most 
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considerable chief of the Maratba race, and his word, 
if spoken ior religion and race, wonld have found a 
response all over central and western India. For four months 
he had probably the fate of India in his hands. For four 
Had he revolted in June, the siege of Dehli must Jaa the fate 
have been raised, Agra and Lakhnao would have of India 
fallen; it is more than probable that the Panjab iii 
would have risen. That, under such circumstances, possessing 
strong military instincts and chafing under a great ambition, 
Sindhia should have remained loyal, is most weighty testimony 
to the character of the English overlordship, and to its appre- 
ciation by the greater princes of India. That Sindhia was greatly 
influenced in the course he followed by his shrewd ppohaWe 
minister, Eajah Dinkar Eao, and by the appeals from 
the fort of Agra of the able British representative at 
his court. Major Charters Macpherson, may be admitted. But 
neither Sindhia nor Dinkar Hao liked the English personally. 
Both the one and the other would have preferred an independent 
Gwalidr. But, though they did not like the Engli:>h personally, 
they had great respect for the English character. Eecollecting 
the state of north-western and central and western India prior 
to the rule of Marquess "Wellesley, they could feel, under the 
English overlordship, a sense of security such as their fathers 
and their fathers’ fathers never possessed. They had, at least, 
secure possession of their holdings. No one from outside 
would venture to molest them as their ancestors^ had been 
molested. The question, then, would rise — and it was in 
answering this that the influence of Major Charters Macpherson 
came most beneficially into play — “ Granting that, by joining 
the mutineers, we could confine the English to Bengal, would 
Gwaliar gain by their expulsion ? It is doubtful ; there would 
be many competitors for supremacy, and — who knows? The 
King of DehH might, with the aid of Sipdhis, become supreme 
or the Sikhs of the Pan jab, or Nana Sahib, or perhaps even 
Holkar. The risk is too great, for, adhering to the English, 
we shall be safe in the end.” 

In some such manner reasoned Sindhia and Dinkar Eao. 
They argued the question in the light of the interests of 
Sindhia, and ^n that light, held ever before them by the steady 
hand of Charters Macpherson, they cast in their lot with the 
British. 

But not in this manner reasoned many of the great families 

VOL. V. L 
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The same Gwaliar, the bulk of the army and of the people, 

reasons do These men conld recognise only what was passing 

buikoftho^^ before their eyes. Their eyes looked back with 
Mardthd longing to the past when the empire was dangling 

P®op p. before the Maratha race, and they never attempted 

even to open the book of the future. They could only see, in 
1857, the British ^ower struck down, and an opportunity 
offering itself to their master such as the great Madhaji would 
have given half his yeais to have clutched. They could not 
undei stand their Maharajah’s inaction, his attempts to befriend 
the British in the hour of their adversity. They had sympa- 
wbo, m thised with the men of his contingent when they 

coMc^^nence, revolted and murdered their officers. The higher 
SiMoSent on aud more influential amongst them assailed Sindhia 
smdhifi. with persuasions and entreaties; and, when they 
found these fail, they began even to talk of dethroning him and 
setting up another ruler in his place. 

The fall of Dehli, the British successes in Lakhnao and in 
north-western and central India, had by no means changed 
these sentiments. The iriitation caused by lost opportunities 
had produced a state of mind eager to grasp at any chance to 
mend the situation or to be rid of it. 


Such was the state of general feeling in Gwaliar when, on 
the night of the 30th of May, information was 
KStii brought to the Maharajah that Tantia Topi, the 
Topi|8 arrival of Jhdnsi, and other chieftains, with a force 
* estimated at seven thousand infantry, four thousand 

cavalry, and twelve guns, had reached Morar. No one knew 
better the general state of feeling about him than the Maharajah. 
andre«!oives never Wavered. The conviction of the 

to do battle ultimate triumph of the English was never stronger 
with him. within him than at this apparently inauspicious 
moment, and, notwithstanding the ill-concealed hostility cf 
many of his adherents, he determined to seize the offered 
opportunity and do battle with the rebels. 

Accordingly, at daybreak on the 1st of June, he marched out 
He marchos position about two miles to the east- 

tnmeet waid of Morar, He had with him six thousand 


Tjipiai, infantr 3 % about fifteen hundred cavalry, his own 
bodyguard six hundred strong, and eight guns. These he 
ranged in three divisions, his guns in the centre, and waited 
for the attack. About 7 o’clock in the morning the rebels 
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advanced, covered Ly mounted skirmishers, with camels 
carrying guns of small calibre. As they approached, Sindhid’s 
eight guns opened on them. But the smoke of the discharge 
had scarcely disappeared when the rebel skirmishers 
closed to their flanks, and two thousand horsemen, 
charging at a gallop, carried the guns. Simul- 
taneously with their charge Sindhia’s infantry and cavalry, his 
bodyguard alone excepted, either joined the rebels or took up a 
position indicative of their intention not to fight. The rebel 
cavalry, pushing their advantage, then attacked the bodyguard, 
with which was Sindhia himself. A portion of the guardsmen 
defended themselves with great gallantry, and did not 
cease to fight till many of their number had fallen. 

But, as it became more and more apparent every 
moment that it was useless to continue the un- 
equal contest, Sindhia turned and fled, accompanied by a very 
few of the survivors. He did not draw rein till he reached 
Agra. 

The first part of the Edni’s bold plan had thus succeeded. 
She and her confederates delayed not a moment to carry it out 
to its legitimate consequences. They entered Gwalidr, 
took possession of the fortress, the treasury, the enter 
arsenal and the town, and began at once to form a ^‘foma 
regular government. Nana Sahib was proclaimed 
as Peshwa, and Eao Sdhib as governor of Gwdliar. ^ 

Plentiful largesses were distributed to the army, alike to the 
Gwaliar troops as to those who had come from Kalpi. Earn 
Eao Govind, one of the Sindhia’s disgraced courtiers, was 
appointed prime minister. The royal property was 
declared confiscated. Four Maratha chiefs, who had S* how tS? 
been imprisoned by Sindhia for rebellion, were re- place and the 
leased, clothed with dresses of honour, and sent into Jerntori^f® 
the districts to raise troops to oppose the British in 
any attempts they might make to cross the Ohambal. The com- 
mand of the bulk of the troops, encamped outside the city, was 
entrusted to the Eani of Jhansf. Those within the town obeyed 
the orders of Tantia Topi. Letters were at once despatc]Eied 
to the rebel rajahs still in the district, notably to the Eajahs of 
Banpur and Shdhgarh, to join the new government at Gwaliar. 

The intelligence of the success of this audacious enterprise 
reached Kalpi on the 3rd of June. Before I refer to the action 
taken by Sir Hugh Eose, it is necessary that I should state 

L 2 
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exact positions of tHe various portions of the 
j?u^Rose. force with which he had conquered Kalpi on tho 
24th of May. 

As soon as, by the occupation of Kalpi on the 24th of May, 
HisartioQ Sir Hugh Rose had discovered the flight of the 
after the rebels, he sent out parties to discover the line they 
rebels at had taken. Information was soon brought to him 
Kaipf. whilst a few had crossed the Janmah into the 

Dnab, whilst a few more had been checked in attempting tho 
same course by Colonel Riddell,* the main body had bent their 
steps in almost a south-westerly direction to Gopalpur. To 
pursue these latter he at once organised a column composed of 
the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, the 3rd Bombay light cavalry, 
and a hundred and fifty Haidarabad cavalry, and despatched it, 
under the command of Colonel Robertson, on the track of the 
rebels. 

Robertson set out from Kalpi on the 25th of May, the rain 
Robertson falling heavily. This rain, which continued 
pushes on in throughout that day and the day following, much 
impeded his progress. He pushed on, however, as 
fast as possible, and, traversing Mahona and Indtirki, 
found that the rebels were but little in advance of him. At 
Irawan, reached on the 29th, supplies ran short, and, as none 
were procuiable in the district, the column had to wait till 
they could be sent up from Kalpi. On the 2nd of June Robert- 
son received these and was joined by two squadrons of the 14th 
light dragoons, a wing of the 86th foot, and four 9-pounders. 
The following day he reached Moharar, fifty-five miles from 
Gwaliar. Here he was startled by information of the attack 
made by the rebels on Gwaliar and of its result. 

An express from Robertson, sent from Irawan, and which 
reached Kalpi on the 1st of June, gave Sir Hugh the first in- 

♦ Colonel Riddell, who was moving down the north hank of the Jamnah with 
the 3rd Bengal Europeans, Alexander’s Horse, and two guns, caught sight of a 
body of the rebels escaping from Kaipf, a few miles above that place, on the 
south bank of the river, on the 25th of Iday. He instantly sent the 3rd Europeans 
across, who captured their camp equipage, the enemy not waiting to receive 
them. Colond Riddell’s force had previously had several skirmishes with 
detached parties of insurgents. A small party of his troops had proceeded to 
ELalpf in boats, joinmg there Sir Hugh Rose. On their way they were threatened 
by a numerous body of rebels near BhijalptCr. Lieutenant Sherriff, who com- 
manded the party, had at once landed 150 men, defeated the rebels, and 
captured four guns. 
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formation tliat the rebels had taken the road to 
Gwaliar. Instantly Sir Hugh despatched General 
Stuart with the remainder of his brigade, consisting ^^5? 
of the other wing of the 86th foot, a wing of the and at once’ 

7 1 st Highlanders, four companies of the 25th Bengal 
native infantry, one squadron 14th light dragoons, gadeinthat 
No. 4 light field battery, two 18-pounders, one 8-inoh 
howitzer, and some sappers, to join Robertson and to march on 
Gwalidr. Stuart reached Atakona on the 3rd — the day on 
which Robertson had reached Moharar — ^and there he too re- 
ceived the first information of the startling occurrences at 
Gwaliar. 

The order which had sent Stuart to Gwaliar was dictated by 
a sound military instinct. But no one, not even Sir 
Hugh Rose, had imagined the height of daring to divmed that 
which the Rani of Jhansi would carry her audacious iherSs 
plans. The rebels might march on Gwaliar, but no 
one believed they would carry it by a coup-de-main, ^ • 

It seemed more likely that they were marching into a trap, to 
be kept there till Stuart’s force should fall on their rear. 

How the “ impossible ” happened has been told. The inform- 
ation of it reached Sir Hugh on the 4th of June, effect of 
after he had resigned his command and applied for Ss summs ^ 
leave on medical certificate. In a moment he real- XJh 
ised the full danger of the situation. Gw41i4r had 
fallen into the hands of the rebels at the time of year most 
unfavourable for military operations. Another week and the 
monsoon rains would render the black soil untravCrsable by 
guns, and would swell the rivers. Under those circumstances, 
the transport of siege-guns, in the absence of pontoons, which 
Sir Hugh did not possess, would be most difficult if not im- 
possible. He realised, moreover, the great danger 
which would inevitably be caused by delay. No Seelwrmous 
one could foresee the extent of evil possible if 
Gwaliar were not promptly wrested from rebel 
hands. Grant them delay, and Tantia Topf, with the immense 
acquisition of political and military strength secured by the 
possession of Gwaliar, and with all its resources in men, money, 
and material at his disposal, would be able to form a new army 
on the fragments of that beaten at Kalpi, and to provoke a 
Marathd rising throughout India. It might be possible for 
him, using the dexteiity of which he was a master, to uufurl 
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the Peshwa’s hanner in the southein Maratha districts. Those 
districts were denuded of troops, and a striking success in 
central India -would probably decide their inhabitants to pro- 
nounce in favour of Ihe cause for which their fathers had fought 
and bled. 

Thus reasoning, Sir Hugh considered, and rightly considered, 
He resumes Ceremony had passed. He at once 

his command resumed the command which he had laid down,* 
and, leaving a small garrison at Kalpi, set out on 
andsets ont the 5th of June with a small forcet to overtake 
foro^diidr. gt^^rt’s column. 

With a view to aid Sir Hugh in his operations against Gwa- 
liar, the Commander-in-Chief placed at his disposal, 
SndeMn- telegraph, Colonel Riddell’s column previously 
Chief piac^ referred to, and Brigadier Smith’s brigade of the 
at&r H^gh^ Rajputand field force. The only other troops of 
disposal. which it was possible for Sir Hugh to avail himself 
were those composing the small garrison of Jh£nsi, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks of the artillery, and the 
Haidardhad contingent, commanded by Major Orr. 

The Haidardbdd contingent, after their hard and splendid 
s ritedcon received orders to return home. They 

duc?ofthe°' had already started; many of them, indeed, were 
advanced on their road. But the moment 
the intelligence of the events passing at 6w41iar 
reached them they one and all expressed their earnest desire 
to take part in the operations of their old commander. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Rose himself proceeded by forced marches 
Sir Hu ii *3 Stuart, he directed Major Orr to move to 

plaa of^ ttpera- Paniar, on the road between Sipri and Gw^liar, to 
cut off the retreat of the rebels to the south, and 
Brigadier Smith, who was near Chandeif, to march 
with his hiigade direct to Kofah-ki-sarai, about five miles to 
the south-east of Gwiilidr. To Colonel Riddell, escorting a 
large supply of siege-guns, he sent instructions to move with 
his column by the Agra and Gwaliar road. He hoped that all 


* It is said that for this breach of red tape rules Sir Hugh was severely 
reprimanded by Sir 0. Campbell. Undoubtedly strict routme re(^uired the 
previous sanction of the Commander-in-Chief. But there are circumstances 
which require that strict routine must he laid aside ; and &is was one of them. 

t 1st hroop Bombay horse artillery ; one squadron 14th light dragoons ; one 
squadron 3rd Bombay light cavahy ; Madras sappers and miners. 
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the columiis of operations would te at their posts by the 19tl 
of June. 

Setting out, as I have said, on the 6th of June, and naakin^ 
forced marches in spite of a heat which occasionally sir Hugh 
rose to a hundred and thirty degrees in the shade, 

Sir Hugh overtook Stuart at Indiirki on the 12th, rf.»ches 
and, still pushing on, reached Bahadurpur, five miles ^ 
to tlxe east of the Morar cantonments, on the 16th. There h 
was joined by Brigadier-General Robert Napier, js joined hy 
whom he last heard of at the storm of Lakhnao, and 
who at once assumed command of the 2nd brigade.* ^ 

Sir Hugh had reached Bahadurpur at 6 o’clock in the momin, 
of the 16th of June, He at once directed Captain Abbott wit 
his Haidarabad cavaliy to rcconnoitie Morar. On rcconnoUras 
receiving Abbott’s report that the rebels were in the rebel 
force in front of it. Sir Hugh galloped forward him- 
self to examine the position. He noticed that the side of th 
cantonments fronting the British position was occupied b 
strong bodies of cavalry, flanked to the right by guns, supporte 
by infantry in considerable numbers. 

The position offered strong temptations to a commander wh 
knew the value of time and promptitude in war, and Keaaons 
who considered that minor difficulties must give way ^-bich decid 
when a chance should present itself of overcoming a 
great obstacle. I shall tell in his own words the effect pre 
duced on Sir Hugh Rose by his examination of the position c 
the rebels before Morar, 

“ My force had had a long and fatiguing march, and the su 
had been up for some time. Four or five miles’ more 
march in the sun, and a combat afterwards, would own words, 
be a great trial for the men’s strength. On the 
other hand, Morar looked inviting with several good building 
not yet burnt ; they would be good quarters for a portion c 
the force ; if I delayed the attack until the next clay, the enem 
wero sure to burn them. A prompt attack has always moi 
effect on the rebels than a procrastinated one. I therefoi 
countermanded the order for encamping and made the followin 
arrangements to attack the enemy.” f 


♦ Only a small portion of this brigade was present, the bulk of it having bee 
left at Ealpf. 

t Despatch of Sir Hugh Rose dated the 13th of October, 1858 
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He attacked tkem accordingly. Placing liis cavalry and 
guns on kis flanks, and the infantry in the centre, 
he took ground to the right, the 86th leading the 
way, with the view of coming upon the road leading 
to cantonments, and the occupation of which would have turned 
the left of the rebels. Sindhia’s agent, however, 
who had promised to lead the troops to this road, 
lost his way, and Rose found himself in front of a 
debo?chS?n inasked battery in the enemy’s centre. This at once 
the ^rong o] 3 ened upon the assailants, and its fire was rapidly 
troat; foUowed by a musketry and artillery fire from both 
sides of it. Sir Hugh answered with his guns, at the same 
time pushing forward his infantry to gain the required turning 
position on the right. This once gained, he formed 
mastSly ^0 the front, and, reinforcing his left, which bore 
movement, for a moment the whole weight of the enemy, 
powtionf^°^ pushed forward. The advance was decisive. The 
enemy limbered up and gave way on all sides. 
iAihlcK The gallant Abbott with his Haidarabad men had 
meanwhile galloped across the nullahs further to the 
right, and, dashing through the cantonments at a more northerly 
point, endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the rebels. But the 
broken ground he had had to traverse had enabled these to take 
their guns across the stone bridge which spans the river at the back 
of the cantonment on the road to the city. The main 
th^contelTin enemy, driven through the cantonments, 

a viUage!" fell back on a dry nullah with high banks, running 
round a village, which they had also occupied. Here 
they maintained a desperate hand-to-hand struggle with the 
British. The 71st Highlanders suffered severely, Lieuten- 
ant Neave, whilst leading them, falling mortally wounded; 

nor was it till the nullah was nearly choked with 
dead that the village was carried. On this occasion 
<Sned ; Lieutenant Rose of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry 

greatly distinguished himself. The victory was 
andthejic- completed by a successful pursuit of the rebels by 
piSedby^^" Captain Thompson, 14th Light Dragoons, with a 
piS' of the regiment. The wing of the rebel force 

rebels. which he destroyed had been turned by Abbott’s 
advance already spoken of; Thompson, following 
up the rebels, caught them in the plains and made a gi’eat 
slaughter of them. The guns were splendidly commanded 
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during tlie day by Strutt, always to the front, and by Ligbt- 
foot. 

The result, then, bad justified Sir Hugh’s daring. Not 
only bad be dealt a heavy blow to the rebels, 
but he had gained a most important strategical 
point. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s success was speedily followed by an exploit 
on the part of Brigadier Smith, fruitful in im- 
portant consequences. That gallant soldier, coming 
up from the south-east, had to make his way through vjnces from 
the difficult and hilly ground on that side of Gwaliar 
before he could reach Kotah-ki-sarai. Picking up 
on his way the small field- force from Jhansi, he reached Antrf, 
with his brigade,*' on the 14th of June, and was joined there the 
following day by Major Orr and his Haidarabad men. Under 
ordeis from Sir Hugh Rose, Smith marched from Antri early on 
the morning of the 17th of June, and reached Kotah- ,nd reaches 
ki-sarai, five miles to the south-east of Gwaliar, 
at half-past seven o’clock that morning. ® 

Smith had met no opposition in marching into Kotah-ki- 
sarai, but on reaching that place he observed masses 
of the enemy’s horse and foot occupying the hilly 
ground between himself and Gwdliar. As these i^etwecnhim 
masses showed a strong disposition to attack him, 
and as, hampered with a large quantity of baggage, Smith did 
not regard his position as a very secure one, he deteimined to 
take the initiative. Reconnoitring the ground in 
fiont of him, he found it very difBoult, inteiseoted StKfthe 
with nullahs and impracticable for cavalrj’-. He gr^dbefoie 
discovered, moreover, that the enemy’s guns were in 
position about fifteen hundred yards from Kotah-ki-sarai, and 
that their line lay under the hills, crossing the road 
to Gwaliar. Notwithstanding this, Smith deter- nevertuc- 
mined to attack. First, he sent his hoi-se artilloiy to 
the front, and silenced the enemy’s guns, which 
limbered up and retired. This accomplished, Smith sent his 
infantry across the broken ground, led by Raines of the 95th. 
Raines led his men, covered by skirmishers, to a point about 


♦ The Wade was thus composed : a wing 8th Hussars, a wing Bombav 
Lancers, H. M.’s 95th Foot, the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, and a troon oi 
Bombay Horse Artillery. ^ 
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]^”Santr^ fifty yards from the enemy’s works, when the 
totheftonC skirmishers made a rush — the rebels falling back 
as they did so. Baines then found himself stopped 
and, Sifter ^Itch with foTir feet of water, and 

overcoming having banks so steep that it was with difficulty 
Sades!^ the men could cross in single file. The rebels took 
advantage of the delay thus caused to move off 
with their guns and to retire up the ravines and across 
the hills. Baines found them so retiring when, after sur- 
■ s the in ^^^.ounting the difficulty I have recorded, he gained 
trenchment’ the abandoned intrenchment. "Whilst he was con- 
theSmy.^^ tinuing his advance across the broken and hilly 
ground, Smith moved his cavalry across the river 
Sh^moves close to Kotah-ki-sarai. He had haidly 

forward the crossed when his men came under fire of a battery 
cavalry. -till then had escaped notice. At the same 

time a body of the enemy threatened the baggage at Kotah-ki- 
sarai. Matters now looked serious. But Smith 


natoreofthe ^ detachment to defend the baggage 

actwm^ and rear, and pushed forward with the rest of his 
troops. The road, before debouching from the 
hills between his position and Gwaliar, ran for several hun- 
dred yards through a defile along which a canal had been 
excavated. As he entered this defile, and during his march 
through it, he encountered considerable opposition. At length 
he bore it down, emerged from the further end, 
^length joined Baines, then, keeping his infantry halted to 
^ctOTimis, hold the defile, he ordered a cavalry charge. This 
was most gallantly executed by a squadron of the 
8th Hussars, led by Colonel Hicks and Captain Heneage. The 
rebels, horse and foot, gave way before them. The 
and drives. Hussars Captured two guns, and continuing the 
before wm. pursuit through Sindhia’s cantonment, had for a 
moment the rebel camp in their possession. 

Amongst the fugitives in the rebel ranks was the resolute 
Death of the "'^^mau who, alike in council and on the field, was 
Snf of the soul of the conspirators. Clad in the attire of a 
man and mounted on horseback, the Bani of Jhansi 
might have been seen animating her troops throughout the 
day. When inch by inch the British troops pressed through 
the defile, and when reaching its summit Smith oidered the 
Hussars to charge, the Bani of Jhansi boldly fronted the British 
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horsemen. When her comrades failed her, her horse, in spite 
of her efforts, carried her along with the others. With them 
she might have escaped but that her horse, crossing the canal 
near the cantonment, stumbled and fell. A hussar close upon 
her track, ignorant of her sex and her rank, cut her down. She 
fell to rise no more. That night her devoted followers, deter- 
mined that the English should not boast that they had captured 
her even dead, burned the body. 

Thus died the Ed/ni of Jhansi. My opinion of her has been 
i-ecorded in a preceding page. Whatever her faults in British 
eyes may have been, her countrymen will ever believe that she 
was driven by ill-treatment into rebellion ; that her cause was 
a righteous cause ; and that the treatment she received at the 
hands of Lord Dalhousie was one of the main causes of the dis- 
affection in Bundelkhand and Ceiitial India in 3857—8. To 
them she will always be a heroine.^ 

The charge of the 8 th Hussars was the last effort of Smith’s 
force. “Upon the return of the squadion, 
the officers and men were so completely ex- 
hausted and prostrated from heat, fatigue, and delie. 
great exertion, that they could scarcely sit in 
their saddles, and were, for the moment, incapable of further exer- 
tion.”f But the enemy, recovering, were again threatening. Smith 
then determined to content himself with holding the defile, the 
road, and the adjoining hills for the night. He drew back his 
cavalry accordingly, and brought up his baggage. The enemy 
held their ground on the heights on the other side of the canal. 

The position thus taken up by Brigadier Smith left much to 
be desired. It left his left and i ear threatened, 
his baggage within range of the enemy’s guns, 
and his whole foice cramped. Sir Hugh, on 
receiving an account of the action, with cha- reinforces 

racteristio promptitude despatched Colonel 
Robeitson, with the 25th Bombay Kative Infantry, three troops 
14th Light Di agoons, and four guns, to reinforce him. 

The next day Sir Hugh was reinforced, and his 2nd brigade, 
commanded ^^iobert Napier, brought to its 
full strength hy the amval of the Kalpx Sir Hugh, w bo resolves 
garrison. This arri-val left him free to act. to^tosu’-vritiithe 


* Vide pages 110, 339, of tliis volume, and pages 120-1 of Vol. III. 
t Brigadier Smith’s report. 
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Leaving Napier in Morar mill tlie troops he could spare,* 
Bose marched in the afternoon with the rest of the force 
to join Smith. The distance was long, the heat terrible, the 
march harassing in the extreme. No less than a hundred men 
of the 86th were struck down by the sun.f Never- 
na™e of^his theless, Sir Hugh pushed on, and bivouacked for 
march. night on the rooky ground between the river 

and Smith’s position. , , 

tionswith The first thing that struck Sir Hugh on recon- 
Smith. noitring the following morning was the possibility 

of cutting off the main body of the enemy from Gwaliar by 
forcing their left , the next, the extremely cramped 
rnTid^ate^ and dangerous nature of his own position. The 
the rebels* rebels, too, showed every indication that they 
' toratthem intended an attack, for with the early dawn they 
off from began a heavy fire from their guns, whilst masses 
of their infantry were seen moving to positions from 
which they could manoeuvre with advantage against the British 
position. On the principle, then, that when one is disadvan- 
tageously posted an attack is often the best defence, Sir Hugh 
resolved to become the assailant. 

The rebels, as we have seen, were occupying the heights 
separated by the canal from those gained by Brigadier Smith. 
That they meant to attack was evident. They spent the early 
hours of the morning in strengthening their right with the 
view of assailing the weakest point of the British line, the left. 
The sun had not risen very high when Sir Hugh received an 
express from Sir Robert Hamilton to say that he had received 
certain information that the rebels certainly intended to attack 
him that day. There was no time for further consideration. 


* These were— One troop Bombay horse artillery, three troops 14th light 
dragoons, three troops 3id Bombay light cavalry, fifty men 1st Haidardoad 
cavalry, 3rd Haidar4b4d cavalry, two squadrons Meade’s horse, 21st company 
Royal ISngineers, wing 3rd Bombay Europeans, four companies 24th Bombay 
native mfantry, three guns Haidarabad artillery. 

t Of these men, Sir Hugh reports that they “ were compelled by sun-sickness 
to fall out and go into dolts. These same men, the next day, unmindful of 
their illness. feU in with their companies, and took part in the assaidt of 
Gw4h4r.” These men, he it remembered, formed part of the unreformed 
British army, an army never surpassed by any other in the world. A “ dob.” 
generally but incorrectly spelt “ dhooley ” — ^for it is ignorant of the letter “ h ” 
and possesses but one “ o ” and no “ y ” — ^is an inferior kind of palanquin. 
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Sir Hugh at once directed Brigadier Stuart to move 
with the 86th regiment, supiiorted by the 25th soncSstuart 
Bombay Native Infantry, across the canal, to crown to turn the 
the heights on the other side of it, and to attack the 
left flank of the rebels. As a diversion in favour of 
this attack he sent Colonel Raines with the 95th regiment 
from his right fiont, across the canal in skirmishing 
order over the shoulder of the hill on which a 
division of the rebel force was in an intrenched diversion, 
position, covered by guns. This movement was 
supported by the 10th Bombay Native Infantry. Sir Hugh at 
the same time ordered up the 3rd troop Bombay Horse Artillery, 
supported by a squa'iron of the 8th Ilussars, to the entrance of 
the pass towards Gwaliar. The remainder of the force he dis- 
posed in support of the attacking columns and for the defence 
of the camp from the rear. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth led the 8Cth, in accordance with 
the orders he received, against the left of tho rebels. 

These fell back rapidly on the battery ; while the 

86th pressed them so hard that they made no stand 

even under their guns. The 86th gave them no time to rally. 

Brockman’s company, led by that gallant officer, 

then only a lieutenant, dashing with a cheer at the 

parapet, crossed it and took the guns which defended the ridge 

two 6-poundex's and a 9-pounder. Brockman, with 3,ockinaii 

great smartness, turned one of these guns on the captures 

rebels, and was engaged in turning the other, when 

Raines, advancing with the 95th, came up, took command, and 

completed the operation which Brockman* bad so 

well begun. Ramescom- 

Mean while the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, led ?pcration. 
by Lieutenant Roome, moving up in support of the 
95th, and protecting the right of the assailing force, found itself 
exposed to a fire of musketry and artillery from the heights on 
the enemy’s extreme left. Roome was equal to the occasion. 
Wheeling to the right, he advanced with half his regiment in 


♦ For his splendid services, Brockman obtained his brevet majority as soon 
as he got his company, though not until after another officer, whose name 1 
will not mention, had attempted to “annex” his services. The fraud was, 
however, discovered and rectified with the full sanction of Lord Strattinairn 
(Sir Hugh Rose). 
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Eoome^Sd^ stirmisliing order, the otlier half in support, cleared 
theiothBom- the two nearest heights of rebel infantry, and cap- 
infaSiyr tiired two brass field-pieces and three mortars which 
were in the plain below. 

The day was now won, the heights were gained ; Gwaliar 
lay, as it were, at the feet of the British. “ The 
atthe^feeuf wiltes Sir Hugh, “ was interesting. To onr 

the British, right was the handsome palace of the Phiilbagh 
with its gardens, and the old city, surmounted by 
the foi t, remarkable for its ancient architecture, with lines of 
extensive fortifications round the high and precipitous rock of 
Gwaliar. To our left lay the Lashkar, or new city, with its 
spacious houses half hidden by tiees.” In the plain between 
the heights and the city was a great portion of the rebel forces, 
just driven from the heights, and now, under the influence of 
panic, endeavouring to seek a refuge in one or other of the 
walled enclosures or fortified places towards which they were 
moving. 

Sir Hn ii sight of these men at once suggested to Sir 

rSoiv^sto Hugh that it would be possible to complete his 
once. “ I convinced,” he wrote in his 

despatch, “that I could take GwaLidr before sunset.” 

He at once, then, ordered a general advance. Covering his 
extreme right with the 3rd troop Bombay Horse 
Artillery and a troop of the 8th Hussars, he ordered 
advance. Colonel Owen, with the 1st Bombay Lancers, to 
descend the heights to the rear, make his way into 
the road which led through the hills to the south, and thence 
attack the grand parade and the new city. Covering his ad- 
vance, then, with No. 4 Light field-battery, and two troops 
14th Light Dragoons, he moved forward his infantry from the 
left, the 86th leading from that flank, the 95th forming the right. 

This prompt advance completely paralysed the rebels. Their 
guns, indeed, opened fire, but the main object of their infantry 
seemed to be to escape. The British infantry were 
approaching the plain, when Owen’s Lancers, who 
Lashkar. had gained the point indicated, charged across the 
grand parade, and, cairied away by their aidour, 
followed the rebels into the Lashkar. In this charge a gallant 
officer. Lieutenant Mills, was shot through the heart. Baines 
followed up this charge with a dash on to the parade-ground 
with two companies of the 59th, and took two IS-pounders and 
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two small pieces. The British line pushing on, the rebels re- 
treated through the town. Before sunset, as Sir Hugh had 
divined, the Lashkar, or new city, was comioletely in his pos- 
session. That night, too, Sir Hugh rested in the regained 
palace of Sindhia. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Smith had taken the garden ]_:)alaeo, 
the Phiilbagh, killing great numbers of the rebels. 

Ho then, in pursuance of orders, followed up tho 
retreating enemy, and continued the pursuit long 
after dark, inflicting great loss on them and cap- 
turing most of their guns. 

As soon as it was clear the day was won, Sir Hugh sent an 
express to General Eobert Napier, directing him to sirHugh 
pursue the rebels as far and as closely as ho could. 

How this order was carried out I shall have to ?s^?p\eTto 
relate presently. pursue, 

The Lashkar and palace occupied, Sir Hugh, ever careful 
oven of the vanquished, made arrangements for the 
security of the city. This task ho found compara- arrangos fi»r 
tively easy, for the shopkeeping class had always if tuo ‘iayT 
been on the side of its best paymaster, the British. 

Thus, on the night of tho 19th of June, Sir Hugh had, with 
a loss of eighty-seven men killed and wounded, re- 
gained all Gwaliar, the formidable fortress alone 
excepted. But the exception was a grave one. The dotiesiiim. 
rook fortress, completely isolated, having a length 
of a mile and a half, and a breadth at its broadest part of thieo 
hundred yards, its face presenting a perpendicular precipice, 
might, if well defended, still give some trouble. The guns 
from its ramparts had maintained, during tho operations of tho 
19th, a continuous, though not voiy oflcctivo, fire on tho British 
troops. Tho fire rocommoncod on tho morning of the 20th. It 
was then, early on that morning, that two officers of tlio Indian 
army and their Bombay Sipaliis performed a deed of unsurpassed 
daring. 

On tho morning of tho 20th, Lieutenant Eoso, 2!)th Bombay 
Native Infantry, was in command, with a detach- 
ment of his regiment, of tho Kotwali, or police- lSSiSs 
station, not far from tho main gateway of tlio rock 
fort. As the guns from its ramparts continued lo 
fire, Eose proposed to a brother office!’, Lieu tenant Waller, who 
commanded a small party of the same regiment near him, that 
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Y sEould attempt to capture tlie fortress with their joint 
ties, urging that, if the risk was great, the honour would he 
still greater. Waller cheerfully assented, and the 
two oflScers set off with their men and a blacksmith, 
owing, whom, not unwilling, they had engaged for the 
service. They crept up to the first gateway unseen, 
Q the blacksmith, a powerful man, forced it open, and so 
with the other five gates that opposed their progress. 
By the time the sixth gate had been forced the 
ress, alarm was given, and, when the assailants reached 
the ai chway beyond the last gate, they were met by 
fire of a gun which had been brought to bear on them, 
hing onwards, unscathed by the fire, they were speedily 
aged in a hand-to-hand contest with the gariison. The 
it was desperate, and many men fell on both sides ; but the 
antry of Hose and Waller and their men carried ^1 before 
succeed especially distinguished himself. Just 

succee . victory, however, as he was inciting 

men to make the final charge, which proved successful, a 
musket was fired at him from behind the wall. The 
man who had fired the shot, a mutineer from Bareli, 
then rushed out and cut him across the knee and 
wrist with a sword. Waller came up and despatched 
rebel ; too late, however, to save his friend.* But the rock 
ress was gained, 

have said that when Sir Hugh saw that success w’as certain 
sent a despatch to Brigadier-General Bobeit Napier re- 
sting him to pursue the rebels as far and as closely as he 

d. 

apier started on this service at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
20th with about five hundred and sixty cavalry, of whom 


Sir Hugh Rose, in his despatch, thus alludes to this officer: “But the 
nt leader, Lieutenant Rose, who has been twice specially mentioned by 
or good and gallant conduct, fell in the fort, mortally wounded, closing 
axly career by taking the fort of Gwaliar by force of aims.” 
s brigadier, Brigadier 0. S. Stuart, thus referred to him in his brigade 
■s : “Brigadier Stuart has received with the deepest regret, a report of the 
1 of Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay Native Infantry, who was mortally 
ided yesterday, on entermg the fort of Gwdiiar, on duty with his men, 
brigadier feels assured that the whole brigade unite with him in deploring 
arly death of this gallant officer, whose many sterling qualities none who 
7 him could fail to appreciate.” 
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sixty were dragoons, and Lightfoot’s battery of artillery, and, 

pursuing the rebels rapidly, came up with them, 

about twelve thousand strong, at Jaurd-^lipiir, nceiving 

shortly after sunrise on the 21st. Napier, reoon- 

noitring, found them drawn up in two lines. The pursue!* 

first, consisting of infantry and a bullock battery 

of six guns, had its right resting upon Alipxir ; the 

second, composed of cavalry and horse and field rebels at 

artillery, rested on a village in rear of the front 

line. They were the entire remnants of the Kalpi 

army, with additions picked up at Gwaliar. 

Finding the ground to his right open, Napier directed Caj^tain 
Lightfoot to take up a position on the left flank of tho eneiii}’’, 
about three hundred yards from them, and to enfilade them. 
He then ranged his cavalry behind a rising ground, 
which afforded partial concealment, ready to act 
as soon as the fire from Lightfoot’s guns should be ime! 
felt. 

This soon happened. Lightfoot’s horse artillery, escorted 
by Abbott’s cavalry, dashed at a gallop towards tho 
enemy’s left, and opened fire at the distance indicated The fire 
by Napier. After a few discharges the ranks of the to 
rebels wavered, then they began perceptibly to thin. 

Then Lightfoot limbered up and again pushed on at a gallop, 
whilst the 14th Light Dragoons, led by Prettijohn, and tho 
Haidarabad cavalry, led by Abbott, dashed into their ranks. 

The result was decisive. Prettijohn ’s distinguished valour 
and Abbott’s gallant leading were especially con- 
spicuous. The dash of Lightfoot’s horse artillery Sigler 
was superb to look at. “You cannot imagine,” J^a-kand 
writes an eye-witness, a cavalry officer, “ the dash ^ 
of the artillery: it was wonderful. We could scarcely keep up 
with them ” But, in fact, every man behaved like a hero : each 
vied with his comrade. After a brief resistance the rebels 
broke and fled, hotly pursued.* They lost twenty-five guns. 


* An officer who served with great distinction throughout this camnaigii 
writes me : “ The courage of General Napier in ordering this attack, and the 
d^h and vigour with which it was delivered, so surprised the enemy, that, as wo 
afterwards ascertained, they believed us to be but the advanced guard of a strong 
force^commg up. fet after the action General Napier received a despatch fioin 
Sir Hugh Rose ordering him not to attack in consequence of the strength of the 
enemy. 
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all their ammunition, elephants, tenis, carts, anrl baggage, and 
had three to four hundred men killed. Never was a rout more 
complete.’®^ 

The capture of Gwaliar and the dispersion of the rebel army 
closed the campaign which will for ever be associated 
Smpaign^^ with the name of Sir Hugh Eose. In a previous 
chapter I have alluded to the personal character, 
strong and firm as iron, and 3 'et singularly sympathetic, which 
had chained success to all the incidents of that most eventful 


campaign. I may be pardoned if I briefly recapitu- 
^o^of its^' 'been accomplished in a period 

results, falling somewhat short of sis months. On the 6 th 
of January, 1 858, Sir Hugh Eose had left Indur ; on 
the 24th he laid siege to Eahatgarh ; on the 28th he defeated in 
the field the Eajah of Banpnr ; on the 29th he took Eahatgarh ; 
on the 3rd of February he relieved Sagar ; on the 13th he took 
the strong fort of Garhakdta ; on the 4th of March he forced 
the pass of Madanpur ; on the 17th his 1st brigade stormed the 
fort of Chanderl ; on the 22nd he invested Jh^nsi ; on the 31st 
he defeated Tantid Topi on the Betwa ; cn the 3rd of April he 
stormed Jhdn^rf ; on the 6 th of May he defeated Tantid Topi 
and the Eani of Jhdnsf at Klinch; on the 23rd he beat the 
rebels at Galauli, near Kalpi, and occupied that fort the follow- 
ing daj’-. In this chaj)ter I have told how, roused from a bed 
of sickness by the news of the capture of Gwaliar by the rebels, 
he pursued them with unremitting vigour, and staj^ed not his 
hand till he had recovered all that they had temporarily 
gained. In every undertaking he was successful, 
of and he was successful, because, careless of himself, 

succ&s. he thought of the great end be had in view^ and 


spared no means to attain it. 

After the victory at Gwaliar, Sir Hugh Eose proceeded to 
Sir Hugh Bombay to assume command of the army of that 
proceiL to Presidency f The force with which he had won so 
uombay, many victories was, to a great extent, broken up. 


* Tantia Topi, Who was present on this occasion, thus describes the affair : 

We reached Jama-Alipdr and remained there during the night. The next 
morning we were attacked and fought for an hour and a half. We fired five 
shots and the English army fired four diots, and we then Jtan off, leaving all our 
guns.” 

t The following farewell order was issued on this occasion by Sir Hugh Rose : 
“ The Major-General commanding, being on the point of resigning the command 
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The Qjtli regiment ordered to occupy the rock fortress. 
The 71st Highlanders, the 86th regiment, and the 25 th 
Bombay Native Infantry, with detachments of cavalry and ar- 
tillery, remained at Morar. The 3rd Bombay Europeans, the 24th 
Bombay Native Infantry, with cavalry and artillery, were sent to 
Jhansi. Of these troops the command devolved upon Brigadier- 
General Robert Napier. Brigadier Smith’s brigade 
was distributed in three poitions, respectively at 
Gwaliar, at Sipri, and at Gunah, It seemed as of the 
though they were about to enjoy the rest they had 
so gloriously earned. But appearances were de- 
ceitful. Though one bitter enemy, the Earn of Jhansi, had 
disappeared, there had escaped another, not less im- 
IDlacable, perhaps even more fertile in resources than p^fspectsof 
that resolute lady. Though beaten at all points, 
that other adversary had never despaired. Not ^ ^ ■ 

many weeks elapsed before the cities, the villages, and the 
jungles of Central India once more resounded with the name of 
Tantia Topi. 


of the Puna division of the Bombay army, bids farewell to the Central India 
Field Force ; and at the same tune expresses the pleasure he feels that he com- 
manded them when they gained one more laurel at Gwaliar. The Major i 
General witnessed with satisfaction how Hie troops and their gallant comrades 
in arms— the Eajpiltana brigade under General Smith— stormed height after 
height, and gun after gun, under the jSre of a numerous field and siege artillery, 
taking finally by assault two IS-poundeis at Gwaliar, Not a man in these forck 
enjoyed his natural health or strength ; an Indian sun and months of marching 
and broken rest had told on the strongest ; but the moment they were told to 
take Gwahar for their Queen and country they thought of nothmg but victory. 
They gained it, restoring England’s true and brave ally to his throne, putting to 
rout the rebel army, killing many of them, and taking from them in the field, 
exclusive of those in the fort, fifty-two pieces of artiUeiy, all their stores and 
ammunition, and capturing the city and fort of Gwahar, reckoned the strongest 
m India. The Major-General thanks sincerely Brigadier-General Napier, C.B., 
Brigadier Stuart, C.B., and Brigadier Smith, commanding brigades m the field, 
for the very efficient and able assistance which they gave him, and to which he 
attributes the success of the day. He bids them and their brave soldiers once 
more a kind farewell. He cannot do so under better auspices thas those of the 
victory of Gwaliar.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SOUTHERN WARATHA COUETRY AND LE GRAND JACOB. 

In the first chapter of this volume I have hronglit tlie record of 
affaiis in the southern MaratLa country up to the 
iije southern spring of 1 858. In Belgaon and the neighbouring 
coum-ry^ distiicts the crisis had passed away. It needed only 
the continuance of the same firm and conciliatory 
rule to ensure that it should never return. 

It happened, howover, at this period (March and April 1858) 
thfit Mr. Q-. B. Seton-Karr, exhausted by the double 
Mr. Seton- lahouxs which had devolved upon him, applied to 
io«^toh6'^’ the Government of Bombay to be relieved of a 
r^ortaanof Portion of his overwhelming duties. Mr, Setoii-Kai r 
ills duties,^ had, unquestionably, reason to believe that the 

Government, should it accede to his request, would 
grant him an option in the matter, or, at all events, would 
lelieve him of the less important routine duties appertaining to 
the administration. But he was mistaken. The 
irSeMh? Government, in sanctioning Mr. Seton-Karr’s request, 
iSuicai desiied him to retain in his own hands the civil 
Mr^SSson. ation of the territory, and to transfer the 

charge of the political agency to his assistant, Mr. 
Charles Manson. 

Than Mr. Manson there was not a more high-minded, a more 
generous, or a more earnest officer in the Bombay 
Sr^^aiaMon. Civil Service. He was devoted to his profession, he 
gave to it his whole soul and his undivided energies. 
He was in the prime of life, intelligent, energetic, decided. 
But — he had been employed on the detested In am Commission 
—and he belonged to a school of politics differing in one 
essential point from that of which Mr. Seton-Karr 
^ leader. The reader will have already dis- 
Ston-Kair CO vered the title of that school. Mr. Seton-Karr wns 

belonged. strongly in favour of the maintenance of the native 
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ari&toeracy, an upholder of the rights and customs held and 
enjo^’ed hy native landowners at the time they came under 
British rule- He believed that, so long as the British respected 
those rights and customs, it would never be necessary to employ 
force; that persuasion and management would effect the re- 
quired end. How he had tried, and tried successfully, that 
policy I have already shown. The success had proved to him 
its efficacy. Mr. Manson belonged to a more modern 
school. In one of the letters which Mr. Seton-Karr which Mr. 
addressed to him before the transfer of the political f 
duties, he is jestingly referred to as “ an admirer of ^ 

Lord Dalhousie.” This, at least, is certain, that in a crisis such 
as that which was then prevailing, lie gave his preference to 
measures stronger than those which Mr. Seton-Karr deemed 
suited to the occasion. 

Mr. Seton-Karr was greatly disappointed by the decision of 
the Government, but the reason adduced by that 
Government was one to which he could take no ex- 
ception. Lord Elphinstone desired that the whole tueiSmbay 
of the southern Mai 4th^ country should be placed 
under the control of one officer as Commissioner, and, change, 
in the circumstances of the time, he deemed it 
further advisable that that officer should be a soldier. Now 
Colonel Le Grand Jacob already exercised political authority in 
one part of the territory. On the 6th of December he had 
suppressed a mutiny in Kolhdpdr, and had, by his firmness and 
strength of character, impressed the Bombay Gov- 
ernment with the conviction that he was peculiarly 
qualified to wield political power in troublous times, is appoinSi 
Lord Elphinstone, then, transferred to him in the 
new arrangement a similar autliority in the other agent for tue 
part, with Mr. Manson as political agont under him. 

If, however, the reason for the transfer was sufficient 
in that it cast no slur upon Mr. Seton-Karr, it did not the less 
cause considerable misgivings to that gentleman, for. Reasons why 
knowing as he did the native chieftains, he felt that 
a change would create suspicion in their minds, a Sgured m of 
change more especially which transferred political change 
action from himself to an officer who had been engaged in the 
Inam Commission, and that, if that change were followed by a 
ten>ion of the tie which bound them to the suzerain power, it 
might even produce a catastrophe. 
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Previous to the assumption of the charge of the political 
luties of the Belgdon districts, Mr. Seton-Karr had been 
gradually engaged in disarming the country — a work in which 
lie had been most ably assisted by Colonel G-eorge 
lie!?" Malcolm, commanding the Southern Maratha Horse, 
iaSm. and holding military charge of the southern Maratha 

territory. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
services rendered by this able and gallant officer. His regiment 
mainly preserved order in that excitable country. In a previous 
3 hapter I have referred to his services at Shorapur. Prior to 
that event, on the 29tli of November, 1857, he had 
led his cavalry, supported by one company 2Sth 
Native Infantry, against the fortified village of 
Halgalli, which had become the head-quarters of 
die disaffected. For some days previously these men had been 
field in check by detachments of the horse, first under Kerr, 
subsequently i einforced by La Touche, of the same regiment. 
These officers had, by spii ited charges, driven the enemy into 
the tovm, and were struggling with them desperately in the 
streets when Malcolm, with a fresh party, arrived. 
His men at once dismounted, and assisted by the 
Sipahis of the 28tli Native Infantry, scrambled over 
the flat-roofed houses of the village, dashed upon the 
rebels, and decided the victoiy. The country, how- 
ever -was still uneasy. Both above and below the 
ghats British authority had met with resistance, but, 
except that in some oases the guns and the arms 
Iiad not been entirely delivered up, the danger from such dis- 
turbances was considered to have passed away when Colonel 
Jacob took charge. Within a very short time of that event, 
however, a new peril appeared in another quarter. 

Of the chief of Nargund I have spoken in the first chapter of 
and. volume.* That this chief was thoroughly dis- 

. argun affected there can be no doubt. Mr. Seton-Karr had 
even suspected him of treasonable correspondence with the 
Prebsuro Shoi-iipxir.t But up to May 1858 he had been 

exercised managed. He had even, under the gentle pressure 
exercised by Mr. Seton -Karr, sent in a correct list of 
Karr and the guns and ammunition he possessed, and some- 
what later, urged by Mr. Manson, had even begun 
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* Vide pages 16 to 28. 
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) despatch them to Dharwar. Those who are aware of tho 
jvercnce and affection with which a native chief regards his 
uns will realise the s icrifice which the Hajah made to meet 
le expressed wishes of the Government. 

Matters were thus progressing, the chief doubtless secretly 
isaffected, yet complying under gentle pressure 
ith the orders of the Bombay Government, when, 

Dout the 25th of May, intelligence reached him Sjton-Kan 
lat Mr. Seton-Karr had been removed from the 
>litioal charge of his country, and that Mr. Manson Manson. 
xd been gazetted his successor. 

This intelligence changed all tho good dispositions of the 
lief of Nargiind. Although he did not personally 
slike Mr.^ Manson, he regarded him as the living Mie“ch?ef of ^ 
»presentative of the hated system of Inam ex- 
nination — a system which, as I have said, had Manson 
oi'ked with most disastrous effects on the chiefs of 
le Southern Marathd country. At that moment, too, Mr. 
anson was specially obnoxious to him, for, only a few weeks 
'oviously, whilst still serving under Mr. Seton-Karr, he had 
Tested and carried off as a prisoner his own dearest friend, the 
lief of Jainkhandi.* The conviction at once took possession of 
m that the change was aimed against himself, that he was to be 
•rested, as his friend had been arrested^ and thrown 
to a dnngeon.f In his fear and trepidation, the chief 
nt a confidential agent to Dharwdr to inquire of “ . 

le magistrate the meaning of the portentous change. 

But, before he could receive an answer, those about him had 
jgun to work on a nature constitutionally timid ^ 

id nervous. His habitual advisers and companions wh,ch°?oric 
id not oven then despaired of receiving a summons 
join the victorious standard of the heir of Peshwa. ® "-rg n • 
li seemed yet possible. Tantia Topi was confronting the 
ritish in Bundelkhand, Kalpi was yet held, and one good 
ctory might give them all they desired. These men took 
I vantage of the consternation caused in the chiefs mind by 
r. Manson’s appointment to inspire him to resist, to cast 


* Only a short time previously the Elijah of Nfirgiind had met "Mi. Manson at 
8 chief of Jamkhaadi’s house, visiting him apparently on friendly terms, 
t So penetrated was he with this idea, that tie despatched that day a letter to 
5 half-brother at Ramdnfg, in which occurs the passage : “ I had rather die 
m he arrested as Janikhdndi was.” 
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defiance in the teeth of the foreigners who had persecuted 
themselves and their brethren. 

These men were not alone in their endeavours. The chiefs 
wife, a lady of great personal attractions, and twenty 
years younger than he w’as, had renounced all hopes 
of a natural heir. She loved power, and the chance 
of her possessing power after her husband’s death 
rested on the piospect of her becoming the adoptive 
mother of a reigning boy. And, the British Govern- 
ment having refused to the chief the right to adopt, 
this prospect was possible only in the event of the 
British rule being supplanted by that of the 
Maratha. This favoured counsellor added, then, 
her entreaties to those of the chiefs companions. 

The chief of Nargund gave way. That day he recalled the 
guns which had progressed only a few miles on the 
road to Dharwar, began to store provisions, and on 
JuStsto the 27th of May, possessing only three obsolete 
fluences'and cannon and a swivel gun, declared war, with 

levoUs. all the formalities used by the Marathas, against the 
British Government ! 

Mr. Manson had taken up his duties as political agent on the 
Mansonhas l^th ofMay. From that date till the 26th he had 
set out for remained with Colonel Jacob at Kohlapur, trans- 

SstricSf"™ acting business with him. On the 26th he set out 
for the northern states of the territory, with the 
view of judging for himself of the state of the country, and of 
using his influence with the chiefs. Four hours after he had 
set out, Jacob received a telegram from General Lester, com- 
manding at Belgaon, stating that an insurrection had broken 
out near to Dharwar, and that the Nargund ohiejf was believed 
wUen Jacob ^ Supporting it, as he had recalled some of his 
bears of the guhs On their wa}’’ to be given up. Jacob at once 
revolt. sent a horseman with this news to Manson, inform- 
He sends that he had telegraphed to the general 

mS. to send, if the report were true, a sufficient force to 
Nargund, and recommending him to return to 

Kohlapur. 

Jacob’s messenger reached Manson at Kuriindwad. English- 
men in India are so accustomed to authority, and to all the 
incense which waits on authority, that, except in rare cases, 
they judge men and affairs, not as they are, but as, to their 
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complacent minds, they wisL them to be, Now, Manson bad 
always been on the most friendly terms with the 
chief of Nargiind. He had no adequate conception 
of the depth of bitterness and the dread his connec- 
tion with the Indm Commission had roused in the 
mind of that Maratha noble. It was not possible, then, that he 
should imagine for a moment that his nomination to the control 
of political afiairs, in place of Air. Seton-Karr, would rouse the 
chief to madness. Still believing, then, in the 
friendly professions of the Rajah, and in the per- 
suasive power of his influence over him, he sent toSfirgdtui, 
back word to Jacob that from Kurundwad he could 
reach Nargund by a cross road ; that he would arrive there in 
time to prevent, probably, the development of the intended 
mischief ; but that, if too late to prevent such development, ho 
was confldent of being able to prevent the chiefs half-brother, 
the lord of Eamdrug, from joining the rebellion. Having 
despatched this reply, Manson posted horses along the road to 
R4mdrug, and sent off by a horseman a letter to 
Colonel George Malcolm, commanding at KaMdji, 
requesting him to push on to Rdmdriig with a body miitSry aui. 
of his regiment, the Southern Mardtha Horse. 

But, before this missive reached Malcolm, that able and daring 
officer had taken the field with two hundred and 
fifty horsemen to attack the insurgents, who had 
already plundered the treasury of one of the district 
stations of Dharwar. Mr. Manson, then, though he 
rode hard, reached Ramdrdg to find it unoccupied. He had 
with him the twelve troopers who had accompanied 
him from Kohlapur, and these were as fatigued as 
he himself was. There he learned from the chief SSmdiig, 
the treason of his half-brother; he read the com- 
promising letters from the latter, urging the Ramdrug ohieJ 
to follow his example; and, entreated by that chief and resolves 
not to pursue his journey to Nargfind, he resolved to endeavour 
to join the lorce m the field under Alalcolm. MaicSm. 

Tired as he was, Alaiison set out in a palanquin, 
escorted by his troopers, that evening. Better had he that evening 
taken his rest at Ramdriig and made the journey to 
Malcolm in one day, for, exhausted by the long day’s JSjsfn^r a 
work, he and his followers stopped about 10 o’clock tcnipie, to 
at a temple near a little village on the way and slept. 
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A report of all Manson’s movements had been duly carried to 
the chief of Nargtind. When the news reached him 
of tlie halt at the temple, he reasoned as an im- 
tutoied Asiatic will always reason. His enemy was 
in his power ; he would slay him.* He conreived 
that, having declared war against the British, he 
had a perfect right to destroy the members of that 
nation whei ever lie might find them. Accordingly, about mid- 
night, he sallied forth with some hundreds of followers, and, 
approaching the spot, poured in a volley, which killed the 
sentry, and then sent in his men to finish the work with the 
sword. Manson, roused from his sleep, fired his 
revolver at his assailants, hut he was immediately 
overpowered, his head was cut off, and his body 
thrown in the fire, still burning, which had been kindled by 
his followers. Plaving killed as many of these as he could find, 
the chief returned with Manson’s head to Nargund, and sus- 
jDended the bloody trophy over a gateway.f 

Meanwhile, the insurgents who had plundered the treasury, 
had marched southwards and joined Bhim Bdo, the 
chief of Kopuldrdg, There they were attacked by 
a Madras force from Ballari, under Colonel Hughes, 
already mentioned for his soldier-like conduct at 
Shorapur, and who, in daring and manly qualities, 
in the capacity to manage men and to direct operations, yielded 
to none who came to the front in the mutiny. 
Tre^aftacked This gallant soldier pushed forward with an energy 
bS^HughS. surpassing that of the rebels, caugiit them, as I 
have said, at Kopuldrug, and stormed the jDlace, 
killing Bhim Eao, the chief of H^mbaji, and many of the 
defenders, 

Malcolm, on his side, had no sooner heard that Nargiind was 
in revolt than he felt that a moment’s delay would 
Srne? provoke the rising of the entire Marathd country. 

With Only two hundred and fifty cavalry at his 
^ “ ‘ disposal he marched, then, immediately against the 


One body 
of the 
insai^ents 
marches to 
Kopnldrifg, 


* It was the reasoning of Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite, whose conduct was 
infinitely more treacherous. 

t Bead also Sir Greorge Le Grand Jacob’s Western India lefore and during 
the Mutinies. Tbe account of the suspension of the head over a gateway rests 
entirely on native testimony. When the place was taken it was found floating 
in a well. 
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place, assisted by tbe wily Braliman officials, wbo believed be 
was marcliirLg on destruction. 

At tie same time lie wrote to Belgaon, asking for some 
infantry and some guns. Tlie authorities there sent 
him two companies of Europeans, one of native reinforced by 
infantry, and two guns under Captain Paget, 

Biding on with these, only five days after the 

insensate declaration of war, Malcolm appeared before Nargund. 

He had scarcely dismounted before news reached him 

that the rebels were marching to attack him. His 

heart bounded with joy. “ I have them now,*’ he attack him. 

said. Mounting his troopers as quickly as possible, 

he went to the front. It was true, they were advancing. But 

when they saw Malcolm and his horsemen they 

hesitated, then halted, and, in the manner of natives, 

began to close in on their centre. Then, wavering, defeats them, 

they fell back. By this time Malcolm had collected 

his men. Biding at their head, he charged, overthrew the 

rebels — who, however, fought well in groups— drove them back, 

followed them up into the town, and forced the and captures 

surviving combatants to take refuge in the fort. 

There remained now only the fort, a very strong one, so 
strong, that, if defended, it would have defied the efforts of the 
small assailing force. But Malcolm knew the natives well. 
“ Grive them a quiet night,*’ he said, “ and they will 
save us the trouble.” He was right. On the morning evacuate 
of the 2nd of June the strongest fort in the southern {JeSSit' 
Marathd. country was found deserted. 

The chief, accompanied by six of his principal advisers, 
attempted, in the gnise of a pilgrim, to escape the 
fate he had provoked. Every possible ruse was had attempts to 
recourse to hy the fugitives to baifie the pursuit 
which, they soon learned, had been instituted after ” 
them. The man who had been deputed for that task, Mr. 
Frank Souter,* possessed qualities which did not 
permit him to be easily baffled. He met ruse with c^ptmed 
ruse, and after a hot pursuit, captured the chief on 
the night of the 3rd.t “ 


* Afterwards Sir Frank Souter, Superintendent of Police in Bombay. He 
died in 1887. 

t The chief of Ndrgdnd was tried at Belgdou on the 11th of June. He 
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On learning of Mr. Manson’s death, Colonel Jacob had taken 
Colonel promptest measures to control the northern 

Jacob states of the territory. He forced the chief of 
Miraj, the best fortified town in the country, to 
give a pledge of his fidelity by surrendering his 
ammunition. Shortly afterwards, the death of General Lester 
led to the nomination of Colonel Jacob as Brigadier-General in 
military command in the southern Mardtha country. 

Under General Jacob’s firm rule the country above the ghdts 
M res subsided into quiescence, but below the moun- 

takS^by him tains, along the Goa frontier, the Sawant rebels still 
continued to keep a large number of Madras, Bom- 
^ * bay, and Portuguese troops, regular and irregular, 
in the field. Want of concert, however, naturally resulted 
from the action of troops serving under commanders independent 
one of the other. Eventually, in November, the 
with the Portuguese ‘Viceroy, at a conference with General 
Viceroy of Jacob, consented to place the whole of his field 
detachments under the command of the officer who 
should unite that of the Bombay troops. Under this agree- 
ment Brigadier-General Fitzgerald of the Madras 
army took command of the united forces, and an 
organised plan was arranged. This was to hem in the tract 
occupied by the rebels, and to inform them that unless they 
surrendered by the 20th November they would be 
su^MfuL hunted down without mercy. On that date the band 
had dwindled to the number of eighty persons. 
These surrendered to the Portuguese commander on the night of 
that day, and their ringleaders were subsequently transported 
to the Portuguese possessions in Taimor. 

Thenceforward the peace of the Southern Mardtha country 
was assured. 


pleaded guilty, and in his plea stated that it was the fear of atrest that had 
caused him to commit the bloody deed. He was executed, in the presence of all 
the Ixoops and of a large number of natives, on the 12th. It remains only to 
add that the bodies of the wife of whom 1 have spoken and the chief’s mother 
were found in the Mdlparba river on the night of the 3rd. Sir G. Le Grand 
Jacob states, in the work already referred to, that they drowned themselves, 
unable to bear up against the disgrace. 
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BOOK XY.— THE PACIFICATION OF OUDH AND THE NORTII- 
•^\^EST. REPRESSION OF OUTBREAKS IN THE PANJAB. 


CHAPTER I. 

LORD canning’s OUDH PEOCLAMATION. 

In llie pieoeding Tolume* I referred to the proclamation 

issued by Lord Canning regarding tbe tdlukddrs of 

Oudh, and of its reception in the viotoiious camp of 

Sir Colin Camphell j and I promised to deal "with the subject 

more fully later on. I proceed now to redeem that promise. 

The Oudh proclamation, despatched by Lord Canning to Sir 
James On tram in his capacity of Chief Commissioner 
of Oudb, with a letter bearing date the 3rd of March, 

1858, directing that it should not bo published until 
Lakhndo should have fallen, or, at least, nintil that city SSatiorT. 
should lie at the mercy of the British commander, 
was at once a sentence, a warning, and a threat addressed to 
the inhabitants of the rebellious province. That proclamation 
announced that Lakhnao, after defying and resisting the power 
of the British for nine months, now lay at the mercy of the 
conciueror; that in that defiance and resistance the mutinous 
soldiery who had begun the revolt had been greatly aided by 
the inhabitants of the city and the province, even by those who 
owed their prosperity to the Bxutish Grovernment; hut that the 
hour of retribution had now arrived. Acting on the principle 
that, before pronouncing sentence on the guilty, it was just and 
proper to reward the innocent, the proclamation proceeded to 
name six men — ^three of whom were rajahs, two zamindars, 


* Yol. IV, pages 285-7 
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and one a talukdar — who had remained faithful 
^romiSsto great temptations, and who were not only 

Fheinn!«eut, declared “the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
lands which they held when Ondh came under 
British rule,” hut were promised additional rewards. Rewards 
and honours in proportionate measure were likewise promised 
to others in whose favour similar claims should he established 
to the satisfaction of the Q-overnment. But, with 
these exceptions, the proprietary right in the soil of 
r-mainder. the province was confiscated to the British Govern- 
ment, which would dispose of that right in such 
manner as might seem fitting. To the chiefs, talukdars, and 
, , landowners, however, who should make immediate 

commutation suDiuission, Surrendering their arms and obeying 
the Orders of the Chief Commissioner, the procla- 
mation promised the safety of their lives and of 
their honour, provided that their hands were “unst lined with 
Eng^'isli blood murderously shed.” For any further indulgence, 
the proclamation added, and with regard to the condition in 
which such men might thereafter he placed, “ they must throw 
themselves upon the justice and mercy of the British Govern- 
ment.” The proclamation promised, in conclusion, that to those 
amongst the classes referred to who should come forwaid 
promptly and give the Chief Commissioner their support in the 
restoration of peace and order, the indulgence would 
he large, and that the Governor-General would-be 
murder of ready to view liberally the claims which they might 

SfEiisusS- acquire to the restoration of their former rights, 
women to Further, that while participation in the murder of 

mSc^ Englishmen and Englishwomen would exclude those 
who had participated in it from all mercy, those, 
on the other hand, who had protected English lives 
would he specially entitled to consideration and leniency. 

In the letter to Vtrhich I have refeixed as accompanying the 
Mr Fdmon- Proclamation the Foreign Secretary, Mr. G. F. 
nwie’s Edmonstone, was, as I have already stated, careful 
to lay dowm that it should not be published until 
Lakhnao should have been conquered or should lie 
at the mercy of the conqueror. It further prescribed that, 
when published, the pi oclamation was to be addressed only to 
the non-militaij^ inhabitants of the province, and in no sense to 
the mutinous Sipahis, It expressed likewise the conviction of 
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Lord Canning that the tone of apparent severity which charac- 
terised the proclamation was necessary, inasmuch as the 
annonneeraent in such a state paper of a liberal and forgiving 
spirit would be open to misconstruction, and it added 
that, in reality, the spirit of the proclamation was SJe 
merciful and even lenient, in that it promised that underiiea 
exemption, almost general, from the penalties of 
death and imprisonment to the rajahs, tdlukdars, 
and zamindars, who had fought and conspired cLmatum." 
against the Government ; that even the confiscation 
of estates was rather a merciful commutation of a severer 


punishment than a harsh measure of justice. The letter con- 
cluded with suggestions to Sir James Outram regarding the 
manner in which it might be requisite for him to deal with 
mutineers of vaiying grades of guilt. 

Sir James Outram received the letter and the proclamation 
on the 5th of March. Beading the latter by the 
light of its actual contents, apart from the com- 
mentary furnished by the letter, he arrived at a 
conclusion regarding it the veiy reverse of that 
which Lord Canning had endeavoured to impress tilatintended 
upon him. Lord Canning, when sending him the 
proclamation, had said in so many words, by the 
mouth of his Foreign Secretary, “ Do not judge the 
proclamation simply by itself, as a paper dealing out stern 
justice to conquered revolters. Bather, looking at the measure 
of punishment which those revolters have brought upon them- 
selves, see whether the proclamation does not in every case, 
except the case of atrocious murder, pronounce a mitigation of 
punishment, capable of still further mitigation.” But Outram, 
disregarding this exhortation, looked at the proclamation without 
sufficient reference to the circumstances which had 
made it necessary, and condemned it. In a letter to doumfit 
the Foreign Secretary, dated the 8th of March, he 
declared his belief that there were not a dozen landowners 
in Oudh who had not, in some way or other, assisted 
the rebels, and that, therefore, there would be but Embodies 
few exceptions to the sweeping confiscations proposed inVietter. 
by the Governor-General ; he expressed his con- 
viction that as soon as the proclamation should be made public 
nearly all the chiefs and taliikdars would retire to their domains 
and prepare for a desperate resistance. He proceeded even to 
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urge extenuating circumstances for those who had revolted, hy 
declaring his opinion — ^which, it must be admitted, was founded 
on fact — ^that the landowners had been very unjustly treated in 
the land-settlement after the annexation ; that, apart from this, 
their sympathy with the rebels had been, in the actual circum- 
stances, only natural ; that it was not until the British nile in 
Oudh had been brought to a virtual end by the mutineers that 
the rajahs and taHkddrs had sided against the Government ; that 
they ought to be treated rather as honourable enemies than as 
rebels ; that they would be converted into relentless enemies if 
their lands were confiscated, maintaining a guerilla war, which 
would “involve the loss of thousands of Europeans by battle, 
disease, and exposure ” ; but that, if their lands were secured to 
them, they would at once aid in restoring order, and would so 
co-operate with the paramount power as, before long, to render 
unnecessary the further presence of the large army then 
occupying Oudh. 

To this letter Lord Canning replied, on the lOfch, in a brief 
despatch, the nature of which renders still clearer 
Cannin *s really merciful intentions of his proclamation, 

iirstrepiy Referring to the promise of safety of life and honour 
to the talukdars, chiefs, and landholders, unstained 
with English blood murderously shed, who should sun-ender at 
once and obey the orders of the Chief Commissioner, Lord 
Canning authorised Sir James to amplify it by an addition 
which, if not very wide in itself, intimated as clearly as possible 
the merciful intentions of the Governor-General. 
iSSii m- “ To those amongst them,” ran this addition, “ who 
ci^r^ shall promptly come forward and give to the Chief 

cearer. Commissioner their support in Ihe restoration of 

peace and order, this indulgence will be large, and the 
Governor-General will be willing to view liberally the claims 
which they may thus acquire to a restitution of their former 
rights.” 

Three weeks later Lord Canning replied at greater length to 
Outram*s remarks. In Mr. Bdmonstone^s despatch, 
SmoJe dated the 31st of March, Lord Canning admitted 
lettw*^ that the people of Oudh occupied a position, with 
® ^ respect to their allegiance to the British Government, 
differing widely from that of the inhabitants of the provinces 
which had been longer under British rule. But, in the Govemor- 
General’s opinion, that difference constituted no valid ground 
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for treating the chiefs and tdlukddrs in the lenient manner 
suggested by OTitram. Arguing in the spirit of the 
letter of the 3rd of March, he again insisted that, 
in the presence of a great crime, exemption from 
death, transportation, and imprisonment were great boons, and 
that to have offered more lenient terms would have been to 
treat the rebels — not, as Outram contended, as honourable 
enemies — ^but as enemies who had won the day. With respect 
to Outram’s contention that the injustice of the land-settlement 
after the annexation had impelled the landowners to rebel, Lord 
Canning simply declined to recognise the hypothesis. Ad- 
mitting that the policy of introducing into Oudh a system of 
village settlement in place of the old settlement under taliikdars 
might not have been altogether wise. Lord Canning declined to 
believe that the conduct of the landowners was in any respect 
the consequence of that policy. He attributed that conduct 
rather to the repugnance they had felt to suffer any restraint uf 
the arbitrary powers they had till then exercised ; to a dimi- 
nution of their iinporlance by being brought under 
equal laws; and to the obligation of disbanding 
their armed followers and of living a peaceful and damatFon.’ 
orderly life. For these reasons Lord Canning ad- 
hered to his proclamation. 

^ That Sir James Outram did not at once realise the statesman- 
like nature and the really merciful tendencies of 
Lord Canning’s proclamation may at once be admitted, 

The end of the two men was really the same ; the in the 

difference was^ in the manner by which that end 

should be attained. Sir James would have carried Canning and 

leniency to a point at which leniency would have aiike^Smed. 

missed its aim. Lord Canning, maintaining the 

right to be severe, was prepared to be as merciful as Outram 

whenever the exercise of mercy should bo politically desirable. 

The real character of Lord Canning’s statesmanship at this 
period might have remained long generally unknown but for 
the action taken with respect to the proclamation by the then 
President of the Board of Control, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough. That nobleman had but recently taken 
over the seals of that office from his predecessor, a recervS?^'*' 
member of the Whig Cabinet, Mr. Vernon Smith. 

In due course he received, about the 20th of March, prociaiMth n 
a copy of Lord Canning’s proclamation, unaooom- 

VOL. V TT 
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panied Ly any explanatory document. In point of fact, Lord 
Canning, in transmitting the proclamation, had written to 
Mr. Yernon Smith, a member of his own party, and 
who, in his belief, still held the office of President 
addressed of the Board of Control, a letter in which he stated 
predecessor, that the proclamation required an explanatory 
despatch which he had not had time to prepare. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Yernon Smith neglected to pass 
on that letter to his successor. He thus allowed 
reasons Lord Ellenhorough to believe that the proclamation 
jSmedit.1 stood alone, that it required no interpretation, and 
was to he judged on its merits as an act of policy. 

It is not surprising that, reading the proclamation in this 
way. Lord Ellenhorough arrived at a conclusion 
Lord not very dissimilar to that with which Sir James 
SivM at Outram, possessing all the advantages of proximity to, 

SSiMion’ and personal communication with, Lord Canning, had 
^t^Ked impressed. He condemned it as likely to raise 

by Oatram, suoh a ferment in Oudh as would make pacification 
almost impossible. In accord with Outram, of whose 
views, however, he was ignorant. Lord Ellenhorough believed 
that the mode of settling the land tenure when the British 
took possession of Oudh had been in many ways unjust, and 
had been the chief cause of the general and national character 
of the disaffection in that province. He concluded — agreeing 
in this also with Outram — that the people of Oudh would view 
with dismay a proclamation which cut them off, as a nation, 
from the ownership of land so long chenshed by them, and 
would deem it righteous to battle stHl more energetically than 
before against a government which could adopt such a course of 
policy. Lord Ellenhorough embodied these views 
^ despatch to be transmitted to Lord Canning in 
ades^ch.*^ the name of the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, added to them an argument — also an 
argument of Sir James Outram — to the effect that the people of 
Oudh ought to be legarded as legitimate enemies rather than 
as rebels, and concluded it with these stinging words : 
“ Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a few persons as still 
para^aphl deserving of punishment, but have, with a generous 
policy* extended their clemency to the great body 
* of the people. You have acted on a different 
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]prmoiple. You haye reserved a few as deserving of special 
favour, and yon have strncfc with what they will as 
the severest of punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the 
coiintr7. 

« We cannot but think that the precedents from which you 
have departed will appear to have been, conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which appears in the precedent you 
have made. We desire, therefore, that you will mitigate in 
practice the stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you 
have issued against the landowners of Oudh. We desire to see 
British authority in India rest upon the willing obedience of a 
contented people ; there cannot be contentment where there is 
general confiscation. 

“ Government cannot long be maintained by any force in a 
country where the whole people is rendered hostile by a sense 
of wrong ; and, if it were possible so to maintain it, it would 
not be a consummation to be desired.” 

Lord Ellenborough submitted this despatch to the Cabinet of 
which he was a member. It received an approval which was 
unanimous. Three weeks later he showed it to Mr. Bright with 
the view of its contents being made known to the House of 
Commons. 

So far as Lord Ellenborough was concerned, the mistakes he 
committed — ^the penning of an acrimonious despatch 
without waiting for an explanation, and the dis- 
closui’e of its contents to Mr. Bright with a view to compels iS* 
its being presented to the House of Commons — ^were 
fatal to his tenure of ofiSoe. The matter having 
come under the cognizance of the House of Commons, and having 
become the subject of a debate which at the outset seemed 
likely to terminate the existence of the G-overnment, Lord 
Ellenborough took upon himself the sole responsibility of the 
despatch, and resigned his office. 

Ear different was the effect produced by the receipt of the 
despatch upon Lord Canning. He received it at 
Allah&bdd on the 13th of June. Before its contents Effect 
became known, rumours circulated that the Goveru- 
ment of Lord Derby had written a disagreeable g^atchon 
letter to the Governor-General. “ I asked him,” cSiing. 
wrote, at the time, one deeply in his confidence, “if 
it was t^^ue that he had received something disagreeable. He 
said, almost indifferently, that it was impertinent; but ho 

N 2 
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did not care mucli; te would answer what they wrote.” He 
then entered into a conversation regarding his Oudh policy. 
The next day, when the despateh had been read by others, the 
prevailing feeling regarding it was that it was offensively 
impertinent, with a look of epigrammatic point in the concluding 
sentences — ^those which I have quoted — of which the writer was 
evidently proud. But, above all, there arose a 
cS***"” feeling of indignation that a despatch so insulting 
Jntueiaiiids should have been published for the benefit of the 
natives, many of them still in revolt, as well as 
of the Anglo-Indians. 

But Lord Canning had, at this crisis, a support not less grate- 
ful than the confidence of the friends about him. 
Lord Canirnaf The Same mail brought him a copy of a resolution 
of the Court of Directors expressing continued 
to fes.gn. confidence in their Governor-General. Letters were 
received from Mr. Sidney Herbert, from Lord Gran- 
ville, from Lord Aberdeen, and from many other leading men, 
expressing ^ympathy and regard. In almost all these Lord 
Canning was urged not to resign, but to carry on his own policy 
calmly, and to leave to the Government the odium of recallino- 
him. Lord Canning never thought of resignin<?. 
of regarded Lord EUenljorougi’s despatch as AoMlles 

do,.i3so. would have regarded a javelin “hurled by the 
feeble band of Priam,” and, far from allowing it to 
disturb bis equanimity, he sat down coolly and calmly to pen a 
vindication of his policy. ^ 

Curiously enough, ten days after that vindication had been 

drafted and despatched— on the 27 th of June ^Lord 

Canning received a long private letter from Lord 
Lord Derby, Derby himself on the subject of the point of differ- 
ence. Xn this letter Lord Derby expressed a general 
confidence in Lord Canning’s policy; he attributed Lord EUen- 
borougb s despatch to the conduct of Mr. Yemen Smith in with- 
holding the covering private letter which accompanied the 
Ondh proclamation, and which gave the only intimation that 
further explanations would he forwarded. Lord Derby con- 
11.. eluded by virtually ashing, almost pressing. Lord 
to stay on, and spoke of the probability of 
to stay m. Lord Stanley going to the Board of Control. To one 
T.- . o .1 “ Canning’s position such a letter from the 
chief of the cabmet of which Lord Ellenhorough had been a 
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member was most satisfactoiy. It might almost be said that 
his policy was vindicated by Ms enemies. 

Lord Canning’s own vindication was dated the 18 th of June. 
It began by alluding in a dignified manner to the 
fact that the despatch censuring himself had been camins’s 
made public in England three weeks before it 
reached his hands, and that in a few days it would 
be read in every station in Hindustan. Dwelling then upon 
the pain which the censure of his conduct by the Court of 
Directors would cause him, and upon the manner in which the 
publication of it would increase hia difdcultics, he declared that 
no taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter they might, 
would turn him from the path which he believed to be that of 
public duty. Expressing, then, his oouviotion that a change in 
the government of India at that time, taking place under 
circumstances which would indicate a repudiation of the policy 
pursued towards the Oudh rebels, would seriously retard the 
piaoifioation of the country, he proceeded to declare his belief 
that that policy had been from the first merciful without 
weakness, and indulgent without compromise of the dignity of 
the Q-ovevnment ; that it had made manifest to the 
people of reconquered districts all over India, in- 
eluding Oudh, that the indulgence to those who should submit 
and who should be free from atrocious oiiine, would be large ; 
and that the Oudh proclamation, thoroughly consistent with 
that policy, offered the best and earliest prospect of restoring 
peace to that province on a stable footing. 

Stating, then, in dignified language, that although in a time 
of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, he would not Jay 
down of his own aot the high trust which he had the honour to 
bold, yet that if, after reading the vindication of his «... 
policy, the Court of Directoi-s should see fit to with- 
bold their confidence from liim, he then preferred bis respectful 
yet urgent lequest that he might be relieved from the office of 
Governor-General, Lord Canning proceeded to reply to lord 
Ellenborough’s strictures, and to assert the grounds upon which 
bis convictions of the soundness of bis policy rested. 

With respect to the former. Lord Canning referred to the 
extraordinary manner in which Lord Ellenborough’s 
despatch had almost justified the people of Oudh, as 
if they were fighting in a righteous cause — a manner iSigb, 
quite legitimate in a member of the legislature, but 
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quite unjustifiable in a minister of the Queen of England, who 
herself was actually Queen of Oudh also. He declined to 
discuss the policy which, in 1855-56, had dictated the annexa- 
tion ; it was not his act, nor had he ever been empowered to 
undo it. But he felt it incumbent upon him to 
out the point out the disastrous results which might follow, 
should the people of Oudh be encouraged, by such 
jmghthave reasoning as that contained in the despatch, to 
continue their resistance. At the actual moment, 
the chiefs of the various sections of rebels in Oudh 
were united neither by a common plan nor by a common 
sympathy, but, he added, if it should become manifest that the 
British Government shrank from a declaration of its right to 
possess Oudh, the Begam, as the representative in the field of 
the late reigning family, would draw to herself all the 
sympathies of the country, and all the other factions would 
merge in hers. 

Lord Canning prefaced the defence of his proclamation by 
stating that he had early in the year proceeded to 
Allahabdd chiefly that ho might be able to investigate 
ciamation. the State of Oudh j that he soon determined to 
make a difference in the measures to be adopted for 
the pacification of the country, between the mutinied Sipahis 
and the Oudh rebels ; that the latter should not be put to death 
for appearing in arms against the authorities, unless they had 
committed actual murder; that the general punishment for 
rebellion in Oudh should be confiscation of estates, a punish- 
ment recognised by Native States as the fitting consequence of 
ihe offence, and one which in no way affected caste, nor the 
honour of the most sensitive Brahman or Eajpfit ; a punishment 
which admitted of every gradation according to the severity or 
lightness of^ the offence ; which would enable the Government 
to reward friendly talukdars and zamindars, and which, in point 
of fact, would, in many ca'^es, constitute a kind of retributive 
justice— many of the talukdars having acquired their estates by 
spoliation of the village communities ; that, as a matter of 
abstract justice, it would only be right to restore those estates 
to the village communities ; but that, as there would be insu- 
perable difficulties to such a course, it would be better to take 
the forfeited estates of the rebellious talukdars as Government 
property, out of which faithful -villages and individuals might 
be rewarded. 
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With this Tindioation ended piaotically the crisis caused by 
Lord Elleuboroxigli’s h asty act. The result was to seat 
Lord Canning, in the presence of a ministry of an FiMirjsuit 
opposite party, more firmly in the saddle, and to cannJngof 
give him greater strength to carry out the policy Soroush' 
which he beheved to be adapted to the circum- letter.® 
stances. In another way his hands had been 
strengthened at this crisis. 

The nomination of Sir James Ontram to the Supreme Ooxinoil 
enabled Lord Canning to place at the head of the Oudh province 
a man who, imbued with his own views, was certain to carry 
out his policy wifii the vigour arising from conviction. 

The new Chief Commissioner of Oudh was Mr. Eobert Mont- 
gomery."* Mr. Montgomery was a man who, with a 
thorough acq^naintanoe with administrative duties, siSntgonaery. 
combined great decision of character, a sound judg- 
ment, and a thorough knowledge of native character. He had 
been the right hand of Sir John Lawrence in the 
Panjab, had been the firm advocate of those resolute aotcS-^’^ 
measures which made the fall of Behli possible, deuts. 
and, in the earlier stages of the mutiny, when Sir 
John Lawrence was absent from Ldhor, had himself directed 
the measures for disarming the native troops, which, carried out 
in time, had unquestionably saved the province. In questions 
of administrative policy, Mr. Montgomery, as I have said, agreed 
in principle with Lord Canning, 

Such was the man to whom, in the mouth May 1858, Lord 
Canning entrusted the carry iug out of the policy 
towards Oudh embodied in his famous proclamation. Mr. Mont- 
Mr. Montgomery, without ignoring the proolama- 
tion, did not put it into rough action. He used it 
rather as a lever, by the judicious employment of ciamation. 
which he could bring about the results at which the 
Governor- General professedly aimed. The situation was, for 
the first three months of his tenure of office, in 
many i-espects remarkable. The larger number of S* 
the relations, adherents, and dependants of the 
deposed royal family had their dwellings in, or belonged, 
by family association extending over many years, to tho 


• Afterwards Sir Eobert Montgomery, K.O.S.I., and till recently a member 
of the Council of India. He died in 1887. 
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Lakbnao Lalchnao. Consideiing the part which 

that city, and more especially the classes of ^ its 
inhabitants to which I have referred, had played in the rebellion, 
it was especially necessary to exercise over it a strict snper- 
vision. In the provinces an entirely different feeling 
^Vinces. prevailed. There the rule of the king of Oudh had 
planted no seeds of loyalty or devotion. Alien in 
religion and in race to the great bulk of the people of Oudh, 
the king and Lis courtiers had been tolerated, first, 
Feeling of because they were there, and, secondly, because they 
to^ards'the exercisccl uo Strict supervising power, but had 

king. been content to be the nominal rulers of the great 
landowneis, permitted 1o carry on, veiy much in 
accoi dance with their own wishes, their feudal rule. The central 
power, as exercised by the kings of Oudh, had interfered to put 
a stop to rapine and oppression only when that rapine and 
oppression had attained a magnitude so great that to ignore the 
evil would have produced a national rising. The sentiment 
felt, then, by the great body of landholders towards the royal 
family of Oudh was not loyalty ; it was not affection ; it was 
not sympathy ; it was scarcely contentment. Perhaps the term 
that best describes it is the term toleration. They had been 
content to tolerate that family as exercising a kind of normal 
suzerainty which pei mitted them to do just as they liked. 

Towards the Biitish rule, exerci&ed as it had been by the 
civilians who had immediately preceded Sir Henry 
Lawrence, they entertained a different feeling. In 
British rale Strong contrast with the selfish sway of the Muham- 
madan kings of Oudh, the British rule had made itself 
felt in every comer of the province. The reforms it had inti o- 
duced, the inquiries which it made, had been so sweeping, that 
an almost universal feeling had risen amongst the 
veryhostue. landowners that it was not to be endured. If the 
King of Oudh had been King Log, the British rule 
was the rule of King Stork. The landowners of Oudh, then, 
had hailed the mutiny, not from affection towards the deposed 
dynasty, hut from hatred of its successor. Indifferent as they 
were to the persons and the race of their Muhammadan kings, 
they would have gladly ejected the British to restore them. 

^Yhen, then, Lakhnao had fallen, the talukdars and the land- 
ovmers generally were as far as they had ever been from sub- 
mission to the British authority. Could the Begam show a 
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strong front, they might yet comhine with her 

for the restoration of the ancient dynasty in the 

person of one of its members. But, as tnere did 

not appear in the field any force sufficiently strong 

to rally round, the landowners and other rebel leaders fought 

each for himself, each hoping that some great benefit would 

accrue to him out of the general turmoil. 

This disunion greatly diminished the difficulties which Mont- 
gomery might otherwise have had to encounter had 
there been one fixed purpose and concentration of 
action among the malcontents. But still the task Mont-* ” 
before him was no light one. He met it with all a?S^uf«s, 
the skill, the temper, and the judgment which might wwch are** 
have been expected from so experienced a ruler of 
men. He exhausted every means of persuasion at 
the same time that he brought clearly to the view of the 
landowners the fixed determination of the British 
Government. He was thus able to restore in some Semr* 
few districts the lapsed British authority. To reor- 
ganise that authority in those deaf to his persuasions, BrftSh* 
he was content to wait until the forcible measures authority 
inaugurated by his military coadjutor. Sir Hope dfetricte. 
Grant, should produce their natural results. 

What those measures were I shall relate in the next chapter 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE PACIFICATION OF OUDH. 

When I last referred to General Hope Grant,* lie was marching 

Hope Grant Jalalabad near Lakhnao. The date 

was the 16th of May. Leaving his force to enter 
that place, the general, jnst then nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath for his services in the field, rode into 
Lakhnao to consult with IMr. Montgomery, the recently appointed 
Chief Commissioner. Montgomery mfoimed him that the 
Kdnhpdr road was again endangered by B6ni Madhn, an influ- 
ential talukddr, who had likewise caused proclamations to be 
distributed in Lakhnao, warning the inhabitants to quit that 
city, as it was to be attacked. On receiving tMs information, 
Hope Grant, taking with him the 53rd Eoot instead of the 38th, 
and substituting Mackinnon’s battery for Olpherts’s, returned 
to Jalaldbad, and started thence in pursuit of Beni Madhu on 
the 25th of May. 

For some time Beni Madhu was invisible. Hope Grant fol- 
lowed him to Jasanda, eight miles from Banni, where 
mfaYumrn. reported to be with a force of eighty- 

five thousand men”; but the talukdar and his men 
had vanished. On the 4th of June the Sikh Bajah of Kapdrthald 
joined Sir Hope with nine hundred Sikhs and three brass 
C-pounders. 

Hope Grant posted this reinforcement at the Banni bridge, 
and, leaving the pursuit of B5ni Madhu, marched 
iwlSgthe against a body of rebels, less fabulously numerous, 
SSrchi really formidable — being fifteen thousand 

strong — who had taken up a strong position at 
litNaS Nawabganj, on the Faizabad road, eighteen miles 
** from Lakhnao. Grant’s division was tolerably strong.j 
Leaving, then, a small force at the other Nawabganj, 


* VoL IV. page 349. 

t It consisted of the Ist and 2nd battalions Bide Brigade, the 5th Panjab 
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Rtnmi' 
IHIHittOll of 
ilm lubuls 

Gratit liiiUa 
ni'iir ihn 
rubi'lH, 


tho K»'mlipi[r mid, Lo inaiohod ou OLinliat Thoio 1 
uid aiiotlioi oolunui, twelve hundred strong, undoi Coloin 
iinoll. Pltiuing Ihh baggage under charge of that office 
quitted Chinhat at 11 o’clock on the night of the 12t 
Juno to inaich against the rohols 

Those lattoi had taken up a i»osition oxcoptionally stioin 
ley ooeupiod a largo )datoau, covoiod on throe 
lo8 by a stioam crossed by a bridge at a little 
stance fioiu the town Ou the lourth side was 
nglo. 

Hopo Grant, having with him n tiustworthy 
lido, led his force aoiosa tlio complicated country 
itwoGU Cliuiliat and the plateau during the night, and icachi 
iG bridge mentioned about lulf an hour befoio daybioalc II 
iltod hiB column to allow his nion to icst and got then broal 
st, and then maiolu'd ou the lobols IIis plan was to tin 
loir light and iiiteiposo botwocii them and the jungle II 
on would do the lost 

At dayhioak Kopo Giant orossod the biidgo and fell on tl 
bols llo took thorn coniplotoly by surpiise Tlioir 
ireos, divided into fuur iiarts, each oommaudodhy 
sepal ate loader, had no time to conooutxato, and ' 
id made no plan to act with nnaiumity Hope Grant ht 
rnok at then contro, and this move had gioatly contributi 
• then confusion. Still, tlu*y fought very gallantly. “A lai{ 
)dy of fine daimg aaiiundari nion,” wiote Sir Ilope in h 
mnal,* “biouglittwo guns into tlio open and attach od us 
•ar I have seen many luiltles in India, and many 
f.ivo follows fighting with a dotoimination to SSSaS* 
iiiqnci oi die, but J never wilncssed anything 
Loio niagnificoiit tliaii the condiicl of these zamindAifs” Tin 
iaokod llodhou’s Ifoiso, who could not fuoo tlieni, and by tlu 
nstoiidmoss iiujiei died the two guns attaohod lothen rogiiuoi 
laiit at once oideiod up (ho 7tli iruHsais, and diiootod one 
le battel ifs to open on tho zaiuiudun's. The file from fo 


ifiiuliy, livn liiuulml Uoilsan’B llorw uiidur Liuulouaiit-Colonel Daly, ( 
iniiUi'il 1111(1 lifly WuIu’h JlorNn, iiuib’r PiMidorffuat , two liiuidrod iiud 11 
iiiro’s Ilorso I’olicn, under Hill, Him 7(li Hussars, under Golouol Sir Willi 
iisHoll; two BiiuwlrouH liuoun’K Bays; Ma(.kmuou’8 Ilorao Artillery; t 
ilihou's timl Ciulelou’s liatttjries. Tho wholu of tlio cavalry was coiiimaiidcd 
olunel Hairart 

• JneidcniH ofifio Si^pmj B'iir, hy Sir Uopo Graul and Guplaiu Knollys. 
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guns of this battery mowed them down with temble effect, 1 
who after a force them to retire After the guns 1 

df^er.ite'^^ played upon them some time, the 7th Hussais ca 
defea^*^ up, and, charging through them twice, forced th 
to give way. The fact that round thp two gi 
of Hodson’s Hoise there lay, after the combat was ovei 
hundred and twenty-five rebel corpses, testifies to the valour 
these gallant levies Aftei thioe houra* fighting, the rebels f 
back, leaving on tbe field six guns and about six hundred dec 
The Biitish lost sixty-seven m killed and wounded In additic 
thirty-three men died from sunstroke, and two hundied a 
fifty were taken into hospital 

'Jhis victory had very important lesults The rebels h 
niiddi-sperse. ^om all sidos been flocking to Nawdbgan] to swi 
the formidable column already there But Ho 
Grant struck dismay all around The defeat was so crushu 
that the fugitives left the vicinity of Lakhnao, each of the fo 
parties taking a different direction The concentrating mov 
luent was thus effectually stopped 
Sir Hope left his force at Nawdbganj and returned to Lak 
sir nope la cousult With Montgomery, whom this viotoi 

Kutto^ had allowed for the first tune to breathe froel 
angu*^** Lakhnao ho was ordered by Sir Cohn Camj 

bell, in the third week of July, to march to tl 
lelief of Mdn Sing, a famous EAjah,* who, having at one tin 
taken part with the lebels, had hstened to the advice of M 
Montgomeiy, and returned to his allegianco For this he ha 
been denounced by his former associates, and at the inomer 
was attacked in his fort by a body of them twenty thousan 
strong with twenty guns. 

It being of great importance to retain the adheienee of s 
Hope Grant ® chieftam, Hope Grant at once despatohe 

etawsto the 90tli regiment, the let Bengal Fusiliers, Bra 
itaOTto Sikhs, Maokinnon’s tioop of horse artillery 

and four hundred cavalry to Nawabgani to suppi; 
the place of the tioops he should take on thence, and with thes* 
latteif he set out on the 22ud of July 


* VoL m page 267 

t The 1st h&dras Eu^eans, the 2nd battalion Eifle Brigade, the Is 
Pan]&b Infantry, the 7th Hnssars, five hundred Hodson’s Horse, twelve ligli 
;ans, and a train of heavy guns, ^ 
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Before starting with Sir Hope on this expedition it may he 
tnvenient to the readei to realise as far as possible 
le exact position at the moment of the seveial rebel 
irties in Oudh. Of these, oounting as one the 
rces of the Begam and W alleged pai amour, 
nmA Eh&n, there were nine of great and many of smaller 
mensions. The nine greater divisions disposed at the time of 
xty or seventy thousand armed men, with forty oi fifty guns 
ore than half of these were said to have then head-quaiteis 
ider the command of the Begam and Mamfi EhAn at Ohaukd 
hdt, on the Gdghrd, not far fiom Faizdbdd , but a considerable 
)dy of them were besieging Mdn Singh. The remainder — ^led 
f such men as Bambakhsh, Bahfindth Singh, Ohanddbakhsh, 
uldb Singh, Narpat Singh of Bdiyd notoriety, Bhopal Singh, 
id Firdzshdh — ^were scattered all ovei the province, never long 
. the same place, hoping that a chance blow might give them 
otory or plunder. 

Hope Giant, urged by letters from Mdn Singh to the effect 
lat, unless speedily relieved, he could not answer 
1 the consequences, pushed on rapidly, so rapidly, 
deed, that the rumoui of his advance had all, or 
most all, the effect of the advanoe itself When ar“^pe’s 
ithin a few days’ journey of Man Smgh’s strong- approach, 
fid of Shdhganj, he learned that the besiegmg 
ice had melted away I 

It was perfectly true. On hearing that the English army 

as advanomg by rapid marches, the besiegers took 

ight, and broke up into thiee divisions One of 

.ese fied towards Gondah, a second to Sultdnpfir, d^iaions. 

i the Gumtf, a thud to Tandd on the Ghdgra 

Hope Grant moved then, not the less rapidly, on Faizdbfid, 

enoe he proceeded to the ghdt of Ajddhid, and 

und a considerable body of lobels pushing forth in 

)ats to the opposite side of the river He opened Vidzdbiid, 

1 these and sank all but one Tho crews for the 

ost puit escaiicd Tho next day he had an mtcrview witL 

djah Mdn Singh 

But ho did not lest idle at Faizdbdd. Sultdupui having boon 
dicated to him as the next pomt of attack, Hope 
rant detached ihithei a column composed of the 
it Madras Fusilieis, the 5th Fanjdb Itifles, a dotaoh- to^uanpftr 
ent of 7th Hussars, three hundicd Hodsou’s Hoise, 
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d a troop of Hoise Artillery under the command of Bngadiei 
orsford. Horsford was delayed by heavy ram, but at last, on 
e 7th of August, he set out, and on the 12th arrived within 
ur miles of the town, separated from it by the nvei Sai 
Horsford, having ascei tamed by means of a leconnaissance 
that the enemy were ”m foice, that the iivei w'as 
peeuliaily favourable for defence, and that his pas- 
rength of gage would be disputed, reported that state of affairs 
Sunpur to Hope Grant Almost simultaneously with the ar- 
iival of that ropoit, Hope Grant received a telegiam 
)m the Commandei-in-Chief informing him that the Sultdn- 
r lebels numbered fouiteen thousand men, that they had 
'een guns, and that it was advisable that he should lein force 
ireford with the Eifle Brigade 

Nothing loth, Hope Giant ordered up the 63id from Darya- 
dbdd, and, takmg the Eifles with him, pressed for- 
to reinforce Horsford He reached that officer 
irsGitd on the 24th of August, and, at once changing the 
position of the British camp, resolved to oioss the 
lowing mommg The remainder of that day he employed 
malbng rafts. On these, eaily on the morning of the 25th, 
sent over the lat Madras Fusiliers and the 5th Panjdb in- 
try, then, though with great difficulty and after one or two 
iliaps, he landed on the opposite bank two 9-pounder guns 
onel Galwey, who commanded, then gallantly attacked and 
lied two villages in his front, at a pomt where the rivoi 
ns a bend and where the rebels had a picket The Eifles 
e sent over m support of this advanced par ty. 

It was not till the 27th of August that the 
dnsu» completed the passage of the river, 

r, " and even then the heavy guns, artilleiy park, 
hospital, and a wing of the 53rd were left on the 
further bank Nor did the British force even then 
attack On the evening of the 28th, however, the 
luipir rebels becam e the assailants, but, after a sharp fight, 
they were repulsed and fled, abandoning Sultdnpffr 
he conqueror 

, 18 difficult to follow the Oudh rebels in their continuous 
marches and oouutoi-marohes But few of the old 

counteiv Sipdhis, tho men who had been the backbone of the 
mutmy, were now among them. Their fluotuatmg 
numbers were composed almost entirely of the ad- 
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mts and vassals of the td.ldkddrs and landowners of the 
7 ince, aided by the scum of the population, the refuse of the 
Is. Their movements were extremely irregular One day 
f appeared to retire into Xmethi, a fort twenty-five miles 
u Sult&npur, seven miles in circumference, composed of mud 
Is and surrounded by a jungle, the residence of Ldl Madhn 
gh, a young chief determm^ in his hostility to the British 
1 they were heard of near Muzafiamagar, then 
tamptirKasid It became evident to Sir Hope 
t nothing would diivo them to submission but acterminM 
■e, and he had full instructions to use it The 
!on, however, was unhealthy, and, when he en- 
‘d Sultdnpiir, he resolved, with the concurrence rainy seoaou 
lir Cohn Campbell, to postpone further operations 
the middle ot Octobei 

Vhilst the gallant soldiers of Sir Hope Giant’s force are 

ting with anxious hearts for the period of le- 

red action, it may not be inopportune to take a 

id glance at the events which had been occurring Eohiuhawi 

the meanwhile m other parts of the distuibed 

Vince. 

n the last volume* I recorded the close of the Bohilkhand 
ipaign and the death of the Maulavf, the daring Ahmad 
a of Faizdbdd , but, although the campaign was terminated, 
le tune elapsed before the Iwrder lands of Oudh and of Eohil- 
ind were completely pacified. Many landowners on both 
3S of the border resented the conduct of the Bdjah of Powdin, 
I took up arms to punish, if they could, an act which they 
arded as treachery in its basest form. It soon appeared, 
vevei, that the rebels could not agree amongst themselves, 
L they soon began to act independently of each other One 
ier, named Nizdm Ali Khdn, with a considerable 
owing, threatened the station of Pilibhit Then 
ire appeared in the field the whilom pseudo-vice- 
of the province, the treacheious pensioner Khdn Bahadur 
an, with about four thousand followers, the 
wdb of Farrukhdbdd with five thousand, and Bahudur 
ddyat Shdh with about three thousand The 
honties, however, were on their guard. They 
t a small force, including the cavalry com- Kawdb 


• Vol IV pages 380-7. 
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manded by tlie gallant Do Kantzow, to piotoct 
Powim, and they tuged the corpulent Eajah of that 
ice to keep his levies, t%vo thousand strong, in constant 
nmng. This measure saved Powdin ; but in other parts of 
hilkhand it was found difficult to put down disorder To- 
rds the end of August, indeed, Ah Kh&n Mewdti, acting in 
concert wiSi the Nizdm Ah EJian above alluded to, 
leroiwis appioached so near Pillbhit as to menace Niiiiah, 

ir^ a laige village ten miles only from that British 

military post 

Fbe foice at Pillbhit was commanded by Captain Eobeit 
ikms, 17th Panjab infantry. It consisted of the 2iid Pan]ab 
ally under Captain Sam Browne,* the 17th PanjAb infan- 
f under Captain Larkina, the 24th Panjdb pioneersj under 
sign Chalmers, and a detachment of Kuinaun levies under 
Lieutenant Cunhfie. Both Captain Larkins and the 
i^flrnda chief civil officer, Mi Malcolm Low, consideied that 
the occupation of Ndnah hy the rebels was at all 
d'tue*“ hazards to he prevented. Larkins accordingly de- 
ugo taohed a hundred men of the 24th pioneers and one 
bundled 2nd Panjdb cavaliy, under Lieutenant 
igie, to hold that village, Mi Low aocompanjmg the party 
Jraigie— who, as senior officer, commanded — reached Ndnah 
die 28th of August On the following morning the rebel 
chiefs 1 have named came down with three guns, 
liters bundled infantry, and a hundred cavalry to 

rebeb, attack the place Ciaigie made excellent dispositions 
to meet them outside the town, and checked then 
mce. So well did the rebels fight, howevei, that, when 
teen of their cavalry met in a hand-to-hand encountei a 
y of the 2nd P.injdb oa\aliy under Eisdldai Hakddd Khan, 
fouiteeu of the nmeteen were killed fightmg. This 
occurred on the left flank On the right flanlc 
Ciaigie lepulsed them in person They then fell 
hack ou Supurah, three miles distant, 
irkins, hearing at PlHhhlt the enemy’s fire, thought it 
sable to reinforce Ciaigie. Accoidingly he directed a 
Lred and fifty 2ud Punjab cavaliy, and a bundled 

* Now Lientenant-General Sir Samud Brovme, V.O , H C B. 
t Now the 25lh Native lufautry 
X Now the 32ad Native Infanti^% 
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dun levies to pioceed at once, under the orders 
aptain Sam Browne, to Ndnah. Browne set wntta*** 
t once, and leaohed Nuriah at 4 o’clock that 
ing. 

j at once reconnoitred the rebel position. It was on a using 
nd or mound, amid the debns of the ruined 
5 e of Sirpurah, separated from Nuriah by an ®connoiiMs. 
dated tract of country nearly a mile m width, 
nundating water varying from one to two feet From that 
Browne taw that it was impossible to attack, 
is possible, however, to assail the position from 
other side. The energetic magistrate, Mr detonrond 
olin Low, having proem ed him guides in the re^^***® 
ms of an old woman and a boy, Biowne started 
idnight to make the ditour necessary for the succeiss of 
ilan 

king with him two hundred and thirty Panjdb oavaliy, a 
led and fifty 17th Native Infantiy, a hundred 
pioneera, and a hundred Kumdun levies, Ho^inaa 
me worked round the enemy’s right flank, fhei^mr 
by daybreak reached a position on his left rear 
lably adapted fur his purpose The fatigue had discovered, 
neat, and Browne halted for a frw minutes to 
sh men and horses. Whilst so halting the rebels discovered 
and at once made pieparations to resist him, bringmg 
» 9-pounders to bear on his advance, and posting 
on their proper right flank. There was no 
foi further lest, so Browne at once moved 
aid 


vering his front with skirmishers, and giving them strict 
a not to file, but to use the bayonet only, Biowne pudied 
nfantry forward through some grass jungle which served 
jreon then movements Yery soon, however, 
snemy’s guns began to play on his cavalry on Mnwing 
left, which were maiching on the open road thaadvaiL,^ 
me, who was with that cavalry, seeing the 
t which one of them, fired with grape at eighty yards, wai 
ncing, galloped up to it, aooonmanied only by an orderly, 
it once engaged in a desperate hand-to-hand encounter with 
pinneis, hoping to pi event them woiking then piece till 
skirmishers should come up. Surrounded by the enemy, 
attacked him with great fierceness, Browne attained his 
iL. V. 0 
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object He did pievent tbe woiLmg of tbe gi 
dia™ tue skumisliera came up and relieved bim. 

aum^, ° the fight, hoTvever, he was firat wounded on the kne 
immediately afterwards his left ann was seven 
at the shouldei As he received this terrible wound, his hort 
struck in the face, reared up and fell back on him Just thi 
the Wirdi-major of his legiment, followed by two or thr 
others, lushed m, and, though the former w 
severely wounded, they kept the rebels at ba 
and saved then commanding ofllcer. Immediate 
afterwards the infantiy came up, bayoneted t] 
‘ gunners, and secured the gun which Browne hi 

captui ed * 

To go back for a moment Whilst Biowne was thus en^agii 
the gunners, the skinnisheis had advanced steadi 
without firing a shot until close to the positio 
pmu on' when a body of the enemy’s infantry lying in tl 
glass jumped up and filed. On this me skirmishei 
firing a volley, dashed on, secured the gun, and, aided by t] 
supports and leseive, earned the position 
The cavalry on the nght, meanwhile, pushing on, ha 
simultaneously with then comrades on the le 
til® Suomy’s flank, and captured one gu 
reiwis'' This completed their discomfiture They bro] 
and fled into the jungle, followed, as far as it w 
possible to follow them, by the victonous hoisemon. Their lo 
had been heavy, amounting to three hundred men kille 
their foul guns, their ammunitioii, and then stores The t\ 
rebel leaders escaped, though one of them, Nizam All Khd 
had been wounded 

In eastern Oudh, near AUahdbdd, there were about this tin 


* Fow more gallant deeds tlion this were petfonned dnrine the war A 
AMcolm Low, who was near Bronne at the time, considered me darmg act 
prowess to have been the means of prerentmg tbe rebd. gunners rdoadmg a 
urmg upon the infantiy at the most cntical period of the whole action, i 
William Mansfield stated that m his opmion and m that of Sur Oolm, the aff. 
was “Tery bnUiant,” and as “ qmte one of the best things wo have seen of t 
sort, the attack by tou havmg been made m a most sol^erly manner a 
neeundum arttm ” Cnptam Brotme received the Victoria Cross for his danii 
The reputation of this gallant officer os a man of great ability and conduct b 
already been made, and be bad subsequently diown hiinsm as qiinlified 
condn^ large operations m tho field os he was willing to nsk his life m t 
cause of duty 
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aany TboM and daring talukddra, tlie men wlio had 
Iready caused trouble to Longden at Azamgarh, and 
yho were at this time exertmg themselves to the utmost t 
tunulate opposition to the British They went so far, indeec 
s to threaten with condign punishment any meiiibei of thei 
lass who should submit to or acoept the fiiendship of th 
ommon enemy On these threats they acted Babu Eampai 
had Singh, a tdlukdar of Suiaon who had displayed Biitis 
.ympathies, was attacked by some of these cou- 
edeiated rebels, who burned his house, sacked the 
own, and took himself and his family prisoners. ^ relief 
)n the intelligence of this outrage reaching AUahdr 
>ad Loid Caurung hastily organised a small force, to be de 
ignated the Sardon field force, composed of two 
Lundied and sixty of the 32nd foot, eighty of the a British 
4th foot, the 7th Fanjab mfantiy, seventy men 
Bra&yei’s Sikhs, fifty-two tioopers 6th Madias light 
avaliy, sixty sabies Ldhor light horse, detachments district “ 

>f horse and foot artillery, and nme guns and 
noitaas, and placed them under the command of Brigadie 
Berkeley, 0 B , with directions to reassert British authority i 
-hat part of the country 

Berkeley crossed the Ganges on the 12th of July, and on th 
L4:th came in sight of a body of rebels at Balidin 
Jahdm was not properly a fort It was rather a 
arge area of jungle surrounded by a dilapidated earthen wal 
ind ditch, and fenced with a thorny abattis In the centre c 
he enclosui e was a square bnek house. On Berkeley’s approao 
he rebels retired within the endosme, allowing the British t 
iccupy the village and the jungle outside without oppositior 
Berkeley awaited for the arrival of his heavy guns, and the 
ipened fire , but the result, owing to the dense nature of tli 
ungle, not being satisfactory, he sent on liis infantry to stoin 
fhe result was entirely successful. About two 
lundred and fifty rebels were killed m the ditch ^‘BakSey 
done , as many moie, chased through the jungle, 
vere out down by the cavalry and the horse artillery. 

Besting on the 16th, Berkeley proceeded on the 16th to th 
brt of Tirdl, seven miles north of Surdon He found Dcscriptloa 
his fort in the middle of an impenetrable thorny “rsurlon 
ungle, through which a few paths were cut in dueotions onl 
mown to the natives of the place , and it had walls, bastioni 
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BP, escari’s, liTce a miniature foi tress, with a stronghold m 
jntre, into which the garrison conld retire on being closely 
sd There were only three guns on the bastions, but the 
, were loop-holed for musketry. So thick was the lungle 
aiouiid that Beikeley could scarcely gam a view of 
ire the fort, he theiefoie deemed it prudent to em- 
ploy his moitars and a 24-pouuder before sending 
sinfauti’y This plan succeeded The enemy evacuated 
the place duimg the night, leavmg behmd them 
u three guns and their gun-ammunition The 

fort was then destro} ed 

a somewhat similar tiam of opeiations, Berkley captured 
lestioyed a fort at Bhaiiptir Having thus completed the 
work entrusted to him, he leturued with his field 
t^o force to Allahdbdd. Aftei a brief interval, he was 
tfOudh agam sent out to demolish other forts in Oudh 
i^arii. at distances accessible from Allah&bdd. In this 
raciiea rnanuer he extended his force as far as Partdb- 
Qranfs gaih Pushiug ou, then, to Sultdnptii, he touched 
Hope Grant’s force, and they united the line 
of posts direct fiom AUahdbdd to Lakhnao 
le force under Eoworoft, and the JPearl bngade acting with 
it undei Captain Sotheby, whom we left at Amoilia 
md at the end of Apiil, had fallen back on Captaiuganj 
In tho interval theio was occasional sharp fighting. 

^ On the 9th of June a detachment of both services, 
y Major Cox, the sailois commanded by Lieutenant Tumour, 
some twenty marines by Lieutenant Pym, maiched on 
ha, wheie, it had been ascertained, Muhammad Huson had 
ed in force Cox divided bis detachments mto two parts , 
led by himself, the other — to which were attached the 
s and marmes— by Major J P Richardson. Setting out at 
lock in the rooming, and amvmg at daybreak withm a 
mile of Amorha, they weie suddenly met by a 
*e heavy fire from skiimishers thrown out by the rebels. 
hi Pym and the maiines diove these m Cox then 
Mened fire with his guns. Then, foiling an attempt 
to outflank him, he drove the rebels out of the place, 
ae days later a laiger detachmmit of Eoworoft’s foioe again 
attacked the same lebel leodei at the head of four 
thousand men at HarhA, and inflicted on him a 
t so crushing that he fled from that pait of the countiy. 
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ttle later Eowcroft moved witb his force to Hir, nowcroii 
le Gordkpiir district, to guard the frontier until 
advance of Six Hope Grant m foice should sweep Hfr °° 
iistnots below him 

olated actions in the more western pait of the province 
uced results not less beneficial. It happened 
on the 7th of August a lebel band, the advance 
he force of the rebel I'lruzsh&h, attacked the Monan 
on of Mohan, on the rivei Sai, seventeen miles 
1 Lakhnao on the road to Fathgarh Mohan was one of the 
es m which British rule had been re-established, and was at 
time the head-quarters of the Deputy Commissioner of the 
lot, Mr. Pat Carnegy, already mentioned in these pages * 
dr. Camegy’s disposal was a native police battalion The 
r Sai, close to Mohan, was traveised by a bridge On the 
ung of the 7th of August the rebel band referiod to, num- 
ng two hundred intantiy and a hundred and fifty cavaliy — 
advance guard of a larger force — drove in the police pickets, 
sed the bridge, and made every pieparation to attack the 
n the following morning 

iformation of this attack reached Colonel Evelegh, OB., 
mandmg at Nawdbganj, at 6 o’clock on the 
ning of the 8th. An hour later Evelegh set off marchw 
1 three bundled Sikh cavaliy under Godby, two “8^®* 
le-artiUeiy guns, twenty-five gunners mounted to 
lort the guns, and twelve lank and file of the 20th foot, 
inted on hmbeis, and reached a point three miles from 
lan. Conceiving that were he to continue his direct advance 
rebels would aoquue information of his approach, Evelegh 
led off from that point to the village of Huslnganj — a village 
veen Mohan and Etsul&bad, the general headquarters of 
izshah, and the occupation of which would cut the rebels’ 
of retreat. His foresight was justified , for, on_ coming 
iin a mile of Hfisenganj, he peiceived the rebels falling back 
that place from Mohan. He immediately pur- ta 

L them with his small force, but, finding that his “ 
s could not travel fast enough to overtake them, 
lushed forward his cavalry under Godby. The result was 
sfaotory. Godby laid low fortj-five of the rebels and cap- 
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led tbeir only gun, a 'brass 3-poiincler, together with one 
jphant and two camels * 

Nearer to Lakhnao, between the Eohilkhand fiontier and that 
jj, a gallant deed performed by the Kavanagh whose immortal 
loism was recorded in the last volume, f tended greatly to the 
cification of the distiiot in which it occun.ed 
Of the distiict of M^iabdd, twelve miles noith-west of the 
capital, Ml. Eavanagh was Assistant Commission ei . 
idm^wBon Eighteen miles fiirthei to the north-west, lay the 
mdew San deld, occupied chiefly by Pathans, possess- 

ing many biick-built houses and a small mud fort, and 
uated in a level plain. The Pathdris of this place had dis- 
lyed a detei mined hostility to the Biitish, and had lost no 
portunity to threaten their jtosts and to intercept their com- 
imcations. It occimed to Kavanagh, adaiing man, fertile 
resources and full of the love of adventure, that it would be 
Bsible to put an end to these excesses by the captuie of the 
wn. Hepropohod, therefoie, to Captain Dawson, commanding 
e of the new police ,^evies, to attack S.indMd Dawson 
.leeing, they stormed the place on the 80th of July, and drove 
t the rebels Thencefoi ward the town lemained in the 
lupation of the Biitjsh. Kavanagh displayed gieat daiing on 
IS occasion Noi was his tact inferior to his com age. By a 
idv display of that quality, ho won over several zamindArs 
the Bniish cause, and oven engaged them to maintain 
number ot matchlockmen at their own expense foi its 
pport. 

The banks of the Ganges in Oudh, even so f.ir down as Alla- 
habad, required during these three niotiths of July, 
SK’the September, very close watching They 

ugeB vere infested by bands of rebels, some of whom 
pillaged the villages in Oudh , others, crossing the 
'■er, attacked and plundered those in British tenitory. To 
nedy this evil, nver steamers were employed dming the 
ny season, when the nver was navigable On one occasion, 
vaids the end of July, information having reached the au- 
onties that the rebels had collected many boats, ready, 
lenever a favourable opportunity should offei, to oioss into 

This action had the effect of clearing the rebels from many of the districts 
jn£o and MoMun 
Vol IV page 116 
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tish tenitoiy, a force of a htindied and twenty Siklis and 
I guns were despatched in a steamer to destioy the boats 
sy did destroy some twenty boats, but the forts which the 
als occupied were too well aimed and too strong to be attacked 
3 expedition against these was defeired, but on seveial oo- 
ons m August and September small detachments weie sent 
the nver to check the predatory instinots of the rebels, and 
nost cases this object was accomplished. 

Lt the period at which we have arrived, the end of Septembei 
8, the position occupied by the British in Oudh 
3 very peculiar They held a belt of countiy inOudS 
ht aoioss the centie of the province, fiom east to 
3t , whilst the districts north and south oi that 
t were either held by the rebels or were greatly tioubled by 
m. North of the belt were the Begam, Mamii Khdn, !Firuz- 
.h, Narpat Singh, and leaders less notoiious, with then 
Lowers, south of it were Bern Mddhu, Honmant Singh, 
nchand, and others Besides these, in the north-eastern 
ner o£ the province, near the Nipdl frontier, Ndnd Sdhib and 
adherents were believed to be actively intriguing. 

[n October the cessation of the rams made the movement of 
•ops again possible The rebels were the first to 
:e adiantfige of the change of season On the 
id of October Hanohand, with six thousand men samteiii, 
i eight guns, crossed the Giimti ten miles north 
Sandeld His force, inoieased by the junction of several 
ninddrs and their following to twelve thousand men and 
elve guns, arrived within three miles of that post on the 
irning of the 4th Sanddld was occupied by the Captain 
,wson already spoken of, with his newly-raised 
Lice battalions and other infantry levies, fourteen “ 

ndred strong, and five hundred irregular cavalry Daw>on, 
ries. On the approach of the rebels in such ovei- 
lelming force, Dawson placed his infantiy m the small mud 
•t, and sent his cavalry to Mdlidbdd He kept the rebels at 
y till the 6th, when Major Maynard, with a 
taohment of the 88th foot, two 9-pounder guns, byXSaJd. 
'0 2^inoh mortars, two hundred and fifty police 
valry, and six hundred police foot, joined him, taking up the 
'■e hundred cavalry on the way Maynard at once attacked 
e rebels and drove them to Pand, about four miles distant, 
here they took up a very strong position. On the evening of 
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B 7th, Brigadier Barter reached Sanddld with a strong 
lumn,* attacked the rebels on the morning of the 8th, and, 
.ei a desperate battle, completely defeated them His loss, 
however, was severe, being eighty-two of all ranks 
billed wounded Major Seymoui, Queen’s Bays, 
‘feated by Ma-jor Maynaid, whose ehaigor was hacked to death 
with talwdrs when m the thiok of the fight, and 
aiiantry ot j^ieutenant Green, of the Eifle Brigade, who leceived 
thiiteen wounds, including the loss of his left arm 
araynani, thumb ot his light hand, greatly distin- 

guished themselves on this occasion The rebels 
t a laige number of men, eapecully in the puisuit, which 
jinptly follow ed on the victory A few days later, aftei a 
rd da^^’s fight, accompanied by nianj casualties, the victois 
rnied the fort of Birwah 

ibnut the same time, the 6th of October, Brigadier Evelegh 
defeated the rebels at Midnganj, between Lakhnao 
cces^esof and Kdnhpul, took two guns, and placed about two 
dSan hundred of them hors de comlat, and on the 8th 
Sii Thomas Beaton added to his former lauiels by 
orcepting a large body of the rebels on the frontier near 
Ahj^dnpiir, killing three hundred of them and taking three 
ns The same day an attack upon IWdm was repulsod by 
I Kajah of that place, with trifling loss 
These were the small actions which indicated the re-opeiiing 
of the campaign. The comprehensive plan whitm 
pdCbUe’H fiio Coramander-in-Chief, now become Lord Clyde, 
“liwtion had drawn up during his stay at Allahdbfid, came 
into operation only on the 16th of October. This 
n was devised on the principle of acting by columns in all 
distiicts simultaueou^y, so that, driven out of one district, 
rebels might not be aide, as they had preMously, to take 
age in another Thus, by Lord Clyde’s plan, one column 
3 drawn from Eohilkhand for operations in the north-west of 
■enerai ^udh, clearing Mohamdf, Hdurangabad, and similar 
^ places of importance, and proceeding tiien to osta- 
h itself at Sitdpiii. For operations in the Baiswdra country, 
r brigades were detailed Another column was posted to 


Two field baitenes, two squadrons Queen’s six hundred and seventy 
e cavaliy sabres, two hundred and fifty 88th Foot, one hundied 8rd battalion 
Brigade, nme hundred police hattalion. 
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ard the Duab ; another to guard the K&nhpdr road ; whilst 
ler smaller columns, starting from Lakhnao, NawAb^anj, Dai- 
bfid, and Faizdbdd, were ordered to be kept movable 
The reader will at once conceive the general purport of the 
m The brigades detailed for duty in the Bais- 
i.ra country would occupy the whole of the Faizd- The pi m 
d distnot between the Ganges and the GhdghrA detaii^“ 
ishing then northward, they would roconquei the 
untry between the Ghdghrfi and the BApti, holding out a 
nd to Eoircioft’s force, on their right, in the Gordkhpur 
strict Simultaneously the Eohilkhand force would reconquer 
tapiir and the places m the Kbairdbdd division Then, with 
s right fiimly fixed, as a pivot, at Balidmpur and a point 
yond the Eapti, Lord Clyde would wheel his main force round 
the right till its left pomt should touch the Eohilkhand 
lumn, when the whole, sweeping onwaids, would clear the 
rthemmost parts of the iirovince, and drive the suiviving 
bela, who should refuse to surrender, into the jungles of tho 
ngdom of Nipdl 

Oil the 23id of October Lord Cljde despatched instructions 

the same spiiit to Sii Hope Grant. That officer 

IS directed, in co-operation with Brigadiers Pinck- inatmt^s 

jr and Wetherall, to make a oirouit, moving up -^e 

Imti as far as Jagdfspur, then, turning sharp to his 

Ft and moving southwaid by Jdis, place himself between Par- 

addpur and Amethf, dispeising any rebels on his way, Tho 

igadiers mentioned received at the same time detailed in- 

Tictions as to their action, so as to make it co-operate witli 

r Hope’s movement, and thus ensure the success of the general 

an 

Hope Grant, in obedience to these instructions, started im- 
adiately, arranging with Bngadier Wetherall, 
ho was marching up from Sandm to join him on mMcheTlL 
e 4th of November, and attack the fort of Edmpiir 
isid, held by an active partisan named Edm. "■ 
huldin Singh But Wetheiall, reaching the vicinity of 
impui Kasid on the morning of the Bid, resolved, despite of 
e orders he had i ecoived to wait fur Su Hope, to assail the 
ace at once Fortune greatly favouied him Edmpfir Kasia 
IS in very deed a stronghold Its outer fortifications, formed 
mud ramparts, had a oiioumference of three miles Within 
IS area, surrounded up to the outer works by a dense jungle. 
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IS anotlier fort, and within this again a stone building 
So mnob for the interior But beyond, and snr- 
SpiIm rounding the outer ramparts, there was again a 
dense jungle in every direction save in that of the 
irth-west, and beyond the ramparts was a formidable abattis 
ae ditch was deep but narrow, and theie weie iifle pits in the 
Tt which, in forfification, would correspond to the benno * 
happened, however, that on one side the ditch and raiupaits 
had not, foi a veiy small space, been completed, and 
mhcraii It foitunately happened that Wotherall lighted on 
If nn^^’uded this particular spot At any other point he would 
Sees the certainly have been repulsed, but at this he effected 
iwa ® an entrance, and carried the place and its twenty- 
three guns, with a loss of seventy-eight men killed 
d wounded The rebels lost about three hundred men 
Hope Grant fiist hoard of Wetherall’s suoooss on the afternoon 
the 3id. He at once joined him at Edmpiir Kaaid Thence, 
. in pursuance of his instructions, ho proceeded to 

Smutuiod Amothf. This fort likewise was almost covered by 
Jitbh Jiingle It was gainsoncd by four thousand men, 

* fifteen bundled of thorn Sipahis, and thiity guns, 

rant anived within two miles of its norlh-easteru face at 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 7th of November A locoii- 
iissance, promptly made, assuied him that the rebels weie 
mt on resistance. On loturning fiom this locoiinaissnnce he 
imd a messenger from Lord Clyde, stating that be was 
encamped throe miles to the east nf the fort The 
>Lort°” Commander -in-Chief, in effect, having failed to 

i 7 de induce the fiaiah of Amethi to como to toiins, hod 
marched fiom Fart&bgarh on the 6th, to bring him 
reason This active measure succeeded. The Bajah ludo 
to camp on the morning of the 8Lh, and tendered his suhinis- 
m, yielding his stronghold. 

Amethi taken, Grant, carrying out the orders of Lord Clyde, 
pioceoded to Shaukarpiirto attaok itfiom thonorth, 
IhmsitSd*^ whilst Wethorall and Pmoknoy should invest it on 
inhree the cast and south, and Evelegh on the west. In 
"■ performing his part of the combined movement, 
ir^egh was delayed hy the had roads and tho opposition of 
le rebels He defeated these on the 8th at Moramdu, and on 

* Sir Hope Grant's Incidentt in tJte Sepoy War, 
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le 9th he took the fort of Simri, hat these operations so delayec 
im that he was unable to arrive m time to take up a positioi 
1 out off the retreat of the ohief of Shankarpui and hii 
illoweis 

The chief was no other than B4ni M4dhu, and he had witl 
im a following estimated at fifteen thousand men. 

'he Commander-in-Chief, anxious to avoid blood- Jumndeig, 
aed, had offered him veiy favourable terms if ho 
^ould surrender B6ni Mddhu had returned the proud lepl^ 
bat he would yield his foit as he could not defend 
, but that he would not yield himself as he Madhu 
elonged to his King! That night he and his 
lUoweis evacuated the fort by its uninvested face 
Tot, howevei, with the freedom from molestation tncountered 
ley had hoped for Fleeing hastily to Ddndia 
..h6ra,they weie encountered on the way by Evelegh, on 
nd defeated, with the loss of three of their guns “ “ 

Shankarpur was at once occupied by Giant, who then marohec 
n the Gliaghrd, which he crossed in face oi the 
ebels, led by the E&iah of Gondah and Mdhndi 
Iiisen, on the 27th of Novembei, puisued the enemy of uraut, 
wenty-four miles, and captured tour guns Maroh- 
ag thence towards Edf Bdr61i, he beat the rebels again a 
lachhligdon on the 4tli of December, taking two guns, leachei 
he foit of Banhasia, whence he extiacted five guns, on the 5th 
londah on the 9th, and Balidmpdr on the 16th Loid Clyde 
leanwhile, having learned the diiection taken by . , . 

!5ni Mddhu, took Evelegh’s brigade with him, 
larchedon Ddndid Khdrd, and attacked and completely defeatei 
hat chief on the 24th of November, taking all his guns Bdn 
Iddhu, however, escaped. The other columns had 
y this time formed a complete cordon lound the “4?® 
iiciimfeience of eastern Oudh They now closed coiumna. 
a, and marching from their different points of 
eparture, and on a common centre, traversed the whole ten i 
ory, demolishing forts and strongholds, and re-establishmg the 
ivil powei as they advanced. 

Whilst the east was being thus pacified, the Baidli column 
omraanded by Colin Troup, employed all its effoits 
3 bring about a similar result on the western side SSnioSIi? 
JroBSing the Eohilkhand frontier in the end of 
October, Troup advanced on Sitdpdr, dispersed the tdlukddii 
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ositionia that place, captured Mith&uli on the 8th, and gave 
a final defeat to the lebels at Mfihndl on the 18th of 
Novembei Columns, me.xnwhile, under Gordon, 
Dd sweeps Carmichael, and Hoisford, weie engaged in clearing 
Bforcit country south of the GhdghiA, and befoie these 

the luecoucilable chiefs, men of the stamp of Beni 
ddhu, and Beni MaJhu hi'uself, fell back 
Hope Grant, I have said, had i etched Balrarapdr on the 16th 
of December Theie he learned that BAld Edo, 
biother of Ndnd Sahib, had taken refuge m the fort 
ow croft, of Tulsipiir, twelve miles distant, viath a number of 

followers and ei^t guns, and that he had been 
ned there by Muhammad Husdn and his adherents Grant 
once directed Eoweroft to move from his position at Hir, 
i, remforcing him with the 53rd, directed him to attack 
Isipiir. Eoweroft obeyed oiders, found the enemy drawn 
to receive him, beat them after a feeble lesistance, but could 
b pursue them from want of cavalry Hope Grant, feaiing 
t the rebels should escape into the Gojdkhpiir oountiy, then 
took up the pursuit himself, and, cutting off Bdld 
?rebeu^ Kdo fiom Gordkhpiir, ascertained that he had 
0 Nipdu retreated with six thousand men and fifteen guns 
along the margins of the jungle to a place near 
adakot, where there was a half-rumed fort at the confluence 
iwo rivers Manoeuvnng with great skill, and placing his 
linns in a position so that escape to any other quai ter but 
)dl was impossible. Grant moved against them on the 4th of 
nary, 18o9, and diove them across the border, taking all 
ir guns 

Vhilst Giant was thus engaged, Lord Clyde, sending Evelegh 
he west to jom Troup, was engaged in sweeping the country 
Mb aide. points occupied by his troops, towards the 

Eipdl frontier Moving on to Sikrord, with Grant’s 
■e forming his nght, touchmg, as we have seen, Eoworoft’s 
■e on the extreme nght, and which formed, as it were, the 
pivot, Loid OJyde drove the Begam and Ndnd Sdhib 
before him fiom Bondi and Bahraitch, then ad- 
£”ta» 0^ Nanpdid, cleared the country between it 

pffl, and the Ghdghrd; then maiching on Banki, close 
to the Nipal frontier, he surprised the camp of the 
ils, defeated them with great slaughter, and drove them 
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to NipAl. This actinn and that of Hope Grant at Tulsfpur, 
fened to m the pieceding paiagiaph, cleared Oudh of the 
st remnants of the rebels Sir William Mansheld 
rote that he considered the mntiny crushed out, Se manny 
id Lord Clyde, sharing that opinion, left the 
M Vince under the military care of Sir Hope Grant, ^“mandto 
stmoling him to keep the frontier of the border 
Nipal closely shut up, so as to prevent, if pos- 
ble, the escape of any rebels mto the lovrcr country. 

The spiiit, however, which had animated the rebel 
Lieftains to sustam against the British a struggle oitb^K^is 
hich, during six months at hast, had offered not 
single ray of success, was not entuely evtin- esunEuItucd 
iished 

Sir Hope Grant, taking leave of the Commander-in-Chief, 
oceeded to join Brigadier Hoisfoid’s force on the Rdpti. An 
oident had occurred just before his arrival, which 
lowed the great care required m attempting to hiding ° 
rd Indian rivers Horsfoid had driven a strong 
bel force acioss that river, and, m folding it in 
irsnit of them, many men of the 7th Hussars and the 1st 
onjdb cavalry had been swept away by the force of the current 
id lost Amongst these was M^or Home, of the 7th Hussars, 
fter some search his body was drawn out of a deep hole, his 
uids having a fast grip of two of the rebels, whilst the bodies 
'two troopers who perished with him were found, each with 
s hands dutching a rebel saw'di I * 

From one side only, from the side of Nipal, was further 
inger to be apprehended On this side the frontier 
id a length of about a hundred miles, formed of 
ixed hiU and jungle , and with such a frontier it 
as always possible that, despite the best dispositions on both 
des, the stiictest precautions would be evaded 
At this crisis the leal ruler of Nipdl, the Mahdidjah Jang 
ahddur, behaved with the loyalty that had 
iioughout characterised his dealings with the 
ritish Not only did he inform the armed rebels Bahadur 
ho had crossed the boidei that he would afford 
lem no protection, but he allowed British troops to cross the 
irder to disarm any considerable body there assembled Under 
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s permission, Brigadier Hoisford, eaily in the year, entered 
Sonar valley, and, cio&sing the Edpti at Sidonia Ghdt, came 
>n a hody of rebels and oaptnied fourteen guns , and, latex 
on. Colonel Kelly, of the 34th, caused the surrender 
of SIX guns, aftei having chased the rebels with 
gieat loss under the hills Under the pressure thus 
icised, a moiety of the fifty thousand who had crossed into 
tal, one by one threw away thoii aims, and returned to their 
los, tiuslmg they would be allowed to settle down un- 
ested 

few, more hardened in crime, and tlierefore moie hopeless 
of meicy, still continued to hold out, and somo ot 
lujiT” these — the regiments whioh had peipetrated the 
Kdhnpiir massacre, the 1st, the 53rd, and the 5Gth 
ive Infantiy, led by Gujddar Singh, a rebel whose hate to 
British had not been lessened by the loss of an aim when 
ting against them — succeeded in oiossing the bordei, in 
deOndh “^^iching ou Sikiord, and filolung thence two 
elephants, and finally, when pursued from that 
0 by Colonel Walker and the Queen’s Bays, wi^ two guns, 
iking up a position at Bangdon, a small dilapidated fort on 
nver Nadf, at the entrance of the Ghfingld jungles. There, 
at tlie end of Apnl 1859, Colonel Walker, lemforoed 
ire by four hundred men of the 53id, and sixty of the 
1st Sikh cavalij’, attacked and completely defeated 
them 


jtwithstanding that the hot weather had set in, Sir Hope 
^ Giant deemed it of pressing impoitance to drive the 

3 the remainder of the rebels fiom the jungles. Learning 

inder tliat the last remnant of their disorganised forces 
iftom was at the Seiwa pass. Grant moved against them 
infiics. in person, dislodged them by a turning movement, 
and then pursued them across the hills The pur- 
suit gave ample evidence of the state of exhaustion 
ution to which the lebels had been reduced Without 
food and without arms, without money and without 
rtdTOed artilleiy — for they lost heie their last two guns — 
^ they weie thenceforth powerless. Pursuit ceased, 
urrant contented himself with posting tioops at dilfuioiit 
s along the fiontier as a precautionaiy measure His only 
t now was that NtinA Bdhib and his brother B&ld Btio 
ound refuge in JTipai. To the very last the former had been 
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int and daring as 'became hia assumed position. B&la Bdo, 
ibe other hand, had expressed penitence, and denied partici- 
on in the Kdnhpdr massacre 

t last, then, Ondh was at peace. The piovince had become 
ash by a light far moie solid and defensible than 
pretext under which it had been seized in 1856. 0 ”dh flD fliiy 
m, the country of the ruler who had ever been 
) to his British overlord was, in disregaid of 
ty, seized in the dead of the night, against the wishes alike 
,he sovereign and the people Fifteen months’ 
enence of British rule, administered by dootiin- 
s who preferred the enforcement of their own utie 
nies to considerations of justice and policy, far 
a leconciling the people to their new master, had caused 
n to regiet the sovereigns whom the Biitisli had expelled 
luse ot their misgovemment of that very people They 
led, then, the opportunity, ingeniously fomented 
the more influential of their countiymen, which 
ned to promise them a relief fiotu regulations 
oh perplexed and from change which irritated them. They 
ed in the revolt inaugurated by their brethren the Sipdhis 
he majority of them Oudh mmx — and fought for independence. 
V pertinaciously they waged the contest has been told in 
36 pages. No othei pait of India gave an exai^le of a 
stance so determmed, so prolonged, as did Oudh Through- 
the struggle, the sense of the injustice peipetiated in 1856 
ded the hearts of its people and strengthened their resolution 
)n some occasion they too precipitately fled, it was in the 
le of lenewing the struggle with some chance of success 
ther day "When, finally, the sweep made ovei Oudh. by 
d Clyde forced the remnant of the fightiug class to take 
ige in the jungles of Nipdl, the survivois often pieferrod 
vation to surrender* The agiicultural popu- 
on, the tdliikddrs, the landowners, the tradeis, usVbcUGr. 
3pted the defeat when, after that long struggle, 
y felt that it was final. Thenceforward Great Biitaiu 

“ Further on,” -wrote Sur Hope Grant, describing his lost pnrsnit, “ we dis- 
red two of the rebels m a state of helpless euaustion, dying from their 
nds and from starvation It was sod to see many of the poor wives of the 
khis, who hod accompamed their husbands, deserted and left to die on the 
I ground,” and more to the some effect 
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aessetl Oudh by a title far sounder than that which she had 
up in 1856, the title of oouquest. She holds it now on a 
If the stronger, oti the basis of the affections of a 

nntiiiy people whom she has conciliated, and of a teiiitor al 
fau! aristocracy whose lights, whilst defining, and in some 
instances curtailing, she hod made inalienable. 
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OHAPTEE III. 

THE PANJAB AND THE NORTH-WEST. 

ORE proceeding to recount tlie other great military measuie 
h wmch the story of the mutiny fitly closes, it is necessary 
1 1 should ask the reader to accompany me to the 
ij&h to see how the fall of Dehli, made possible by ® 
noble self-denial of Sir John Lawrence, affected that bordui 
Vince. Prom the Fanjab the reader will letuin through the 
ified provincea of the noith-west to Ama, in close vicinity 
that GwiliAr but just reconquered by Sir Hugh Bose. lii 
succeeding book 1 shall record the most lomantio episode 
the history — the pursuit, fiom many startmg points and by 
ny independent columns, of the famous TAntiA Topi. 

Che decision at which Sir John Lawrence had ai rived at the 
I of July 1857 to denude the PanjAb of tioops in 
er to reinforce General Wilson’s army befoie 
hli, had not been formed without most serious 
I anxious consideration. On the one side, he had 
1 before him General Wilson’s letter announcing ib 6» 
it unless he were leinforced from the Panjab he 
uld not be able to maintain his position, still less to assault 
xaty, and the inner certainty that if General Wilson were 
raise the siege of Dehli the PanjAb would rise in insurrection 
the other, he had the knowledge that the effective force of 
iropeans at his disposal, including the sick and convalescent, 
t not including the foice under Nicholson, did not exceed 
ir thousand men, and that these were not more than sufficient 
maintain order in the PanjAb, even whilst the general feeling 
the Panjabis should remain lojral; most insufficient should a 
iking reverse of fortune, such as the laising of the siege of 
>hli, turn the PunjAbis against him. He had before him, in 
it, a choice of two risks — ^the risk of a general rising in the 
njAb, caused by the effect whiob would certainly be produced 
ihe minds of the PanjAbis by a retreat from Dehli , and the 
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iisk of leTaellion induced by fbe knowledge that tlio Panj/ib hn 
been denuded of BntuJi 

Of the two neks, the second was undoubtedly really tli 
lesser To a nervous man, to a man fcaiing n 
SrSehro" sponsibility, however, the second usk would juoscii 
^ksoneof dangers aftecting to such a dogioo his position, thn 
oUiE^to^”" he would certainly shiink fiom incurring them i 
iwbt man of that stamp, ohai ged with maintaining Butisj 
rule beyond iho Satla], would have argued that In 
primary duty was to piotcct tho Panjub, and that ho dnio not 
toi tlie sake of the unceitain chanco of conquoiing Dthli, risl 
he safetj of that province “ True,” ho would liai o said, “ tnn 
1 18 that, if the maich of Nicholson’s column enable Wilhon t( 
ake Dehli, onr situation will be ameliorated But AVilhoi 
night be repulsed, 'Wilson himself thinks it ih quilo a toss-in 
vhether he wull succeed oi wheiher he ■will fail And, if he 
ail, the situation of the Panjdb without Nicholson’s coluim 
vill be a thousand times w'orse than if I woio to lotain it 
Every thing, then, depends upon a voiy doubtful ‘ if ’ 
ta^rsiOT responsible for the Panjab ns lam, I dnio nol 
Ztouw ' J isk ” But Sir J olin was not a noi vous man 

policy and he had no fear of insponsibility Tfo saw 
clearly that the one clianoo of prcveiitiiig Iho fiiithci 
pread of the mutiny was to strike a blow at its heait Thai 
eart palpitated at Dehli, Every nsk, then, which sti cngtlioiioil 
re blow to be struck at Dehli was a prelude to safety. 

How Nicholson’s column successfully worked out tho groat 
"Suit aimed at has been already recorded in th« so pagos. fkbli 
ill But in the interval Sir John Lawiciico had to meet tliu 
iiHiPanjib of which I ha^o fpolcoii Nicliolwai’s 

rtra departure at the end of July bad loft in tho Paiii.ib 
eftitat°the thousand European troops, iiioludlng 

nduTjniy those Bick and convalescent Of these, three logi- 
nients rvere in the Peshawar valley, but so i educed 
■■sickness, that for the active work of a campaign they could 
»t muster moie than a thousand bayonets; one icgiuiout, tho 
r„„.. 24th held Mhor, one, sent from Sindh, lioM 
S!S;r,/e. Moltaa and Fiimzpdr, anothei furn shed del.ich- 
ISSnter Rawalpindi, Amritsar, and JalamlLai 

lepoBsibto o»ce made preparations to moot tho 

<iL newmtuation He first formed a movable col nmn. 
■tor tins iniipose he drew from tho 24th Foot from 
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I to thiee hunilred men, and joined with them four hniidrert 
ij&b infantry and a few horsemen. The other troops alluded 
)emg required for the purpose of watching, as at Peshdwai, 
fiontier, and elsewhere, the disaimed native troops, eighteen 
usand stiong, this column really constituted the only force 
icli could he used in the event of an insurrection piovoked by 
hopes which the march of Nicholson’s column might inspiie 
he minds of the disaffected 

''he doubts which Sir John Lawrence had enteitained re- 
ding a prolonged contmuation of the loyalty of 
Panjdbfs were quickly justified. Nicholson had in theiovrer 
3sed the Satlaj on the 30fh of July Early in 
itember it was discovered that the inhabitants of 
lower Hazdrah country had conspired to revolt Mostly 
hammadans, the people of that tioct and of the adjoining 
s bad been tempted by the long successful resistance of 
il£ to plot the downfall of their English masters They had 
iently been close obseivers of the state of affairs, for they 
L arranged that then contmued loyalty should depend on 
turn affairs should take at Dehlf. If that royal city 
uld not fall before the 10th of September, on that day 
y would revolt 

n this case to be foiewmned was sufficient. Lady Lawrence, 

0 was then at the hill station at Marrf, received 
first intimation of the intended revolt She 

ckly enteied into communication with Mi and baffled 
warn Thornton, Commissioner of Bdwalpmdf. 
it gentleman concerted at once with the other officials to 
ie the conspirators In a few houis their leaders weie 
Bated, and the plot was thus nipped m the bud 
i. few weeks laier, a conspiracy of a similar nature actually 
le to a head in the country between Labor and 
Itdn. On the evening of the 14th of September, tue country 
very day on which the assault of Dehll was 
iveied, a Muhammadan official of the postal de- Mfiiun 
tment arrived at Labor from Gughaira, and, 
king hw way to Sir John Lawrence, reported “ with some' 
at of a malicious twinkle of the eye,”* that all the wild 
jes inhabiting the jungle country between L4hor and Multdn 

1 risen. Questioned fuiiiher, he deolated that the insurgents 


F 2 


* Fdr^ab Military Report, page 16 
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mbered a hundred and twenfy-five thousand. Though Sir 
hn knew this numhei to be greatly exaggeiafed, yet, well 
aie of the wild and reckless chat actor of the tubes, to whom 
3 tale leferred, he felt certain that a rising of a formidable 
aracter had taken place, and that it was a case to meet which 
was neceisary to take prompt and decidod action Within 
three hours, then, of the receipt of the message, he 
had despMtched one company of European infantiy, 
two bundled Sikh cavalry, and three guns to the 
adquarters of the insurgents. Small though the iorce was, 
iOlly inadequ.ite to deal with any large body of lebols, the 
enty with which it had been organised and despatched 
npensated for eveiy disadvantage. The %oiy rumour of its 
advance stiuck terror into the insurgents. They at 
KWBtt refuge in the almost impeneirable jungles 

which formed their normal habitation Their re- 
at did not m the least relax Sir John’s cndeavouis to cnish 
■m. He sent leinforcement after ren.forcement to his smil 
umn, and very speedily ensured the submission of the dis- 
ioted tubes 

This was the last attem^ made by any portion of the 
rnccfortb pop^l^tion of tlio PaujAb to rise in revolt. The fall 
icr ’ of Dehlf occuiTTod about the same tune to convince 
disaffected that the star of England 
was still in the ascendant. The occurrences that 
lowed seemed to add daily confirmation to this opinion. The 
lef of Lakhnao, the capture of that place, followed by the 
onqiiest of Pohilkhaud, and accompanied, almost, by Sir 
gh Hose’s splendid campaign in Central India, came as pi oof 
in proof that the power which had won India was resolved 
iisturbpd maintain it In the latter half of the year 1858 
riigh^ two distuibancos occurred which, by their 

exception to the general rule and by their easy 
piession, served to prove the real tranquillity of the province, 
n July 1868 a portion of the 18th Panjfib infan^, stationed 
at Herd Ishmail Khan on the Indus, planned a 
it at mutiny The portion referred to was composed of 

HjBhmffli Sikhs, known as the Malwaf Sikhs, and numbered 
about a hundred Eor some cause unknown they 
proposed, it was said, to miuder their officers, 
seize the magazine and the fort, and to re-arm the 39th 
nent native infantry, which had been disarmed some time 
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eviously. Fortunately, on the 20th of July, the plot was 
scovered Major Gardiner of the 18th Panjab native 
Fantry, and Captain Smith of the artillery, pro- 
aded at 10 o’clock in the evening of that day, oWner 
the lines of the regiment and summoned two of 
e Malwdfs. One, a Sip&hi, came out at once, when Major 
udmer ordered him to be confined. On hearing the older he 
n off, pursued by the guard. Just as the foremost men of tbe 
lard had reached him a Malw4£ Jamadar rushed out, cut down 
le man and wounded another, and fled with the Sip&bi A 
w days later they were captured, and the revolt, of which 
Ley had been the ringleaders, was suppressed. 

At MuMn an attempt made, the following month, to dispose 
iietly and peaceably of some of the disbanded 
igiments, terminated in bloodshed At that station 
lere were the 62nd and 69th native infantry and a native 
oop of hoise artillery These men were a source of gieal 
nbarrassraent to the authorities, for it was con- 
dered unsafe to le-arm them, whilst, disarmed, 


ley required European troops to guard them. It 
ms resolved, as a middle course, to disband them b^ men by tba 
actions, and allow them to depart quietly^ to their 
omes The Sipdhis acquiesced m the decision when 
be decision was made known to them Subsequently, howevei 
bey conceived the impression that it was mtendedto attack anc 
estroy them piecemeu on their way home Imbued with thii 
lea, they rose in revolt. When the mid-day ran fired on the 31 b 
f August, they seized clubs and whatever ^e they ^ 

ould find in the shape of weapons, and rushed to wbiob, tmdeE 
ttaok the European and Sikh tioops Those troops 
onsisted of a hundred and seventy artillerymen, a t^yra 
(Ting of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, the lltb Panjdb SaMamd," 
nfantry, and the let Irregular Cavalry. The men rtwj n 
f this small force who happened to be on guard 
7ere taken by surprise, and nve of their number were beaten t< 
leath with clubs Lieutenant Miles, Adjutant of the Bombay 
^usiliers, who came up at the moment, was dragged from hi 
101 se and killed in the same manner As soon, however, as th 


)ulk of the Europeans and Panj&bis realised the 

tate of affairs, they came up m strength, and ottSSISvoit 

ihowred no mercy to the assailants. The 11th 

^anj&bis were especially furious at the unprovoked attaci 
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f the till! teen hnndred men who made it, few lived to letuni 
their native land. 

Passing downwaids through the territories of the lojal 
chieftams of the Ois-Satlaj states — of the lidjoh of 
Patidld, who, at the very outset, cast in his lot with 
» loyal the British, pioteeted the stations of AmhAlah and 

otea Kain&lwheu the Biitish aimy maiohod on Dehli, 

guarded the grand trunk load Irom Kaiudl to I’liiliii , 
-operated with Van Oortlandt in Uisdi, and maintained a 
ntingent of five thousand troops for servioo with the Biitish , 
of the Eajah of Jhfnd, who, emulating his hiothei 
^*0 Edjah in loyalty, left his own countiy undefondod 

itricti, to maich against Dehli, and in many other ways 

lendeied assistance to tho good cause, and of the 
]ah of Kabhd, who aided in holding Lodiand, supplied an 
01 1 for the siege-tiain, gallantly opposed the Jdlaiulhar 
tineera, and pei formed various other excellent servioes — ilio 
itiin«b leader will traiorse the pacified Dehli toriitory till 
he reaches the distnot of Itdwuh Heio ho will 
ke a shoit sojomn hefoie pioceeding to Agra. 

''he Itdwah distriot had, in common with other distriots in 
the Jainnali Dudb, been included in tho biigado 
command assigned to Sii Thomas Seaton.* The 
attention of that gallant soldier was, however, moio 
atantly directed to the side of Holiilkhand than to the nioio 
leful distiiots to the south of him. In those distiiots ho 
lestoied order and had generally ro-establishod tho civil 
inistration. The only chance of a renewal of distuihouco 
hem aiose from the possibility of some fugitive lohol fiom 
countiy west of the Jamnan endeavouring to rostoie tho 
ines of his followers by a i-aid into a settled but littlo- 
fied country. It was this possibility which occurred in tho 
'ah district 

he defeat of Sindhid’s rebellious tioops at Gwdlidr by Sir 
itated lio-d ict looso on tho Country a number 

beig of turbulent partisans, who, csfiaping from the 
iS sought refuge in the ravines of tlio 

Jamnah. Prominent among these was an advontui'er 
id. Blip Singh. ITiis man, followed by a few soldieis of the 
ar Gwdliar contingent, a certain number of the fugitives 

♦ Vol rv. page 218 
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f Sindhia’s army, and other rahble, crossed the Jamnah and 
lade his appearance at Ajitmal, twenty-five miles from Itdwah, 
1 the month of July Though he was routed hy a force sent 
Lom It&wah and forced to flee, he did not abandon the district 
Lud, what was of moie consequence, other adveutureis, animated 
y similar aims, sprang up about the same time, and nvalloil 
Lim in hiB endeavours to harass and plunder the newly pacihoi] 
eiritories Amongst all these marauders, however, ^ 

lUp Singh maintained the pre-eminence. Often ® 
luaten, he always managed to elude his pursueis During long 
leriods he was not heard of. But duiiug those periods dail} 
ccounts of robberies and stoppage of traffio on the Jamnal 
cached the authorities It waa then discovered 
hat Blip Singh had taken possession of a fort at 
3arbl, near the junction of the Ghambal with the piracy 
Tamnah, and that from this place he levied contn- 
jutions on travellers bj’ land mid water 
The exactiona of this adventurer and of others like Inn 
eaohod at last so great a height that, in the month . . ^ 
sf August, a small foice, flve hundred and fifty men proceeds 
jf all arms,* was de^atohed from Itd.wah to destroy 
ir disperse them This force, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Lachlan Forbes, of the 2ad G-ienadier N. I , acoompaniei 
by Lieutenant Gordon of the Madras Engineers, in oommam 
jf his sappers, and by Mr. Lance, the able and energeti 
iiiagistiate of the district, embarked in boats, and prooeede* 
down the liver towards Barhf It had reached Garhd Kudiir, 
foi tided village three miles from that place, and was still in th 
boats, when Kdp Singh attacked it Gordon’s men at once die 
embarked, in spite of opposition, dio\e away the rebels, re 
embaiked, dropped down to Barhi, and took the place. 

After destroying three of the bastions of the fort 

and rendering it generally indefensible, Lance pushed 

on to Chakamagar, the lesort of another rebel chief, com 

jiletely defeated the rebels there, and fixed that 

place as the headquarters of a small detachment 

to conti ol the country In these operations Lance lugar 

was greatly assisted by Lieutenant Poibes. This 

* Daring 185S-9, the force at It&woh cammanded bj Lieatenant Liudili 
Forbes, tonsisted of six companies of infoatEV, three troops of cavalry, and thr 
guns, called “the Itdwah Yeomanry Lfvy”, also four ccmroanies of infant 
and one troop of cavalry, styled “the Itdwah Military Police Battalion.” 
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energetic officer raised, dulled, and led ilie local levies, and o 
more than one occasion during the trip down the Jamuali, whe 
iJbe die was most severe, he landed with a few of his men, drov 
affi the lebels, and thus enabled Lieutenant Gordon and hi 
liladias sappers to pass unsoathed. Mr James Collett, a 
engineer on the East India Bailway, and who volunteered t 
work a gun on board Lance’s boat, displayed bkewise grea 
murage and great skill. He was badly wounded. The opera 
.ions thus gallantly earned on for a time pacified tho distnch 
But in October Bup Singh reappeared on the Eii&ri* with 
ollowing of four hundred mon, and attacked a British picke 
on tho ItAwah side of that river Captain Allan, ii 
ufipsi^u command of a few levies— a hundred and fort; 
Kfiitrf infantry and twenty-fi.TO sawdrs — happened to be a 

’ the moment at Sai^n, not very far from the poin 

)f Blip Singh’s action. He at once went in pursuit of him 
caught him noai the village of Kiidii, oompletel;; 
whnitiie defeated him, and captured all his camels anc 
dteperaei. pack-cattle. The band of the rebel loader thex 
dispeised, and from that time tho Itdwah distiic 
tfus undisturbed 

In Agia, since the relief of that place by Greathed, matter! 

had lemained fairly tranquil. In the early part oj 
aweraBt jggg Bngadior Showeis had been sent to commanc 
the distnot and to perform in its vicinity tlie worh 
diich he had so successfully accomplished in the Dehli distnctf 
fter the captuie of the imperial oity.f One of Showers’s first 
cts was to work vengeance on some local robols who had 
lundered the town of Bdh and murdered the authorities. Thig 
/as done on the 20th of March. Showers, making a long 
ight-march, surprised the lebels at Kachni and captuied the 
ringleaders. But the task allotted to him and to 
^toSuio civil authorities in the fort was long and dilfi- 
Ubtriots cult Not only were the districts swaimmg with 
small bands of insurgents, but the whole of tho 


• The Kilarf rises about sixty miles to tho north-west of tho fort of Gwdlmr, 
ms first to the north-west, subsequently oast, and finally soutii-eosi Its 
>ui8e IS seimcircnlaT m its general ontliue and has a length of one hundred and 
ghty-five miles The route from Agra to Gwdlidr crosses it atHingonn, and 
at from Itdwah to Gwdlidr, near a village also called Eifiirf, forty-fiie nulna 
lOve its mouth 
t Yol IV p 75. 
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antry west of the Jamnaih was in a state of complete insni- 
}tion. Gwili&r lies but aixty-five miles from Agra, and it 
no exaggeiation to state that, until the capture of Gw&liar by 
r Hugli Eose in Juno 1858, the influence of Mahdr&jah Sindhid 
er his own people was not to be counted upon, and that Agra 
IS at any moment liable to an attack in force fiom any 
inber of lebels ^ 

This situation was entirely appreciated in Agi-a. The guns 
the fort remained pointed at the native town — 
e focus of a lebellion which might at any moment 
eak out Every precaution was, indeed, taken to 
event, or rather to ward off, such an event, but 
e fact that no European living beyond the range of the guns 
the foit felt his life seouie for a moment shows how deep 
as the impression that a revolt was a mere question of oppor- 
nity. The slightest event might brmg it on. The news of a 
saster in the Dudb or in central India, the appearance on the 
tninah of a mutinied contingent or of Tdntid Topi — any 
le of these eventualities would most certainly precipitate a 
tastiophe. 

Throughout this crisis the dvil authorities at Agra — Colonel 
raser, Mr. E A. Eeade, and their colleagues— 
splayed a coolness of judgment and a readiness of 
source which left nothmg to be desired. The 
If-denying energy with which they devoted them- 
Ives to the task of reorganising where reorgamsatian wat 
issible, of meeting great and pressing wants from exhausted 
sources, of providing all the mihtary and civil requirement! 
ly hy day, and of iiffusing their own brave spirit into thost 
hose fortunes were at the lowest, deserve a far 
ngei and a fullei notice than I am able to give 
lem in these pages The history of the occupants 
* Agra IB the histoiy of men who, deprived of the stimulus o 
ition, of the excitement of the camp, of the joyous sound o 
le clash of arms, devoted all their eneigies to their country, anc 
eserved fully the credit and the glory always assigned to deedi 
lore showy but not more mentorions. 

Amongst the useful measures carried out during the period o 
'hich I am wntmg was the raising of a corps of 
ivalry, subsequenfly known as Meade’s Horse. At hopm “ 
le end of the year 1857 the want of native troopers 
nd mounted orderlies at Agra had been greatly felt, and a 
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thtie v^ere m tlie foit oflBoers whom the mutiny had depi 
of their employment, it was considered advisable to rai 
lerimmt on a military footing. The tok of lawng it wa 
Dwemher 1857, committed to Captain E. J. Meade 

This officer, who wiU occupy a conspiouous figure tow 
the close of the next chaptei, had been for t 
Ciptain yoars biigade-majoi* of the GwAlidx contingent, 
n. J Meade confidonoB of the ofl 

undei w'hom he had served. He possessed a thorough acqui 
ance with the language of the people, and he invariably 
all biH energies to the duties confided to him. It would 
been impossible for a general in command to have had u 
his orders an officer who would moie resolutely cany 
execution the ordeis he received _ „ , , 

A body of a hundred Sikhs and Panjabi Muhammadans foi 
the nucleus of this now legiment To them M 
foSo^of added some forty odd Eurasians and native 0 
Meade'a tiaup, chiefly dtummeis and bandsmen, taken 
the disbanded native regiments These weie ^ 
mately increased to eighty-five, and wexo formed into a Chrh 
troop As none of these men had ever previously oiosst 
horse, some of Meade’s difficulties may be imagined. 

At the end of January 1858 Meade obtamod an acoessio 
forty-five mounted J&ts, sent from Rohtak under a Jdmada 
good family by Mr J. Campbell, collector of that district , 
a little later the new commandant induoi'd Balddo Sj 
T hdkur of Jhdrd to raise, from men of his class in the ne 
bourhood of the Chambal, a troop of seventy horsemen 
t.lnH manner the regiment was formed, and Meade was, 
short time, able to form it into six class troops.* The lal 
of drilling the men and teaching many of them to lido ma 
imagined when it is considered that none of the men had sc 
in the cavalry or as soldiers at all. Working incessa 
himself, and aided by such men as Sergeant Hartigan, Y.C 
the 9 th Lancers, and who subsequently gained a oommissio 
the 16th ; by Cookbum, whose gallantry has been referre 
in a previous volume; and by others, Meade 
a tomedT”* "y beginning of March, to show a 
pioportLon of his regiment fit foi service. Biigo 


* 1 Sikhs, 2 Fanjdbi-Muhammodans ; 3, Jdts, 4 Chnstians, 5 Gv 
Thdkurs, 6. Mixed 
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ow&TS, fvlio inspected them dniing that month, expressed 
mself well satisfied alike with men and horses. 

From this time np to the beginning of June Meade’s Hoi so 
ire constantly employed in maintaining ordei in 
e neighbouihood of Agra, and it would be difficult 
exaggeiate the services they rendered in this 
apect to the administrative and military autho- 
,ies in the place 

Lilt in June the aspect of Agra suddenly changed. How on 
e let of that month Mahdrdjah Smdhid was attacked and 
iven to flight by the labels under Tdntid Topf, I have re- 
ided 111 a previous chaptei The Mahdrdjah, abandoned by 
[ but n few faithful men, fled to Bholpiir, intending to push 
to Agia The news of his misfoitune had, however, pieceded 
m Showers instantly despatched a squadron of 
eado’s Horse to escort the fleemg soveioign with ws defeat, 
honour into the capital of the north-west provinces J* 
le Mahdidjah, whc reached Agia on the 2nd of “ 
me, remained theie till the 14th, and left it that day escorted 
■■ two squadrons of Meade’s Hoise to Hholpfli , thence to proceed 
jom Sir Hugh Lose, expected to reach Mordr on the 16th. 
3 WS of Sir Hugh’s arrival on that day having reached the 
aiidrdjah, he set out on the moiming of the 17th, still escorted 
" tho two squadrons, and made the march, fuUy sixty-five 
lies, withm twenty-four hours The events winch followed 
,ve been recorded in the preceding book. 

Eetuming to Agra, I have only to record the fact that on the 
feat of T&ntiA Topf on the 17th and 19th ot June, at Mordr 
d at Gwdlidr, Bngadier Showeis sent out a 
tachment, consisting of the 3rd Euiopeans and ShowBrs 
battery of guns, to cover Bharatpiii, upon which 
aoe he believed tho rebels to be muicbing The ftomfleaSw 
imonstratiun was sucoessful, inasmuch as the northwoni^ 
esence of the detachment mduced Tdntid Topf 
bend his steps southwards As soon as his march m that 
reotion was definitely known, the detachment leturned by 
ay of Fathpni Sfkrf to Agra Thenceforward that 
by and the districts east of the Jamnah experienced by the 
e full relief caused by the crushing defeat, at a 
>mt so dose to the British distnots, of tho one 
Lieftain whose name up to that time had been a beacon of 
>pe to tho marauder. 



iO THE PANJAB and the NOllTII-WESr. Ciss 

Tuutia Topi liatl fled fiom Sir Hugh Eoso at G walulr ; hs 
id fioui Napier at Jaora Alipiir; but whithoi ? All that w, 
lowii aa that when ho had flod from the laHt-naniod batti 
lid he h.ul tahou a Koutbwly duootion Who could say ho 
ug ho would muiniun that directum? It is time now th. 
0 should follow hull, and locoiiiit in sumo detail tho measur 
loptod by his puisueis to ovcitaho him. 
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BOOK XVI.— TANTIA top! and the QUEEN’S 
PRcJCLAMATION. 


CITAPTJfiU 1. 

Tiih puiisuir OF tA-ntiA toiI. 

ilA TopI, accoinpiuuod By llu«> SabiB ami tho Nawdb of 
lab, b.ul fled fium tbo field of Janril Alipiii on 
2*J!iid of Juno, Tbo infoimutiun wbioli bad 
cod lbi}$udioi SboweiH to Bend a dotaobmont to showirnf 
r llbuiatp'dr wuh poifootly coiieot, for Tdntnl, 

Don an lie bad aReortained bo wur no longer pursued, bad 

lod luB stopH nortb-woBtwjurds. On roacbmg Sarmatburd, 

ever, bo ie.unod tbo diBiJusitioiis made by 

wora. Foiled on one side, lie jmsbod on directly 

LwukIh, hoping to gain Jaipiii, in wliicb city ho Joiiifir 

evod a btroiig party ■waa pioparod to use in 

favour. 

11 tins route I propose to leave liim, whilst I tinoo tbo 
tioriB t.ikcn up by the aovoral Hiitiab ooluinns upon which 
pursuit of him waa to devolve 

have alioady shown how on the 29 tb of June Sir Hugh 

0 niadu over the command of bis force to Bngadior-Goneial 
101 1 Napioi, and proceeded to Bombay to assiimo ooinmand 
ho ai my ol that pioaidouoy. The season foi aotivo military 
laliona'dii tbo black and spongy soil of central 

la had now pasaod away, and Najiior hoped SwSiBTrco 
010 the couiitiy should harden ho would bo able atowdUtir, 
Jford some lest h) his overwoikod soldioia. With 

1 object ho made aiiangcmontfl for comfortably housing a 
tion of them at Gwaliar xtsolf. IIoio ho qiiaitoiod three 
adioiiR tif tbo 14Lb Light Diagoons, Meado’s IToiao, a wing 
the 7 1 at IlighlanderB, tbo 8(Jth Finit, tho 25th Bombay 
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occuplis 
Stpn and 
Qunah 


Native Infantry, a company of Bombay Aitillery, a oompai 
of the Ro\al Engineers, and a Light Field Battery. To rest 
and to hold Jh4nsi he detached a squadron of t 
I4th Light Dragoons, a wing of the 3rd Bomb 
Cavalry', the 3rd Bombay Europeans, the 24 
Bombay Native Infantiy, a company of Bombay Sappers, ai 
Bhopdl Contingent Brigadi 
Smith’s brigade — which, it will be lemembered, toi 
an active part in the operations against GwaliAr 
consisting of two squadrons of the 8th Hussars, ti 
of the 1st Bombay Lancei-s, the 95th Foot, t 
10th Bombay Native Infantry, and a tioop of Bombay Hot 
Artillery, marched to occupy Sipri, whilst Mayne’s Iiiegul 
Cavalry took up their position at Gdnah 

But these were not the only tioops which m the month 
July 1858 occupied positions overlooking the ai' 
"which only it was likely T&ntid Topf would ac 
force In a previous page I have recorded how Gener 
Boberts, commanding the Eaipdtdnd. field force, h( 
detached a column undei Bn^dier Smim to cover and to a 
in the operations of Sir Hugh Rose. Bobeits’s force, diminish( 
by the departure of that column, still consisted of the B3j 
Foot, a wing of the 72nd Highlandeis, wings of the 12th ai 
13th Bombay Native Infantry, two squadrons 8th Hussars, tv 
at Nasirdbiid Bombay Lancors, three hundred Biliic 

Horse, a light field battery, and a siege-train of s 
pieces. At the end of June Roberts lay with this foico . 
Nasirdb&d 

Upon him it fell to stiike the first blow against the fugiti-' 
leader On the 27th of June Roberts learned fro 
maTCbesto Captain Eden, the political agent, that Tdnt 
emissaries to the disaffected pail 
in Jaipur assuring them that he was marching < 
that place, and beggmg them to bo in leadmess to join hii 
Roberts took his measures accordmgly On the 28th of Jui 
he set out from Nasirdbdd, and marching lapidly, reaeln 
Jaipur befoie TAntid 

Tdntid, again foiled, turned southwards, and made a raid ( 
Tonk, followed by a light column under Colonel Holmes * T1 


* Consisting of caraliy and borse artilleiy, some native infantiy, and ti 
hundred of the 72nd Highlandeis 
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of this placo, Wazil Muhammad £lid,n, was 
means disposed to submit to the dictation 
aiiUhd fugitiio with English tioops at his followed by 
He, therefore, shut himself in his citadel iS^SSiimi 
to men he coivld depend upon. Theremaindei 
Force, with foui guns, he left outside with oideis to face 
lels But, instead of facing them, this foice 
d them as brethren, and made over to them fouJguns at* 
ir guns With this addition to his army movlMlff 
staitod oif southwaids to Madhupiiid, and *' 
arh, forty-five miles north-east of Kotd, still pursued by 
3, and at a longer intcival by Boberts 
flight and the xnirsuit were alike retarded by the lains, 
fell duiing this month with icmaikable force, 

•h so that the liver Chambal, swollen to a SifflidW 
, haired Tdnfin’s passage from ludragaih to * 11 “ aiamLi 
th-oastward Changing his com so, then, he noica"™”*’ 
soiith-vosteily course to Bdndl, capital of the ua "JJJ® 
state of the same name. The Mahdrdo of 
Bdm tiingh, had more than once displayed a disxiosition 
ke for independonoe, but even he was not prepared to 
s fortunes with those of Tdntid Topi He shut, theie- 
le gates of Bdndi in the face of the fugitives Tdntid, 
1, as he thought, by Holmes, had no time to stop to use 
but niaiched a few miles southward, then, making a 
tour westward, crossed the Biindi hills by 
nah pass, and made for the fertile country iKuSZv*® 
n Nasirdbdd and Niinach, a country which 
icady been the scene of warhke operations, N^irdbiU* 

0 larger towns in which had more than once 
a disposition to favour the rebellion Tdntid was able 
ge his course without fear of being disturbed by Holmes, 
Icaiing Bundi he had loudly asseited his intention to 
10 his com so due south, and bo counted that luform- 
lius dihsominated would docei\e his x»ui suers 
ing ou, thou, Tdntid took up a position between the 
of Sanganir and Bhilwdid, both in the Udaipur state, 
Nasirdbdd and Niinaoh rood* Eobeits, meanwhile, 
jon obliged, m consequence of the continuance of the 

jr ntifr is SCI onty-four nulcs north of Nhnoch, sisiy-nino south of NasiitL- 
eighty niilos south of Ajmir , Bhfluara is more than a iiule from it 
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eavy rain, to Halt at Sarw&r, an elevated plateau about tliirt 
liles from Ajmir. On the 6th of August, however, the roac 
avmg been reported passable, Roberts broke up and naarche 
towards Nfmaoh. On the 7th, when at Ddbl 
toitoTOon nnles from S&nganir, he received informatio 
hi8 track, legarding the position taken up by TantiA close t 

that place 

The town of Sdnganlr is on the left bank of the little riv( 
Lotaiid On the other side, and more than a mile up tl 
bream, is the town of Bhilwdrd, in the fiont of which TAnt] 
ly encamped.* Roberts was well aware that all his oavalr 
nd a poition of his infantry under Holmes weie followin 
.on the track of the rebels. He himself was i 
deterSnS front of them The opportunity was too good i 
be thrown away He resolved, though he Had r 
cavalry, to attack 

The rebel infantry and guns had taken up a position lu fioi 
of Bhilwdrd Their horse, however, were tl^ro^\ 
by forwaj^d on the left, across the Kotdrid up to Sdi 
ganir, and on the right to the othei side of thi 
town, the whole formmg a horseshoe figuie of aboi 
, mile and a half, ottoneoted by skirmishers. Their eleplian 
nd baggage were in the rear on the line by which they mu 
etire if beaten 

Eobeits advanced his infantiy, covered by skirmislieis 
shoit distance in front, cleared Sdnganir of the fc 
rebels who had penetiated within it, forced tl 
rebel horse across the nver, and, biingmg his gu 
o the river-bank, opened on the enemy’s right Under tl 
Lie his mfantry, played upon by the rebel batteries, oi’ossi 
he rivei, and took up a position on a rising ground, the 
ight on a village, their left on a small tank The guns thi 
were sent across Seeing this, Tdntid attempt' 
Mm to”” no fuither resistance; he withdrew his guns ai 
retoat, infantiy, massing his cavalry on the intervenii 
plain to cover the retreat. He retired unscathe 
xcep^ by the guns, for Robeits hod no cavalry to send aft 


* BladcwoocCa Magazme, August 1860 This number contains on admiral 
raitten account of the operations of Generals Boberts and Michel against Tdn 
It is difficult to exaggerate the obligations under which the author 1 
0 the writer of this article, himself an actor m the scene. 
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and pioceoded to a village called Kotra in the l^daipiir 

ly- 

} next day Roberts was joined by bis mucb-ieqnirod 

y, winch Lad made a march of thirty miles. 

hon set out in puisuit of the lebels, doing ^^dby’his 

y miles daily till, on the afternoon of the 

he came up with their advanced guard at 

i.'iulijj' a town seventy -nine miles to the noith-west of 

sh and a handled and seventy-one to the 

-cast of Di'faa, situated on a lake not far from 

laiali hills. On driving in the rebel outposts, TiinUiL 

ts Irained fiom pnsonors and villagers that 

main hace was ooLupjing a position on the Bands river, 

miles distant 

itia Topi, who was, according to his lights, a religious 
had devoted that 13th of August to a visit to 
iriue of Ndthdwaia,J leputcd one of the most ^nulpoalmt 
L in India On his return at midnight he Javin 
for the first time of the dose viomity of the 
ah. Breading an attack, he detei mined to 
ip at once But his infantry refused to move 
said that they were worn out by the long 
es, and must rest, that they would march move 
I morning, and the guns should mardi with 
that the cavalry might act as they pleased. Under 

ntid moroly records of this action “ We were there ” ^Bhilwdra) “ at- 
by the English force, and I fled during the night accompamod hyniy 
id guns " 

e excellent infarmation obtained by Gteneral Boberts enabled him, in 
on one instonco, to traroiso the chord of a circle whilst the rebels bad 
and by the arc The method emplt^od by Boberia to obtain this accurate 
tion IS thus succinctly described by the author of the article in Blarhvsood, 
referred to “ The inetliod whum General Boberts adopted for obtammg 
tion was to have about twenty cavalry in advance, dose to the rebels 
ft connecting links of two or three men every few miles, so ns to keep up 
in of communication The advance party was composed, half of Buluch 
I'lio had no sympathy with the rebels, but could not communicate very 
th the villagers, and half of horsemen belonging to the Edjali of Jaipiir, 
ire supposed, as Eajpiits, to be on good terms and able easily to com- 
ie with the villagois, but not to ho very warm partisans of the British^ 
mixed party correct and immediate mtofligenco was constantly supplied 
.Ihdwiird is a town in the Udaipdr State, situate on the Bands rivci, 
two Tuilm from Udaipifr The snrme there attracts countless muliitudos 
ims 
v. 


Q 
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tliese circumstances, T&nti& liad no otter altematiye bo 
figM 

At daybreak, then, be ranged bi3 men as skilfully as 
nature of the ground would allow His position 
strong In front of him flowed the Bands, wl 
pMiuoi covering his centre, then made a bend w 
protected his right, his left rested on some s 
hiUs. The ground he occupied was a low, steep ridge, w 
formed the bank of the nver Before him, on the oppi 
bank, was an open plain, eight hundred yards wide, a( 
which his enemy must march 
At 7 o*olock on the morning of the 14th Bolerts mar 
across it In vam did Tdntid’s four guns, well 
teoted by a natural paiapet, sweep that plain, 
spite of the effect they produced— and it was 
Biderable — ^the British and Native infantry leached the 
bank, forded the river, and scaled the heights on the ene 
left and centre The nght, where the ^ns were posted, h 
defeats Unsupported, abandoned the pieces u 

a volley from the 18th Bombay Native Infai 
The cavalry, led by Colonel Naylor, then dashed across 
stream, and came upon the rebels scatteied over the p 
Naylor pursued them for two miles, his men dealing ant 
ceiving death He then formed up Lis men, and, under oi 
from file general, kept up a steady and orderly pursuil 
fifteen miles, killing numbeis of stragglers, and capturing i 
and nsncB ® quantity of baggage Two i 

further on, the rebels, 1 having reached a vi 
reventeen sunounded by jungle, determined to make a si 
Naylor, finding that the number of men whoi 
could then muster amounted only to a hundred and fifty 
that the country was quite unfit for cavalry, upon this a 
doned the pursuit.* 

Tdntid Topf, having shaken off his pursuers, pressed, 
without guns, eastwaid, hoping to find the Oha. 
towiidauw fordable, and to place that nver between Mr 
chanibai, and the English. Eoberts, divining his inten 
followed in the same direction, and the fourth 


Mctgazme, August 1860 T4ntid Topf writes thus o 

cue milo, the Engbsh sizuy arrived and an action took pl^ left^ 
guns and fled.” 
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tlie aotion reached Pun&, a town north of Chitor, not fai 
the high load between Nimaoh and Naeii&b&d. Here ho 
Brigadier Faike, oommandant of the Nfmaoh 
ade, who, some days before, had started fiom 
place lu anticipation of oiders to cut off Tantia 
I the south Boberts now made over to him the 8th 
sais and the Baluchis, and begged him to continue the 
uit. 

like sot out at once, but, some of the horses of the 8th 
sars being knocked up, he deviated from the 
t course followed by Tantid to proceed to Nl- 
h, wheie he knew he could obtain about fifty 
1 hoises. Heie he was met by conflicting news 
.rding the fugitives On the one side he was 
red by experts that it was absolutely impossible that Tdntni 
d cross the Ghambal at that season of the year, and that 
vas bent on pushmg south wai^s, on the other. Captain 
kvers, the political agent at Udaipiii, who was then at 
Aoh, had leceived infoimation fiom the spot that Tantia 
detei mined to cioss the river. TJnfoitunately, 
le beheved the experts Proceeding to MordsA, ^MivedTiy 
en miles from Nlinach and thirty from the 
mbal, he halted there a few hours to obtain 
e exact mfoimation. "When it came it told him that the 
rmant of Captam Showers was right, and that Tdntid was 
mpting the Ohambal. Parke hurried after him, reached 
ri\ er after a hard march, only to find it just fordable, but 
ig rapidly, to see “a few disabled pomes stand- 
on Ihe left bank, and the rebels disappearing <^ence of 
ng some mango-tiees m the west horizon.” 
tid had escaped. Parke retnined to Nimach to 

dntid, meanwhile, having crossed the Chamhal, pnidiod fur 
lia Patan, thirty miles distant Jhdlra Patan is 
aiidhome town m the Jhdldwaa State, ninety 
IB to the east of Nimach and two hundred and JhiUraPatan. 
een to the north of Sdgar, hmlt on the model of 
nir. The Ednd of that state, PiftM Singh, great- 
adson of the famous Zdlim Singh, the founder British, 
he prmoipnlity, was loyal to lus British over- 

Q 2 
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^rtpd lord. Ho liad no idea of yielding without a sti aggie , 
troops. troops, when diawn up to repel the Mai&thd. 

ader, behaved preoisely as Smdhid’s troops had behaved 
Gw&lifi,r on a similar occasion — they fiatemised with the 
1 ebels Tautid at onco took possession of the Edna’s 
ntwtafcps guns, moie than thirty in number, his ammunition, 
bullocks and horses, and surrounded the palace. 
Iv'^'cratoi morning he visited the E&nd, and de- 

ivj^con r . contribution in money. The Ednd oflfered 

five labhs, but, this sum not being deemed suifioient, 

0 Sdhib, acting as representative of the Peshwd, sent foi him 

1 demanded twenty-five TJltimatoly the Eand agreed to 
e fifteen Of these he actually paid five, but, having bocn 
ulted and ill-lreated, he escaped that same night and fied to 
,u, leaving some barrels of powder handy for his wife and 
ally to blow themselves up if threatened with insult * 
rdntid, freed by the rismg of the Chambal from all chance 

of immediate pursuit, halted five days at Jh&lia 
nedvea Pataii. He states that he employed tho money 
e idea of taken to issue three months* pay to his troops, at 
oTOhingon monthly rate of thirty rupees to each trooper, 
and twelve rupees to each foot soldier. Whilst so 
Iting, he and his comrades. Boo Sahib and the Nawdb of 
,ndab, conceived a very bold idea This was no loss than to 
irch on Indui, and summon Holkai’s troops to join the re- 
esentative of the liege lord ol the Maiathds Could ho 
cceod in reaching the capital of Holkar before the small body 
troops which tho news of his approach would piobably bung 
the same spot fiom Man, the fraternisation would be certain, 
d the result would spread to all Holkar’s subjects Impiessed 
with this idea, Tdntid maiohed with his aimy, now 
i'rylroBA reinforced by the Jhaldwai levies and all the Band’s 
guns,']' nearly direct south to Edjgaih.^ 


* This acconnt is taken maialyfrom Tdnti&’s memoirs The writer m Blaek 
od states that the war contribution amounted to si^ thousand pounds 
Lilst forty thousand pounds moie was ccdlected from Grovernment property 
Jh&lra Fatan was a veiy rudi town, this was voiy likdy tiie cose, 
f Tdntid says eighteen, but as he had no guns when ho arrived, and os threi 
re abandoned and twenty-seven captured a few days later at B&jgorh, hi 
ist have taken aU. 

]; There are thirteen wdl-kuown towns of this name, and probably manj 
ire. Bdjgarh referred to in the text is in Malwd. 
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at, vrliilst Tantid had heen resting at Jhalia Fatan, the 
ar commanding in M&lv7&, Major-General Michel, had, as if 
ing his thoughts, despatched from that place a force,* nnder 
tnd Lockhait, to cover Uij6n, due north of 
ir Lockhart, proceeding fiuther northwards, 
bed SAsnir, a place about seventeen miles to the i n® on which 
b of Eajgaih Not holievmg himself strong iSrancing 
igh to attack Tdntid, he intrenched himself, to 
it the arrival of a small reinforcement, under Colonel Hope, 
mg from Mdu He met this reinforcement at Ndlkdrah, 
it three miles to the south of Sdsnir At the very time of 
junction Tdntid was marching on Rdjgarh, within a few 
>s of him 

t this period, the end of August 1858, a change took place 
he personnel of the British command Major- 
eial Roberts, who had up to that time com- 
Lded in Eajpiitdnd, was transferred to the military suborcB 
political control of the Gdjidt division His 
!6 was taken by Major-General Michel of the Royal army, 
mandmg m Mdlwd, a command which he was now to hold 
onjunction with that in Eaipdtdnd Michel was a zealous, 
ve, resolute, and capable officer, thoioughly impressed with 
necessity of pursumg the fugitive chieftain without 
ation. 

Iichel joined the united columns of Lockhart and Hope at 
kdrah He had no information regardmg Tdntid 
u, but a vague rumour prevailed that he was Command at 
ang m a north-easterly diiection Marching i^iUkerub, 

., in every sense of the word, difficult Although 
month of September had arrived, heavy ram, the precursor 
he break-up of the monsoon, was falling, and the saturated 
on soil of Mdlwd resembled a sea of black mud. Still it was 
essary to move, and Michel moved in the light direction 
Ih gieat difficulty he transported his little army to Chdpaird, 
ut midway to Rajgarh. The foUowing day, the lain having 
sed, Michel pursued his march towards that place. 

3 heat was so gieat and the sun’s rays were so pining, 
cible that some of the artillery horses dropped 


Three hundred and fifty 92ad Highlanders, fonr hundred and fifty 19th 
ibay Native Itafontry, one squadron Bombay 3rd Light Cavalry, and two 
s Le Marchand's batteiy Bengal Artillery 
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sad in the traces Still Miohel pushed on, and, ahont 6 o’clock 
in the afternoon, halting on a rising giound, he had 
gratification of beholding Tautid Topi’s army 
' * encamped near the walled town of Eajgaih 

To traverse thiee miles of block soil and then, at the approach 
Fmght, to attack with a tired oi-my a fresh body of men in 
le position they had chosen, was not for a moment to bo 
longht of. Michel, then, waited foi tlie morning, but, when 
° moniiug dawned, Tfintia and hia men had disap- 
peared Michel at onoo sent his cavalry on their 
” * “ “ ® track. Tins track was distinguinhod, firat, by the 
laiks of the gunwheels and the olcphauts, then, moro decidedly 
by three gtma lying abandoned on the road A 
tttciirittacka jittle further on the lehel force was dosenod, drawn 
lim up in two lines, the second on highoi gi oimd than 
the first, and the guns on ground above both. The 
ivalry then halted to await the approach of tho intuntiy and 
ms 

The infantry and gans did not let Michol wait long As 
soon as they came up the action began with on 
leteiy artillery fire from both sides. Then tho English 
infantry, deploying, wont at tho rebels. Tho liittoi 
did not wait the conflict, but gave way and lied 
etting entangled in intersectmg loads, they foil into inoxtric- 
)le confusion. Tho Biitish hoise artillery, galloping forward 
alternate divisions of two guns, kojit up a fiio on the leli eating 
asses, whilst the cavalry, thioaUming their loft flank, foicod 
Lem to indiDe towards the north.* In tho puisnit, twonty- 
ven guns were taken. 

Tdntid, driven towards the north, wandeiod about for some 
time m the jungly oountiy on both sides of the 
Srsnen Betwd, and eventually made for Suonj — ^in an 
easterly direction. Bat, whilst thus seeking a place 
“ of Beourity, new enemies wore gathering round him. 

* Of this action, Tautitl writes . " On reaching Rfijgorh the English onny 
me up and attacked us. We left onr guns and nod.” It would ho mcmtlihin, 
no it not tme, that a force so Luge, numberug at least eight thonsond, with 
irty gnns, should allow itself to bo defeated by less than ono-sixth of its 
mber in men and gnus, without drawing a dnm of blood. Yet so it was It 
the more strange, as about half tlio rebels had been tromed and disciplined by 
iropeans , thou: guns were effective pieces of larger cahbro tliun tho English 
ponnders, their mndiets bore tho Tower maik, and their swords were oncolluut, 
t not one man of the British force was killed or wounded I 
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ngadier Parte, wIlo liad left N£maoh on the 5tli of Sept- 
r, was entrusted the duty of covering Inddr and Bhopal, 
leaving Michel’s force to follow Tanti& from the west, 
it Smith’s brigade should advance from the north, and the 
si column under Colonel Liddell from the north-east 
Lth this disposition opens a new phase of the pursuit. The 
t of Tanti4 Topi near Bd]garh almost coincided 
ne with the conclusion of the lainy season , for, reJerta to 
ugh lain continued for some days to fall, fui ther 
itions had become possible We are now 
ing upon the cold weather campaign In this new actors 
ir upon the scene The Central India field force once more 
es the attention of the public It seems fittmg, then, that 
e describing the events of that cold-weather campaign I 
Id tiace the opeiations of General Napier and of Bng^ier 
h from the period when we left them up to the middle of 
?mher. Meanwhile we must suppose TdntiA To^ to bo 
ng the best of his way, by circuitous paths, from E&jgarh 
ronj 

I the beginning of July we left General Napier’s division 
rwdliAi and Jhdnsi, Bngadier Smith’s brigade ~ « 

ipii, and Maine’s Irregulars at Giinah, all 
ng after the extraordmaiy fatigues and exposure 
le Central India campaign To the superficial 
ce, order had been restored in Sindhid’s dominions The 
irdjah, grateful to the English, more fervent than at any 
lous period m his desire lor their success, was doing his 
>st to forward the views of the army administrators for the 
)ss of the tioops. Sir Eobert Hamilton, located at Gwdlidr, 
engaged m re-estabhshing political relations with the 
T states around. The situation was full of promise, and 
all the time, it was hollow and unsound, 
inng the whole of July the European troops had rest, 
comparatively trifling matters which reijuiied 
itiou in the distiicts were easily disposed of by Minsingh, 
employment on detached duly of the meu of 
ie’s Horse, a regiment daily rising in estimation 
on the 2nd of August an incident occurred which led to 
serious complications, A chief of Sindhid’s temtovy, 
3d Man Smgh, Edjah of Narwdr, had quarrelled with his 
I lord To avenge the wrong which, he conceived, had 
inflicted upon lum by Smdhid, and which will presently 
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related, and enoonraged possibly by TantiA’s action in tbe 
nth, chieftain, summoning his followers, twelve thonsand 
strong, surprised on tho 2nd of August the strong 
foit of PAuif, eighty-three miles by tho Sfpii road 
south-west of Gwahar, and eighteen to the north- 
)st of Sfpri, but recently supplied with six months’ provisions 
d ammunition Now, Smith’s biigade was at Sipri On 
9 4th he learned of the act of lebollion perpotiatod by 
Man Singh On the 5th he staited from Si'pif with 
a force composed of two squadrons of tho 8th 
Hussars, two of tho 1st Bombay Lancois, a wing of tho 
^ * 95th, and thiee field guns , and, mniohiiig as lapidly 

the roads would permit, reached tho vicinity of Pnuri oaily 
the morning of the 7th. On appioaohing tho place, Man 
gh sent a metsenger with a flag ot truco to tho biigadiei, to 
lire him that he had no quanel with tho English, that his 
itention was with tho Mahaiajah alone, and to supplicate 
nestly for an interview. Smith gi anted the loquost and saw 
the chief that day In an earnest inannor, totally 
wwn devoid of pretension, Man Singh told his story to tho 
ulstaEii bngadier He and his family, ho said, had ever 
® been loyal servants to the MalniiAjah Duiing tho 
time of his father, nothing hod ooouiicd to mai the good 
ling which had pieviomdy existed. But, on Ins futhoi’s 
death, the Mahardjali had insulted and robbed him 
letter* by refusing to recognise his right to sncooed to tho 
principality of Noi'wAi* and tlio estates adjacent. It 
i to recover these, or, at all events, to avenge himsoll on the 
har&jah, that he had drawn tho swoid and soi/od Pauii, 
loh formed a part of his ancestral posBossioiis, but, ho added 
nestly, “ I have no connection with the rebels, and no quairel 
with the English” The plea, though tiuo, and 
convincing the listener of its tiuth, was not of a 
I. nature which, in those times, could be accepted by 
an English commander Smith was responsible for 
peace of the oountiy near Sfpil, that peace had been 
ated by Mdn Smgh, and Smith had but one iilain duty, 

Nanvfir la a very important place, -with an mtorostmg history. It lies forty- 
miles south of Gwiaidj In 1844 Norwdr, with tho lands portnmmg to H, 
assessed hy the Ghrdlidr Government at 2,250,000 mpooB annually Little 
ler, then, that the despotic mler of the native State m which it lay should 
it 
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seo that the -violators were punished and that 
36 -was maintained He informed Man Singh of 
neoessity. M&n Singh was obstinate, and ex- 
seed his determination to lesist. 

Anri was strong, well supphed with provisions and ammuni- 
L, and its garrison, originally only two thousand, 
heen increased during the few days since the 
ture to nearly double that number Amongst raurf*" 
new-comers was a chief, Ajit Singh by name, 
le of Man Singh Smith’s force amoimted only -to eleven 
idred men of all arms, and hm thiee pieces were deld-pieces 
w^ thus far too weak to undertake a siege , and the place 
3 too strong to be earned by a eouj^-de-mmn. TJuder these 
mmstances he deemed it prudent to maintain his ^ ^ 

ition near the place, while he sent to G-wdlidr an tounia Sr” 
nest request for reinforcements On receiving 
3 requisition Napiei felt the enormous importance 
settling the matW with as httle delay as possible. Examples 
that sort in a country long under Mardthd rule are apt to be 
itagio-us, and there was every probability that, if Mdn Singh 
le allowed for any length oi -bme to parade his defiance of 
I Biitish, chieftains more powerful than he might follow his 
hnple. Kapiei , -then, determined to take the matter into his 
n hands He started accordingly on the 11th 
,h five guns and four mortars, escorted by six ” 

udred hoise and foot, reached Slpri on the 17tb, 

1 joined Smith on the 19th of August He began Sm “ 
srations the next day. For twenty-four hours he 
ired a vertical fire into the fort from his mortals, and then 
pin to use his breaching batteries This demonstration quite 
isfied Mdn Singh. On the ni^t of the 23id he, Ajit Singh, 
i their followers evacuated Pduri, and made their way 
ith wards through the jungles. Napier entered 
urf, the foUowmg mommg, then equipped a light 
umnundei BobertBon,25th Bombay Native Infantry the piece 
an oificei whose gallantry and soldierlike conduct 
ve often heen mentioned m these pages — and sent him in 
rsuit of the rebels Napier himself having 
stroyed the fortifications ot Pdurf and hurst 
e guns, retired to Sipri to make arrangements for 
e furtW pursuit of Mdn Singh should Bohertson fail to 
ptuie him. 
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’hat zealous officer left Paurf on the 26th of August, on the 
ik of Mdn Singh He had with him a squadron of the 
Hussais, a squadion of Meade’s Horse, two 9-pounders, one 
Dunder, one 5^inch howitzei, a hundied men of the 86th, a 
idred and twenty of the 95th, two hundied 10th Bombay 
ive Infantry, and two hundi’ed 25th Bombay Native Infautiy 
ihing on by forced maiches through the jungles, crossing 
icult nveis, and conquering every obstacle, Eobertson on 
the 3rd of Septembei ascertained that the lebels 
lortBon weie at Bijapiir, near G-iinah, twenty-three miles 
distant His deteimination was instantly taken. 
Leaving the bulk of his tioops to guaid the camp 
and baggage, he mounted on ele]phantB and camels 
seventy-five men of the 86th, ninety of the 95th, and 
mdred eadi of the 10th and 25th Native Infantry, and with 
>e and fii^ men of the 8th Hussars, and a hundred and fifty 
Ideade’s Horse, he set out that night. At daybieak the 
swing morning he came in sight of the rebels ocouisying a 
ig ground on the opposite bank of the Parbati nvei. They 
had no scouts, and, the light bemg still grey, 
Eobertson was able to cross the river unporoeived 
and to send his cavalry round to take up a position 
ear of the lebel camp These movements were executed 
I so much care and precision, that, when the cavalry were 
ng up the position indicated, the rebels were actually 
ipmg to bathe in the river, prepaiatory to their morning 
meal The surprise was complete Of organised 
resistance there was none; but the casualty list 
showed that the rebels, though takon unawares, 
nded themselves bravely. Lieutenant Fawcett, 95th, was 
•d; Captam Poore and Lieutenant Hanbury, 18th Hussais, 
Lieutenants Stewart and Page, of Meade’s Hoise, were 
nded. The remaming casualties in killed and wounded 
unted to eighteen 

was discovered after the action that it was not Md.n Singh’s 
but Ajlt Singh’s band which had been routed The 
e routSi astute Man Smgh, on learning that he was pursued, 
“““ had divided his partisans into thiee divisions, with 
instructions to tiaveme separate loads and to com- 
at an appointed place. It was one of these divisions, six 
Ired strong, and composed, as was ascertained after the 
m, of men from the Mahdrdjah’s bodyguard, from the 
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G-w&lidr contingent, and from the 3rd, 40tli, 47tli, and . 
legimenta native infantry wluoTi hid been enoonnteied. 1 
wore all dressed in red, and had peionssion fiielocks A 
thieo-foiiiths of them weio killed, but Apt Singh escaped 

Eobeitson niaichcd fiom the scene of action to Gdnah, w 
ho ai rived the middle of Septenibei With this 
raaioli may bo said to terminate the campaign of the ° 
lainy scuhon in tho distiicts to the west and south- 
west of Gw.ihar bordering on EajputAua. It is now 
dt that wo should follow the various columns in the 
weather campaign against Tdntid Topi and his allies Of 1 
that against Tdntid Topi demands precedence 

I left that chieftain making his way about the jungly cou 
on both sides of the Botwd towaids Siionj He 
diilj’^ loaohod that place about the middle of Sept- ro\erw 
oinbei, ho and his men utterly exhausted. A rest 
of eight days, made sweetei by the absence of all 
foai — foi tho heavy rain that was falling would, they 
well know, make the roads impossible to thoir 
enemy — set them on then legs again, and even rcstoied to 
then forinoi audacity On the conclusion of that peiiod 
lains having ceased, Tdntid led his men, with the ioui ^i 
had taken at Sironj, against Isdgaih, a town with a mn 
longing to Siudhid, in the hilly and difficult country soui 
Sfpil Ileio ho demanded snpphos , but, the towns- ^ 
people refusing them, Tdntid stormed and plundered unaTa 
the place, and took seven guns He and his 
associates halted there for a day to consider their 
fuithei plans Their dolibeiations then culminated in a d 
inination to divide tboir forces, Tdntid pioccodingwith the 
of thorn and five guns to Chanddri, tho Edo ydhib witl 
guns and fewer followers making his way to Tdl Bahii 
Lahii^nii this plan was earned out 

What Chanddii was, the reader will recollect who 
followed tho histoiy of Sir Hugh Bose’s central 
Indian campaign ^ It was now held for Sindhid by ropnia 
a loyal soldioi, a man who had no sympaUiy with 

* Tho numbcT of killed is often exaggerated, but on this occasion lx 
four and five handred dead bodies wore actuaUj counted on both sides 
river 

t Pages 103-5. 
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rebels He repulsed, then, T&nti4 Topfs appeals, and when 
bhe Maidthi chief attempted to storm the place he repulsed 
^is attacks Tdntid wasted three days in an attempt to gam 
1 place the possession of which would have been of incal- 
culable use to him, and then, baffled though not 
and movPB dispiiited, made for Mnngrduli, on the left bank of 
t'niui*”* the Bdtwa, about twenty miles south of Chanddri. 

lie was marching, though he knew it not, on defeat, 
or the English were to meet him there 1 
I must now return to his pursneis I have already stated 
the position of the several English columns, how 
Postions Biigadier Paike was covermg Iiidur and Bhopdl, 
irareuflts. how Colouel Liddell with the Jhdnsf force was 
covering the country to the north-east. I have now 
nly to add that Brigadier Smith, released by the capture of 
'auri, had taken up a position north of Sironj. In the innei 
ait of the circle, the outer rim of which was occupied by these 
jlinnns. General Michel was acting 

Enabled at last, towards the end of September, W the 
cesaition of the heavy rains, to act freely, Michel, 
Mioiiei ^ believing he should find T&ntiA in the Betwa 
uS£*uir valley, went in jJ^irsuit of him m a north-easterly 
direction As he marched, he heard of the various 
jpredations committed by the fugitives, and he felt sure he 
lould find him On the 9 th of October, marching to wards 
angidull, information reached him that Tdntid had occu- 
ed the high ground near the place, and was waiting for 
m. 

Tantid had ainved there that very morning. He had not 
sought a battle, but as the ground was favourable he 
i^heato resolved to nsk one. His position was strong, and 

* an the five guns he had placed in the front of his line 

° commanded the ground along which ihe English 
ust advance When, then, Michel sent his men forward, 
intid’s guns opened a destructive fire. Grown bolder by 
spair, Tdntid at the same time sent his oivalry to menace 
both flanks of the few assailants For a moment 
^buities the position of these seemed critical, the more so as 
some of the outflankmg horsemen penetrated between 
the main body and the rear-guard. But whilst 
ey still hesitated to come on, to risk a hand-to-hand encounter, 
e British troops advanced steadily, and, gaming the crest. 
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ged tho guns Then all was over. Tantid and who, how- 
aeii ahaudoned their guns and fled The want bpatenl and 
ifficient oavuliy did not allow Michel to pursue 

i * 

intid ciossed the Betwa and fled first to Jakldun, and 
, next day, to Ldlitpflr, wheie he lejoincd Edo Sahib, who, 
ill bo remembered, had six guns Tdntia re- 
led heie, but £do Sahib, with the bulk of the TitntMand 
ps and the guns, set off the following day, and 
ched m a toiith-eastorly dii ection Michel mean> tiiod separate, 
le, 01 doling Smith to watch the left bank of the 
vd, followed Bdo Sdhib, and, making his way with gieat 
oulty through the dense Jakldnn jungle, came suddenly 
u him at Sindwaha, about thirty miles east of the Betwd. 
Tied by the inopportune sound of a bugle in the British 
p, Bdo Sdhib had time to draw up his men on a rising 
ind, with the guns in front. Then followed a scene almost 
liar to that at Mangidulf. The English, threatened 
loth flanks, advance and capture the guns, when totally 
lebels flee. In their flight, however, they weie, 

»his occasion, less foi tunate than at Mangidulf. 

hel had his cavaliy handy , the ground, too, was unfavour- 

1 for lapid flight In a pursuit which ooveied 

live miles, the rebels then suffeied severely. 

> Sdhib, however, escaped. The English lost eaca]^ ’ 

) officers and twenty men in killed and wounded 
Ido Sdhib lejoined Tdntid at Ldlitpdr, and again the two 
d counsel as to the future. The country north of 
Baibadd seemed about to close on them. The Tbenbei 
lie was giadually lessening, and in a few days 
y would bo in the folds ot -^e destioyei Thoy tocro^tue 
f this oleaily, saw that their only chance was to N"**'^'* 
ak through the circle and march to the south, 

Lting the enemy, if possible, on a false scent This was the 
ficult part of the programme, but they laid thoir plans to 
ompt it 

Et IS impossible to withhold admiration from the pertinacity 
th which this scheme was carried out. Leaving Ldlitpui, 

• Of this action Tantid writes “ On our marcli to Mangraull wo met the 

glish axniy. Shots wexe fired for a short time, w hen w e left all our guns and 
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itiA and the Edo, whose design was to escape southwards, 
luaiohed to Kajuria, with the intention of reoross- 
ntiA ing the Betwd near that place and tuimng i hence 
rds the southward. But, ^e fold being guaidod by Colonel 
Liddell, Tantid turned noith-castwaid, and niado 
B more for Tdl Bnhat. Theio ho halted to rest hiH men Tho 
owing day, moving diiect southwaids, ho ponotrutod into 
Jaklaun jungles, still to the cast of tho Botwii Ho halted 
day at Jakldiin, and the next at Itawah (in the Sugai dis- 
h) Thoie ho lieaid that tho English army was on his tiack, 
e at once broke up and pushed on tov\aids TCniai.’*^ 

Whilst he 18 making that inarch I must lotiim to Gonoial 
Michel From the field of Sindwdlia that gonoial 
iieiiniB had maiohod to Ldlitpfir, keeping always to the 
hing westward of Tdntia with the view of baiilldng tho 
Ijirda intention he believed he might ontoi tain of bieakiug 
luiu" tl trough to the south. On roachin g L dlitjiui , ho wovei , 

a messenger from Bngodior Smith loachod him with 
nformation that Tdntid had beon mot maiohing southwiiids, 
had probably gained tho west sido of the gonoial. No tiino 
to be lost Michel, sending off «n express to wain Paiko, 
piessmg southwaids by forcod inaichos, caiuo upon Taiiiia 
by a cross road just as tliat ohiof was apjiroaching 
lUim the village of Xuiai Instantly tho buttlo joined. 
*• The Biitish oav.ihy separated fioni one another 
the two wings of the rebels’ forces. But, whilst 
tho Biitish woie engaged in annihilating tho lult 
8 wing, tho light, with which were Tdntia and Eao 
Sdhib, favoured by the jungle, munagod to cscapo 
capes westward. Not that the left wing fought to save 
their oomiadcs, they had flod in tho dirootioii fioiii 
1 they had advanced, and the whole of Michel’s foico had 
led upon them, leaving tho other wing to escape. Tilntia 
l&o Sdhib, in fact, pui chased theii retreat with the saorifico 
3-half of their followcis I 

IS happened on the 25th of Octobei. Tantid pushed on to 
trh, molested on his way, four miles fiom Bagiod,f by 

iwab lies thirty-cighi;, £mi tbirtv-two, miles to tho noith-wcst of Sdgor 
mtid writes of this action « Tho English forco enmo np in tho morning 
r army hccame separated, I accompanied the Xfiio Stlhib,” &c. Not a wonl 
he sacrifice of tho wing 

igrod lies thirly-nme miles to the math- west of Sugar 
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Colonel Charles Beoher, one of the most gallant 
officers of tho Indian army, who, at the head of moiMte 
a newly-raised regiment,* did not hesitate to attack 
his whole force Boeher inflicted considerable loss ^ 
(upwards of forty men killed), but TAntiA pressed on, 
pioceedmg vid EAjgarh, crossed the NarbadA into the 
N.igpdr territory at a point about forty miles above 
Hoshang&bdd. 

Thus in tho dying agony of the mutiny was accomplish 
movement which, earned out twelve months earlier, 
would have pioduced an effect fatal foi the time to Eflbcti 
British supremacy; a movement which would have 
loused the who’e of the western Piesidoncy, have ducedt 
kindled revolt in tho dominions of the Niz&m, and montiS 
have, in its woiking, penetrated to southern India. 

It was the movement to prevent which Lord Elphm- 
htone had adopted the policy of aggiessive defence till then so 
cessful, which Durand h^ exerted all his enor^os, had 
entreaties of the most urgent ohaiaoter with the Govommo] 
Indio, had stretched to the utmost the powers entrusted to 
to hindei Aud now it was oocomplished ! The nephew oJ 
man recognised by the Moidth&s as the lawful heir of the 
lei^ing reshwA was on Ma^thA soil with on army I 

I have said that, had that event ooouiTed but fifteen mo 
pieviously, Biitish authority m western India would, 
for the time, have succumbed. As it was — the 
event happening in Ootuber 1858, when the sparks even la 
of tho mutiny in eveiy other part of India, Oudh 
excepted, had been extmgui^ed, and when, even in 
Oudh, they were being suiely tiampled out — tho event cai 
alarm of no ordinary oharactor to the Governments of Bom 
and Madras Although Loid Elphinstone had shown, to c 
maikable degree, a tiiie appreciation of the ohaiaoter of 
rebellion and of the manner in which it should ho 
met, even he could not view without grave concern ' 
the omval of TAntiA Topi and EAo SAhib m the countiy of 
BhonslAs, that countiy the annexation of which but a few } 
previously had moved the MoiAthA heart to its core. He C' 
not hut lemembor that a largo proportion of the populatio 
the Bombay Presidency was MarAthd, and he could not fores 


* Now one of the regiments Central Indian Hoise. 
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, indeed, could foiesee? — the effect wliicli inigLt bo piodnced 
,be easily kindled minds of a susceptible people by the 
ence of the representative of the man whom many amongst 
a logarded as tlieir rightiul ruler 

or could Loid Han is, wlio, througliout tho trying tunes of 
j 1857-C8, had sliown himself pionipt to moot ovory 
difficulty, listen with an indiifoiont ear to tho tidings 
tho Maiathii leader had crossed tho N.iibadu Tiuo it was 
the Madias Picsidtiioy was sopaiatod fiom tho countiy now 
en by Tdiitiii as his c,impaigning-ground by tho vast toiii- 
)s of tho Nizilni Tine it ivos (hat the Nizam, guided by his 
and fai-soeiiig nnnistei Balai Jang, had displayed to tlio Jlrit- 
I, loyally not to ho exceeded. But tho times woie poonlmi. 
populution of tho Ni/uni’s torritoiics was to a voi y cuiisidoi> 
extent Hindu. lustaneos had oconi red bofoio, us in tho ca^e 
indhid, of a people levolting against thoir sovoicign when 
soveieign acted in tho tooth of the national feeling. It was 
lasible nut to fear lost tho army of Tdiitid should louso to 
) the entile Maidihd population, and that tho spoctaolo of a 
lo m aims against the fuioignor might not with mosistiblo 
) on the pcoplo uf tho Dukhan 

ntunately, those feais woio not roalisod. Six years’ ox- 
poneueo of Biitish inlo hud pioducod a lomaikable 
opi® effeot upon tho foelings of the Central Piovinoos. 
Whatevoi iniglit bo tho feelings of the landownurs, 
of tho ouuitioiH, and of those Bidhmans who, by 
I moans of tlieii inlluoiico in a court wheio Blab-* 

I’nu” manioal inlluouco was suproino, woio ablo to livo a 

jwora. hfo of luxury, of inbiiguo, and of plcasuro williout 
having rccouise to ludustiy and toil, this at least is 
in, tliat the peasantiy hid no dosiro to locur to tlioii old 
31B 111 this leapeot tlie Central Provincos prosoiitod a ro- 

ablo coutiast to Ondh and Bnndolkband. With all its 
3, the people of this part of India pieforrod tho substantial 
'0 of tho rule nf tlieii alien lords It is, indued, a roiuaik- 
fact that whilst, in tho doiuiuious of Sindhid and in the 
ipalitioB govomod by Kajput piinces, Tantid and bis 
vers enjoyed tho sympathy of tho villagers, and always 
ned from them, without piossuro and without payment, 
les in abundance, in the Maruthd oountry boyond tho 
add the peasantry regarded them as pests in wlioso face 
loor was to be closed and the gates wore to be bai-rod. 
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LO, indeed, could foresee ? — the effect which might ho produced 
the easily kindled minds of a susceptible people by the 
isence of the representative of the man whom many amongst 
im regarded as their iightful ruler 

tfor could Lord Hams, who, throughout the trying times of 
.ladinB. 1867-58, had shown himself prompt to moot every 
diiliculty, listen with an indifferent our to the tidings 
bt xhe Maiathd leader had ciosscd the Narbada Tiuo itAv.is 
bt the Madras Presidency was sepamtod from the cunntiy now 
)sen by Tantid as his cumpaigning-gioiind by the vast toiri- 
les of the Nizum Ti ue it was that the Nizam, guided liy his 
e and far-sceiiig minisfoi Salai Jang, had displayed to tlio Ihit- 
a loyalty not to bo exceeded. But the times woio peouliui. 
e population of the Ni/dm’s teriitoiios was to a veiy considor- 
e extent Hindu. Instances had occurred befure, as in the ca'-e 
Siudbid, of a people levolting against their sovoroign when 
t sovereign acted in the teeth of the national feoling It was 
rossible nut to fear lest the army of Tdntid should louse to 
18 the entire Mordthd population, and that tho spectacle of a 
pie m arms against the foreigner might act with iriesiBiiblo 
re on the people of the Dalchim. 

■'ortunately, those feais were not realised. Six years’ ex- 
perience of British lule had piodnood a romaikablo 
Mopia effect upon the feelings of tihe Central Piovincos 

Id Whatever might be the feelings of tho landowners, 

of the oourtieis, and of tlioso Bidhmans who, by 
■d means of then influenoo in a court wlioio Bidh- 

and” inanical influence was supreme, were able to live a 

lowers, life of luxury, of intrigue, and of pleasure without 
having recourse to industry and toil, this at least is 
3.m, tliat the peasantry had no desue to locnr to tlieii old 
tors In this lespeot the Central Provinces piosontud a lo- 
kable oontia.st to Oudh and Bundelkhand With all its 
fcs, the people of this part of India pieferrod tho substantial 
ee of the lule of then alien lords It is, indeed, a romaik- 
fact that whilst, in tho dominions of Sindhid and in tho 
Cl polities goveinod by Eajput princes, Tdntid and Ins 
wors enjoyed tho sympathy of tho villagers, and always 
ined from them, without piessure and without payiiioiit, 
tiles in abundance, in the Mardthd country beyond tho 
ladd the peasantry logoided them as pests in whoso face 
door was to be olosecf and the gates were to bo barred, 
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wlio weie to receive no supplies without payment, and, 
could be managed without injuiy to themselves, no sup 
at all 

To return to the story Tdntid, mossing the Naibadd 
miles above IToshangdbdd, pioceedcd vid Fathpur to Mu 
in the diioction of Nigpdr, but, learning that a Biitish 
fiom that place had anticipated him, he turned shaip west 
hoping to penetiato to the country southward by an ungu 
]mss in the hills Ho found this impossible, for 
Biigadici Hill of the Haidaidbdd contingent was 
watching at Melghdt and Asiigarh, fuither vest- tot£ 
ward, Sir Hugh Eosc had made mopaiations to 
piovent Tdntid fiom ciossmg into Kbandesh, and, again 
fuither westward still. General Eobeits was bung- 
ing up troops to bai Gujidt against him Nothing could 
been nioie tantalising, foi south of the Tapti iivor, fio 
banka of which ho was separated only by the n.iiiow So 
lange, lay the country to which Ndnd Sahib laid claim i 
rightful luhoritauce | Across this, under the ciioumst 
Tdntid d.ued not ventuio Shut out, then, fiom furthe 
giess west or south, Tdntid made a turn north-westward 
Jlolkoi’s possessions, south of the Norbadd, hoping to r 
the Naibadd uupeiceived and to penetrate thence in1 
teiiitory of the Gdikwdr. On tbe l^th November he le 
Kargun, a decayed town in Nundr Heie was stationed 
tuohment of Hollcar's troopis, consisting of two troops of ca 
a company of infantry, and two guns These Tdntid for 
join him, and then pushed on westward On the 
23rd he crossed near Thdn, the great high road from He t 
Bombay to Agra, just as it was being traversed by 
carts laden with mercantile stores for the use of tho 
English riundonng these, taking with him the 
natives who had been escKirting the caits, and de- ami 
stroying Uie telegraph wires, ho puisued his course, 
feeling confident of sucooss if only he could reach 
the Narhadd hefoio the English, whom he believed he ha 
manoeuvred, should molest him 

Multdf 18 a town m the Betifl. district, twenty-eight miles east of 
its chief attraction is a large tank which is reverenced hy the native 
Bonree of the nver Taptf 

t Blaciktoood'a Magazine, Augost 1860 

VOL. V. B 
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But Fortune did not favour Hm. Mioliol, 

Michel defeating Tantid at Kurd!, bud iniislioil ou in jui 
^ ‘ though notou the same trade, and, with liis r.i 
had leaohed Hoshangdbdd on the 7lh of Novcinhci The 
joined Pailce, -whom lie had previously oidetoil to meet 
Leaving Bailee at Hoshaiigdhdd, Michel ciussc 
it^maadn Narhadd and found hiinself lu the wild eo 
about Botul, with no acouiate in.i.])B, no infoiii 
of hia own logarding the movonicuts of the lohds, avi 
prospect of ohtaming any from the local anihoiiticR 
thus to the lOHouicoa of Jus own nitolhgeiico, Miehol 
to the conclusion that the loads to the souil 
TinStfain- would coitaiuly 1)0 haiiod to 'rdnim 

tenUona, that, although thcio was hut lililo piospocb c 
attempting to loraross the haihadd, yet that it i 
not he wise on his part to move too fai from th.it iivui. 

pressed with this idea, ho oidoicd Pinko to cioi 
Biepflto‘^baaie ^arhadd at nosliangdhdd, to iimidi m a dm 
them Bouth-Avest hy west, and tnlco up a poHitii 
Chdrwah, eighty miles Houth-oast fioiu I ml 
town foiming the angle neaiost the Naihadd ol a liiaiij 
Avhich Molghdt and Asfigaih, botli ocouiiiod hy BiitisU ti 
formed the other angles In tJiat diicctiun, though 
slowly, ho moved liiniHolf 

Whilst General Michel AA'as luulving those jneimiatioiis > 
of the Narliodd, the Biitisli autliorilios at Mi 
iSthiluiSot leociving disg^nuiting imi 

Miiu logaidmg the continued and poraiatont movoii 
of Tdntid wostwaid Dicading lest that chiof si 
get possession of tho giand trunk loiul, lutorcupt supnlips 
destroy tho telegraph wiios, Sir Bohort lEamiltou and IJng 
Edwards, who commanded at Mdu, dei-ined it advi»-al)lo,*l 
i.<ct partiPB pillaged tho carts in the uiannor ah 

to wnkk tho lolutod, to post two small infantiy detaolinici 
SShShi**'” 'watch tlio louls above Akbarpdr. A day or 
later, when lutcUigenco was roeoivod that 
westoily movomont was hoiug prolonged, Miijoi Suthoi 
who oommaudod oiio of tlioso dutaohments, coiiaisling 
hundred men of tho 92ud Highlandois and a lnnidu‘d”()] 
4th Bombay Eiflos, iccoivod instiuolions to cinss the liv 
Alchaipti and keep cloai tho grand trunk roiid Suthci 
obeyed his ordera, and passing through Thau— lUo vil 
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Iready spoken of— seventeen miles from Akbarpiii, 
tTOCceded to Jilw&nah, thuteen miles further on, croaseBtha 
learer to Bombay. There he was when, on the po“SbBb»* 
ft ei noon of the 23rd of November, TAntiA and 
us troops passed through Thdn, plundered the 
aits and cut the telegraph wires, as ahcady de- 
orihed 

Tautia having taken the precaution to oaiiy off with him al 
he men accompanying the cai*ts, Sutherland remained for some 
lours Ignorant of this ocouirenoe He had been reinforced oi 
,he morning of the 23id by fifty Europeans, sent on oameh 
lom Man The evening of that day, the report regarding th( 
ilundering reached him The next morning, taking with hin 
1 liundred and twenty Euiopeans and eighty natives, 
iiling alternately on camels, Sutherland proceeded 

0 Thdn, and inspected as far as possible the damage vicinity of 
lone.* Learning there that the rebels had taken a pura^"£fm 
westerly direction, ho followed hastily and came in 

light of them os they wore passing through the town of Edjpui 

1 early midway between Thdn and the Na^ad d Pushing on, hi 
ueu m advance still riding camels, disregardmg the 
memy’s stiagglers and the quantities ot abandoned 
baggage and baggage-animals, Sutherland, in half him nure 
lu hour, had approached near enough to foice a 

battle. He ordered, then, his men to dismount , but the dela; 
thus caused gave Tdntia an opportunity, of which he availei 
lumsolf, to retiie Before Sutherland could s^t out in pursuit 
ho had the satisfaction of being joined by bis reai-guaid — ^th 
men who had not been mounted, and who, in their desire fo 
combat, had maiched at a great pace Keeping the whol 
of his foice dismounted, Sutherland resumed the 
pursuit, and after marching two miles oame up with neBumos the 
the rebels, formed in order of battle on a rocky 
iidge, thickly wooded, with then two guns, the 


* “ The road for eight miles was strewed with articles, taken hj the robe 
the previous day from some merchants’ carts on the mam road , several car 
had been brought on and abandoned when tlie bullocks got tired The soldie 
filled their wator-bottlos with port or sherry, of which there was enough to ha 
itocked a large cellar, but not a man got intoxicated A cart-load of books h 
been opened by the rebels during a halt— the contents were tom up and shew 
m a circle, with a Walker’s Pronouncmg Dictionoiy left intact in the middle " 
lilacltBoodf August 18G0 
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comeBupon gxmg of Hollcar foiiTid at Kaigun, pointing down 
tawctoof load. T&ntid had with him fiom thioe to 
thousand men Sutheiland had jnst two hund 
Aftei a little skiimishing, the smaller number ohaigcd 
laigei. Dashing up the road nndor a shower of giapo, t 
captured the gnus, Lieutenant Hurafiios, adjutant of the 91 
receiving a swoid-ont flora their commandant, 
attncksand -was killed at his post The rebel infantry t 
fled The casualties on both sides wore tiiflii 
Sutherland, whose men weio too tiicd to jrar 
encamped on the ground ho had gained. 

The presence ot the two guns with TantiA’s foroe had nc 
sitaled that slow march ovoi lungh gimindwl 
iiSKhta had allowed Sntheiland to ovoitaUo him Now 
Runs ro ™icB thegiiiis woie li st liiH men weio aide to display 
capacity for lapid imirohing in which the native 
India are unsuTpassod, I might almost say nnoquallod, by 
troops in the woild So quickly did they covoi tho gio 
that, when at sunset tho following day Suthorland i cached 
hanks of the NarhacU, he beheld the lohol foico com hut. 

encamped on tho opi)o«.ito hank Dotwoon him 
tho^al^iii camp flowed tho wateis of tho NarUidtl 

brtween iiim- that point fivo huudicd yaids broad, its hanks 1 
piiMiels and dilHcnlt To cross it in tlio face of an oni 
twenty t.imps liis stiongth would have been 
imjiossiliility evon foi tlio hoops ho commanded 
That TAutia had boon able to cioss the N.ubadil can onh 
accounted lor by tho fact that ho had luaichoir 
thurriintu piovious afternoon, and Iho whole of tho night, 
tocro^liie^*’ hod thus at least twelve houis’ stait of his pursii 
Nurbo^ ° It was well for him that ho had that start. Vi 
ho reached the loft hank of tho Narbada Tilntiii 
beheld on the hank opposite a party of a hundred sawAis ui 
an ofiicei I Under oiher ciicnmstancoB the sight of those i 
might have made him hesitate. But lie know that Suthorl 


* Regarding tins action, Tanfia wiitos (uftci reforrmg to tho cniitnro o 
carts) “ We then loft the high load and proceeded wostwanl. Tlio noxi 
we were snrpiised by tlio English foico, and, leaving onr two guns, we dec 
reached the Nnrbadii » ^ 

t So states Tdntid liimsclf, and I have nsnully found Ins slulo.iiunts c 
horated by other writers But I haie been nnable to ascert iiii who ware i 
trotters oi who was tho otlicer Probably ho w ns a native officer 
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as behind him He, therefore, plunged boldly in. The sawdi 
len took to flight 

At midnight Tdntia, having plundeied a village callet 
liikU, broke up Ins camp on the Narbadd, and 
arched in the direction of Barodah It was hia Tmitiupitbt 
ist chance, but it was a great one could he but nTroJuu 
Line bofoie the English Baiodah was the seat of 
Maidtha dynasty, and it was known that a laige paity at th 
omt sympathised deeply with Kdna Sahib Thera were in th 
ity only one company of Europeans and two native legiment 
esides the troops of the Qdikwdr, who were almost sure to joi 
he rebels Full of the hope rawed by the prospects 
lefoie him, Tdntid pnihed on lapidly, marchmg “ 
rom the banks of the Naibadd thiity-four miles straight c 
md He Wted at Edjpdid, took three thousand nine hundi< 
upeos and threo hoises fiom the chief of that 
ilaoe, and marched the next day for Ohhotd Udaipur,'* 
mly fifty miles from Barodam and connected with aSuiaiir 
t by a load Gould he arrive at and quit that 
place unmolested, his future, he thought, would be assured. 

But his pursuers were too many. I left General Michel ai 
Biigadier JParko, in the second week of November, 
at Oh Ar wall, south of the Narbadd, confident that diBcorers 
TAntid’s progress to the south was barred, and that 
he would endeavour to seek some means of recrossing 
into Malwd Some days elapsed before an accurate account 
hia movements reached MioheL That able oflBcer display 
then not a moment’s hesitation as to the course to be follow) 
Beorossing tlio Naibadd at the Borwdni ford, he march 
himself on Mdu, while he despatched Paike with a 
flying column of cavalry, mounted infantry, and two ^spat^e 
guns, to pursue Tdntia with the utmost speed that sSofhu 
was possible , , nr t. 

Parke carried out these instruotions to the letter Maicnii 
m nine days, two hundred and forty-one miles, 
for the last twenty of which he was foiced to thread 
his way through a dense jungle, he came up with 
Tdntid on tlie morning of the 1st of December, at 

• Chliottt tjdaipilr is a state m the Rew4 Kaaihd dxstriot, the chief of w 
pays an annual tnbuto to the Gdikwdr It possesses on area of about « 
hundred and soTeuty-tbieo square miles 
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hliotA iSrdaipiir, just an hour or two aftoi ho had icachod 
lat place Considoring tho climato, the natuio of tho CiBUutr^’^, 
id ^6 other diflSoultiOB of tlie route, tins mai cli luuHt ho cun- 
dered as rivalling any of which histoiy inalccs locoid 
The force commanded hy Paiko coiihietod oi two ‘)*puinidi‘i 
ans Bombay Artillery, fifty men 8th irnhsinn, (ilty of tin* 
^ 2nd Bombay Cavalry, a paity of tho M.inilliti liotho 

undei Ken — which, aftoi having diwunicd tlia 
Bonthora Mardthfi countiy, liad boon Hont fiom tho 
est to join Miohol — Mooio’a Aden IIuibo, a liundiod of th(‘ 
*nd Highlnnders, mounted on camola, and a liundrod and 
irentj -five Gujidti In-cgnLir IIoibo Pui tho l.ist twenty imlcs 
‘fore reaching Chhotd Udaipur, this foioo liad, as J have 
^ted, threaded its way thiough a donso Jiinglo, ukilfully 
piloted by Mooie with his Aden IIoiho. On oinerging 
from tho junglo Mooio xierccivod tho rebels IIo 
)rea. instantly surpriaed thoir outlying piclcot 'J’lio 
ground beyond the jungle waa covered witli largo 
eea, hmshwood, and tenta atill standing,* and waa ao bxokon 
as to he very difBoult for cav.my and aitillory Am 
troops debouched on to it, ho deployed hw 
BtUoanajr foTCe, JllaOlUg BOmO of tho 8th nUHSaiH, ol tho 
Mardthd Hoiso and tho Aden liorao on Ins light, 
e rest of tho Mardthd Ilorho, under Koii, nu hia left, the 
Ind Higlilandeia flanking the two guns in his centre, llio 
maindor of the cavaliy in tho roar Hia whole fiont bcaioi ly 
verod two hundred yards Tho rebels mcanwhilu, roused to 
tion, had formed up about six hundred ynida distant. They 
imbered throe thousand five bundled men and outll.inkod the 
itnUii’a British foi*co on both sides. Tdntid liisl oudoavoiued 
to turn tho Biitish left, but Ken, changing his 
KOai front, charged with groat iinpotunsity, and, driving 
the rebels from the field, 2 miHned tlieiu for a con- 
lerahle distance, laying sixty of thorn low. A siniilur altoin])t 
I the British light was met with equal success by tho cavidry 
itioned there, Bnuneiiuun, of tho Southern Mardtha Hoise, 
eatly distinguishing himsolf and kiUing foui men with his 
rn hands In tlie pnisuit a standard of tho 6th lion gal 
regulars, borne hy tho rebels, was captured Wliilst tho 
ngs weie thus engaged, the two British guns had kept uj) 

• Tdntid admits that he was sutprised on this occasion. 
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ivy fiiG on tlie centre. But it was not long 
d With the lepulee of the flanking attacks feat&und 
otion terminated. A puismt along the whole 
hen followed. 

IS engagement was fatal to Tantia’s hopes regarding 
iali Leaving his route to the westward, he 
Qorthwaids into the jungles of Bdnswdid, the 
emmost pnnoipality of Bajputdnd These junsies 
es, extremely dense in then character, aie 
iited principally by Bhils, a wild and uncivilised race, 
given to plunder Hemmed m on the south by the 
add, now fur ever abandoned, on the west by Gujrat, 
completely guarded by Qeneial Eobeits, and on the 
i and east by difficult ranges which separate it from 
pur and Sirohl, and the passes aoioss which are few and 
ult, Tdntid might have been exonsed if he had despaired 
lapo But he did not despair. Edo Sdhib was Desperate 
118 only companion, the Nawdb of Baudah having ppaSSn of 
01 ember taken advantage of the Eoyal Pro- 
ition to BUI lender * Bnt these two men were, 

US hour of supieme danger, as cool, as bold, as feitilo 
asource, as at any previous period of their remain 

as undaunted 

id yet the Biitish oommanders had done their 
ist to hem in Tautid They really believed that at last they 

him The troops of Eobei-ts’s division were The cordon 
oned along the roads and paths and passes about them 
ng from Bdnswdrd to the west. On that side 
)e wiB impossible A force detached from 
loh under Major Eocke guarded the passes to the north an«l 
ti-west Another oolumu sent from Man, uudei Colonel 
on, commanded at the moment by Colonel Somerset, 
bed the passes leading eastward and south-eastward, whil-st 
.i& was out off from the south by his recent pursners, 
tly strengthened by flying detachments, from Buihanpui* 
from ^Uiudesh To add to his difficultie'!, the Bhil 
bitants ot the jungles of Bansw&i&, far from aiding him, 
wed his track as the vulture follows the wounded hare, 
ous for the moment when she shall lie down and snccumb. 
it, undaunted, Tantid pressed deeper into the jungles On 


* To he hereafter referred to. 
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EiitM,oftsr ^fio-clung D^ogarli BdiiA * lie found tliat but a small 
my move- porfaon of bis foice was with him. Ho halted there 
m t ^ n the days, to allow h s men to leunite. Tins result 
having been obtained, he, on the 10th of Hoceniboi, 
tered Bdusndid. Here he halted a day, his men plundoiing 
teen or seventeen camel-loads of doth irom Ahmaddbad Hu 
ibably would have halted heie longer but that inforuia- 
n reached him that Colonel Somerset’s bi igade was closing 
up from Eatlam.f Distuibed by tins information, 
m^to 1 j0 matched in a neaily noith-wostorly diieolion to 
ufpur, 4^umba, an isolated ioit belonging to tlio Edna of 
Udaipdi, enciicled by hills, in the heart of tho 
i\ali range It was a stiong position, commanding ilio 
iroaches to Udaipdi Heie Tdnfid obtained somo supiilies, 
vhioh he was greatly m need, and set off the following day 
.hehope of surprising Udaipdi But tho Brilibli hud received 
information of his movements, and Major Eocko's 
colamu had taken np a position at Bhdnsioi, whence 
insror, it would be cosy foi him to oovei Udaipdi oi to lull 
on Tdntid as he emerged fiom the noi thorn pusseB 
covenng this obstacle befoie he had eominiltod himself loo 
Tdntid turned shaiply to the noith-east and look up a 
.esiack POsition at the village of Bhilwdid,! in tho clonsest 
dS^und Tdntid and Ins 

wrates loJlowois debated the advisability of suirondoiing. 

intelligence wliioli leadied them dming 
Man Smgh was at liainl,anil 
nstV Prince Eiruzshdh was advancing to thou assist- 

ance, induced them topeisevero m Ihoir losistanco, 
uve one more chanoe to Fortune 

'iubi Mtad two days at BlulwdiA and tlioii iniulo for 
Pi^igaih, to oaptal of to liajah of to atiito of 
emeiita name. His piobable hue of route had boon 

^ Euglish gonoral But hes tot), 
lie news nad 1 eceivod information of Finwshdh’s m ovomoul s 
ch'or A* uecessaiy to arrango to moot him oIbo! 

ssiidh lor this purpose, Somei set had been dosp.itoliod with 

rma a« Hoa i KanlluS, 

irtlam bes fifty miles to the west of Ujidn 

^ot the towa of the same name on the rood between Nmmch aiul Nusir- 
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Ut oolumn to Igro. had bean moved to take bis 

Jit laiialjgaih, whilst Parke, plunging mto the jungles 
the wcBtwaul, was rapidly following on the track of the 


ihns happonoil that when, at 4 o’clock m the afternoon of 

25 111 of Uecoiiihoi, Tiintid, and hia followeis 

god fioni tho jungles close to Partdhgarh, he ^.intu 

I himself fiico to lace with Mapi Eocke That 
1 , nut having a suflioient numbei of men at his 

isiil to olobo Iho thice passes, had taken np a position about 
null's fioni tho jungles, whence he could march to any 
1. al wliiih tho lohtils might thi eaten to debouch, provided 
lid any mtoiraatioii of their movements On this occasion 
i.ul no sucli information His force, too, was, as I have 
Hiuiill, consisting only of two bundled infantry, two guns, 
a handful of native cavalry He had no chance, 
jvor, ol asHUiiniig the offensive Tdntid maiched 
ght at him, and kept him engaged for two 
s, <i sulTioiciit timo to enable his elephants and baggage to 
tho puss Seeing this lesult gamed, Tdntid, 
hud tlins, in spite of his many foes, esoaped towuidsMui' 
i tho ti ap, maiohed m the direction of Mandesar, 
halted fur the night withm six miles of that 
0 . Thonco ho marched very rapidly — ^m three days — to 
pill, a liuiidiod miles east-soum-east of Nimach, thus 
riling to tho iiart of the oountiy almost dueotly south of 
llnii. 

ut the English weio at his heels Benson, who had resumed 
maud of the Mdu column, had received excellent inform- 

II logaidiug Tdntid’s movements from Captain Hutohmson, 
ol tlio assistants to Sir Eobert Hamilton He pushed on 
1 I’antul, then, iiiaiohing thirty-five miles a day, 

gilt him up at Zirdpiir the veiy day he had 
vod tlioro Tdntid, completely surpiised, fled atznipfir 
bout lighting, leaving six ot his elephants 
iml him, aud pushed northwaids to Bdrod 
ro Jinolhor suipriso followed him. Somerset had reached 
iiniir llio morning after Tdntid had left it. He had two 
so aitilloiy guns with him. Taking fresh horses from the 
uuulitlou wugoiis* lio iitta,ch.6d. tliotQ. to Bonson s two gura 
th these four guns, and tho ammunition contained in the 
hor, Soiiiorsot staitod at onoe, and, marching seventy miles 
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. in forty-eiglit honra, came upon Tdntid at Bdrod. 

re ^ Aftei an action fouglit in the usual Tdntid Topf 

"beaten rohels fled to Ndhargarh in the Kotd 

* temtoiy Here Tdntid was fired at by the Kiladdr * 
ving out of range, he halted for the night Bdo Sdhib 
n sent a messenger to summon Man Sing, the chief to 
om I have lefeired in an earlier portion of this chapter as 
ung rebelled against Smdhid, who had appointed to meet 
him at this place On Man Singh’s arrival the 
rebels moved to Par6n, where they halted two days 
They then pushed noithwards towaids Indiagaih. 
reaohmg the banks of the Chambal, Mdn Singh, for some 
explained reason, left them On the 13th of January they 
In(liagarh,f where Piruzshdh, with his bodyguard and 
the mutinied 12th Iiregulais, met them. To 
ascertain how this had been possible, I must return 
to the movements of General Kapier and the Central 
lian force. 

I left General hTapier just after he and his lieutenants had, 
at the end of September, expelled Mdn Smgh fioin 
the Gwdlidt territory His detached parties still 
continued to operate in the districts to the west and 
south-west of Gwdhdr, bordering on Rajpdtdnd, and 
I work which tlioso parties accomplished was of a most useful 
iraotei. In this manner passed the months of October and 
vembei, but in December Gwulidi was invaded by a new 


jmy. 

The pseudo-prince, Piruzshah, already mentioned in these 
pages, had, after his expulsion from Mandesar by 
n. Durand in November, 1867, proceeded with his 
lowers to Rohilkhand to try oonolusions with the British in 
it quarter. Expelled from Kohilkhand by Lord Clyde, he 
entered Oudh, and cast in his lot with the me- 
taedin oonoilables who, to the last, refused submission to 

An*"nn.i, the paramount power It was only when the 
native cause was absolutely lost in that province 
it Eiruzshdh, reading the glowing accounts of his achieve- 
mts which Tdntid Topi legularly transmitted fioin the 


' £{fad<fr--the ooamumdant of a fort 

i Indragarh is a fort and town m the Bnndf state, forty-fiTe nulea north-easi 
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Ihamtal and the Naitadd, dotennined to naarcla to 

tie assistance of one whom he could not hnt consider K«iiTe8 to 

s a woithy ally. At the tune that he arrived at ^l^f^*** 

lus resolution he was at a place called Bisiiah, not 

ir from Sitdpiir Marching rapidly from that place, he crosse 

lie Ganges on the 7th of December, out the telegraph wire o 

lie gland trunk road, and spread the report that he 

,ras about to piocoed north-westwards Instead of leaves Oudi 

hat, ho took the load to Itdwah, bafded a gallant 5SSt, 

ttempt made by Lieutenant Forbes,* accompanied 

<Y Mr. Hume and Captain Doyle — ^who lost his life — to stc 

.im at Harobaiidpdi, out-maidhed a column led by Bngait 

leibort from Kdnhpiir to pursue him, crossed the 

amnah on the 9tb, and moved off in the direction crosses 

f Jhdnsf. He marched with such speed that on the 

7th he had ai rived in the vicinity of R&n6d, a 

urge town fifty niilos north-east of Giinah It was here 1 

neountered his first check 

General, now become Su Robert, Napier, had received time! 
ntimation regarding the couise pursued by Firuz- 
ihdh, and ho had sent out detachments to watch the 
oads which that chieftain would probably follow, ^wraems 
)n tho morning of the 12th of December he 
ocoived from the commander of ono of these, Capta 
dcMalion, 14th Light Diagoons, located near the confluem 
)f tho Jamnah, Chambol, and Sind livers, infuimation to tl 
iffect that tho rebels hod passed into the Lohar district 
Cuohwaghar, a tiact of countiy often under water Believm 
lom this, that thoir course would be up the jungles 
)f tho Sind river, Napier marched at 2 o’clock that 
lay with a lightly-equipped foioe,'|' intending to 
iroceed to D&bia on tho Jhdnsi road, thence, according to t 
Tifoimation ho might receive, to inteicept the enemy. 


* For hia services m the Itdwoli district Liontenont Forbes received 
hanks of the Governor-General, published m General Orders. At the dose 
ho war ho wus ga/otted to bo major if os soon as be should attain the rank 

t Two Bombay light fiold-batterr guns, Capt G G Brown , a hiindred i 
Ifty mon Idth Light Dragoons, Major Prettijohn , a hundred men 2nd Gw d 
Mdklhfi Horse, Ckptam Smith , a hundred and seventeen men Tlst Highland 
Major Rich , fifty mon 25111 Bombay Native Infantry, Lieutenant Forbes , fc 
jamais, Gwalidr Camel Corps, Captain Templer. 
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Xoiiier halted that evening at Antii At 2 o’clock tl 
following morning, however, he was roused by a 
MCTimtecon message fiom the political agent at Gwdlid, 

up^isr^' Chaiters Mocpheison, to the effect that informatic 
received led him to believe that the rebe 
niovraienta would pass by (xohad, north of GwdliAr Insteai 
then, of pushing on to Ddbia, Napier halted till tl 
post should arrive with letters containing the grounds for tl 
belief expi eased by Maopherson He did well not to act iipc 
it without duo caution, foi at half-past 10 o’clock the tahsilns 
of ^tn came to him to state that he had just ridden in fro’ 
Ddbra, and had scon there the smoke of the stagir 
for^^- bungalow which the rebels were then burning, ar 
that they were taking a south-westeily diiootio 
The expiess from Gwdlidr hod j‘ust oome in time 
baffle the accurate conceptions of Napioi’s brain, fo 
had it not arrived, he w'ould have caught them i 
the very spot he had selected. 

Theie was nothing foi it now but to march southward 
Leaving Anti 1 , then, immediately, Napier prooeedi 
puwM great lapidity in that direction At Bftdn 

andap- which he loached on the 14th, he learned the lebe 

the retete were only nine miles m front of him He pressi 

forward, then, and at that place, the Gwdli 
Mardthd Horse, for the first time under fire, came in conta 
with the reai-guaid of the enemy, and gieatly distingmshi 
themselves. 

Napiei continued the pursuit through Narwdr, and leavir 
there the gieater portion of the infantry and all the artiller 
who could not keep up with him, took with him only thirt, 
eight men of the 71st Highlanders on camels, all his oavali 
including twenty-five of the Balandshahr hoise ho foui 
halted at Narw&i, and, proceeding Tvith the utmo 
speed, reached RAndd on the morning of the 17i 
before the rebels had ariived there Hw divinatit 
that they would make their way through the jungles of tl 
Sind nver had proved to be perfectly accurate 

Fimzsh&h, mdeed, had preferred the more circuitous ai 
FinizsMi difficult road through the jungles to the easier b 
iRnoroDttiiat more open route followed by Napier. Naturally 1 
to make his way unseen, and thus to effec 
with an unbeaten force, the contemplated junctic 
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TAntiii Tnpf As it was, ho had maiched on a lino almost 
Lol to that iollowod hy the English leader, and it was only 
omptation to leave the jnnele cover to saok E&n6d which 
javod him from an attack ^o pievioua day But Napier 
low 1 cached Eaixdd hofore him, and the Backing 
0 place was likely to he more difficult than he SStpiMo" 
uiticipated. Full, however, of confidence, and 
ly Ignorant of the arrival of the English, Firussshdli 
ho 1 on that eventful morning against Bdndd, guided hy a 
nddi of the locality, lus army forming an megular mass 
idod in a front of neaily a mile. 

,pior had scarcely time to form up the 14th Light 
oons, when the rebels were within a few yaids 
m The Gwalidr Maidthd horse had been 
dod in croBBing a deep ravine by the riding- 
ils, and were a little behind The force actually engaged 
stod of a handled and thirty-thiee 14th Light Dragoons 
r Miijor Piettijohn, sixty ot the Maidthd Ilorso undoi 
am F n. Smith, and thiity-oight of the 71st Highlandeis 
ii Oaptiim Smith, mounted on camels, and guided by 
,ain Tomploi. 

) soon as the lebds had aiiivod within charging distance, 
tijohn and his bundled and ihiity-tbree li^t 
ouns dashed into their midst The blow 
iletely doubled them up Though individuals tiwn^and 
igst them fought biavcly, the mass made no 
i whatever Their one thought seemed to be to try and 
pc. They weio in full flight bofoie the Mardthd 
io could come upon the scene, in time only 
laiticipate iii the puisuit That puisiut was 
iniied fui seven miles, the lebels losing six olephants, 
lal ] 101 SOS and pomes, and many arms. They loft a hundred 
fifty dead bodies on the gionnd bofoic E.luod, including 
0 of some native oflioeis of the 12thIri('gulaiB, thonmideieis 
,ho gallant Holmes Prottijohn having boon 
rely wounded before the pursuit began, the 
maud of the dragoons devolved on Captain 
d, and that officer csliiiiatod the loss of the lohels in the 
mit at till 00 bundled On the British side the wounded 
unted to sixioou , one of those died suhseq[uently of his 
Tins 

iruzshdh led the fugitives in the direotion of Ohand6ri. 
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Fir lum Learning, ]iowe\er, that one Biitisli force* * * § 
inakfflibr moTod towards Eandd from Jhdnsf, and anotl 
Jungk?"^ from Ldlifcpiii to Chdnderf, lie suddenly tu 
westward, passing tsdgaih and Piioliar, and n 
for the jungles of Aidnf Passing iioai Rdmpui, liotwoeii Qi 
and Sfiouj, ho camo suddenly upon foity men of the Ist Bon 
Lancers, undei Lieutenant Stack, escorting clothing and 
mounts to Bngadioi Smith lie at once altai 
the leading files of iho-o foity men Ills follow 
had in fact oaptuied the clothing and nuido juiw 
of one tioopei, when Stack gallantly brought up the lost ol 
men, and, skiiinishing with the lebels, earned the lomaindc 
his ohnige to Giinali The rohelB then imshod on to Ai 
Rico maroiies C»ipt.iin W lUoc, 25th Bombay Na 

Infantiy, a noted tigoi -slayer, had been ord« 
XJSljiitii ^ small column t fiom Giinah to inton 

then retreat At Baiod, on the 22nd of Doeom 
he learned from a hoise-dealoi, who had been robbed by tl 
that the rebels wore encamped near the village of Sui 
eleven miles distant Leaving his oainp standing undoi oln 
of forty-two men, Eioe sot off that night, and, outmaioliing 
guns with his iiifantiy, sniiiiised the enonij 
hiluoff''"’ n J'M Tho Biirpiiso was so coniploto that 
lobels made no icsistanuo, but laii off at o 
leaving a hnndiod hoisos, sovoial camels, many aims, and m 
dotlung Fiom this point Fiiurshah niado tho 1 
Firnwii^i ol iiiH way, uniiiolcstod, to Eajgiuli, hoping to n 
fbrimiia-* thcro IViiitia Topl llo lingoiod tlieio fiir a 
Rc'Jiiw 'vaiting foi Ills ally, but, loai iiing that Bi igai 

Tiiiitiii Topf Smitli was on his track, bo mado for ludragt 
where, on tho 13th of Jamiaiy, ho effcotod 
junction in tho manner alicady related § 

1 left Biigiidier Snmeisot at Baidd, having, aftei liis ina 
oi hoventy miles in foi ty-eight hours, driven Till 
fiom thiit place Biigadioi Smith, who had li 
Mil iniiH * ’’ ' posted at Sfioii], hod, altei Napier had driven Fu 
shah southwaids, moved in purauit of him from 1 

• Uudoi Rrigadicr Aiiislio 

t Under Culoucl Lidddl 

t Two O-ixiimdora, ninety Royal Engineers, fifty-five 8Cth Foot, a liim 
and lifty 25tli Native lufautiy, a Imudrod and forty Meade's Horse 

§ Pago 250 
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place, and had been near Bardd when Someiset beat 
theie. Ho was now moving on Indragarh in pni*sui 
Firuzshah Geneial Michel was at this time— early in Jan 
1869 — at Chapia, ten oi twelve miles due north of Bj 
T hence ho diiocted Colonel Becher to join him with all 
oavaliy under his command. He had previously oid 
Biigadioi Honnor, commanding the Nasirdbad brigade, tom 
in a noith-oastorly diioction towards Indragarh, wato 
whilst ho did so the fords between that place and Kota 
com;ploto the investment of the rebels, Brigadier Sho’ 
moving with a light column fiom Agra, had taken up a pos 
at Kdshalgaih, noith-oast of the Bands river 

Escape now seemed absolutely impossible Hemmed u 
Napior on the noith and noith-east,* Showers on 
tho noith-west, Somoi-set on the oast. Smith on the 
south-east, Michel and Bonson on the south, and thewt 
Honnor on tho south-west and west, how was it 
possible foi tho man who had so long defied pursuit to 1 
ihrough the net closing around him? It did, in very 
bcem imposBiblo It will be seen, nevertheless, that the reso 
of tho rebel loadoi wore not yet entirely exhausted 

Tdutid had joined Firu^hdh at Indragarh on the 18 
January. But Indragarh was no safe restmg-place. 

Ho had suio information that two English columns 
were maiohiiig on it. Strange it w'as, however, wmai 
that, whilst ho received the fullest details regarding 
tho movoments of the various columns which had 
so long pui'iued him, and of Napier’s troops, he had heard 
wold of Showers’ movement Believing, then, that 
a way of escapo in a north-westerly direction lay 
before liim, ho made a forced maioh to Dewasfi., a by an 
large fortifiod town about midway between Jannir 
and Bhaiatpui 

Showers hoard of Tauti&’s arrival at Dew&sa as soon a 
speed of his scouts could convoy the news. A 
niossago to tho same efloot was conveyed over a niiaes 
loiigoi distuiico to Ilonnoi Both brigadiers set out 

* Amongst those wrho penned him in was a fl\ ing column under < 
Benritunore, consisting of two guns, one squadron 14th Light Dragoor 
men uf Meade's Horse, and a hundred men of tho 8Gth, commanded 
diuiiig Biookiuan This column scoured tho jungles for three weeks, c 
but never coming up w ith, Tdntia Topf or M&n Singh 
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iinmediatoly , "but Stowers, starting fiom KiistalgaTli ai 
liavmg the shoiter road to traverse, arrived first. Showo 
enter^ the town on the morning of the 16th, just as Tdnti 
Edo Sdhib, and Firuzshdh weie holding a council of wa 
How they escaped was a miiacle — they weie completely su 
prised “ The English force surprised us theie,” writes Tdnt 
in his journal About thiee hundred of his followers wo 
killed or disabled, the lemamder succeeded in escapmg. 

Whither’ Every pass seemed closed to them But tl 
English columns from the south-west closing ti 
TdnUdaviiiis rapidly onDewdsd, had just left one opening — tl 
onei^hoia Opening whioh, tuinmg as it were the Jaipdi ton 
to escape toiy, led luto Marwdr Of this Tdntid and h 
followeis availed themselves, and niaiohed with c 
thespeedof which they were capable towards the city which giv 
its name to the principality Passing by Alwar they tuim 
tosikor westwards, and reached Skar on the 21st Thi 
were encamped there that night when Holmes, vr' 
had been sent fiom Nasiidh&d wiHi a small party of the 83 
and the 12th Bombay Native Intantiy and four ^ns, fell upi 
them, after marching filty-four miles through 
wbeni sandy country in twenty-four hours The surpii 
StebManrt complete. The lehels abandoned horses, came 
defeatabim and even aims, and fled in the utmost confusion. 

few days later six hundred of them sunondeiod 
the E&jah of Bik&nfi 

This defeat inaugurated the hreak-up of Tdntifi’s a^n 3 ^ ( 

that very day Eirnzshdh and the 12th Iricgulars sepaiat 
from him. Since his wanderings in the Bdnswdid jungh 
Tdntid had been on veiy bad terms -with Edo Sdhih, and t 
day after the defeat their quarrel came to an issue. “ I to 
him,” writes Tdntid, “that I could flee no longer, and thi 
whenever I saw an opportunity for loaving him, I would 
so ” Some Thdkurs related to Mdn Smgh had joined Tdni 
that morning, and with thorn Tdntid left the force to proce 
in the direction of Pardn, having as followers only “ two pand 
to cook hiB food, and one sdfs* (groom), two horses and n pom 
In the Pardn jungle Tdntid met Edjah Mdn Singh “ Why cl 
you leave youi force ’ ” asked the Edjah “ You have not act 
right in BO doing ” Tdntid replied, “ I was tired of mnnii 


• "The groom,’’ adds Tdntid, "left me and ran off after coming two stages 
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f, and I will remain with you whether I have done light 
rong ” In fact, aftoi the long chose, he felt that he was 
)n. 

lanwhilo, Itdo Sdliih, still with some throe or four theiisaud 
woi B, pnalied fii st westwards, then to the south, and leached 
laui, west of Ajiufr, about eighty miles east of Jodhpdr, on 
10th of Fobiuary. But the avenger was on his track 
aor, who had ainved too late for tho lobels at Dowdsd, had, 
some inovi table del.iy, discoverod the lonte they had 
Q. Ho set out m pnisnit on tho Gth, ami, maiching very 
lly, reached Knshdnl on tho morning of the 10th, having 
inplishod a bundled and forty-live miles in lour days, 
ling Bdo Sdhib there, ho attacked and defeated him, killing 
t two hundred of his followers. Edo Sdhib fled southwaids 
LO Chhatarbuj Pass and leaohod it on the 15th Somerset, 
ng from tho east, ariivod within a few miles of it the same 
Unfoitunatoly, no one with him know tho country, and 
y precious hours wore spout in reconnoitring, houis which 
Rdo utilised in threading tho pass. Finding, however, that 
Biilish wore still close to him, the Bdo tuinod down to tho 
ijwdid lungles, closely pui’snod Finding tho passes leading 

10 south and oast closed, tho Bdo thou moved to the north-east 
passed by Paitdbgaih, whore Tdntid had enoounteied Majoi 
CO only a few weeks before. As ho fled before Somerset, 
followed closely on his track, there occurred a 
,t diminution of his followers. Like Tdntid, 

0 wore “ tiled of running away.” Tho majority dtspLnjt 
leni fell out of tho lino during the retreat, thiew 
y their arms, and quietly took tho load to their homes. 
lO of thorn, Muhammadans from Kunlipiir and Bardli, about 
bundled in number, gave tbomsolvos up. The chiefs and 
other irrocom ilablos luudo then way to tho Slronj jungles, 
•re, somotimes disguised as mendicants, sometimes acting as 
aiidoiH, they ti lod ^ obi am food fioiu tho villagers Oi ganisod 
osition to tho British Govoinmenl had disappeared, 
if tho duels ol this long o-ampaign, five still remained in 
)bo fate tho loader IS naturally Intel ested. Those 
wero Bdo Sdhib, Firiv/shdh, Man Singh, and 
j Biiigli, and last and gi uatest of all, tho leading spirit of 
drama, the Maidthd Tdntid Topf. Bdo Sdhib wandered 
n place to place till tho year 18G2. In that year ho was 
istod in tho hills uoithof me Panjdb, disguised as a inlgiiin 
DU Y a 
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and was sent down to Ktinlipdr. There ho was liied and fo 
guilty on four sepaiato charges of instigating, and li.iving 1 
aooesBory to, the murder of Jlluropoiins, and on a fifth of hx\ 
been a loader of the rebellion lie was hanged on the 20t1 
August of the same year. Firuzshah was more sncccshlii 
inmiBiiini ®l«ding the vigilance of his pursuois, for ho 1 
in the disguise of a pilgrim, to Kiiibolihi, wlioio, 
years ago, ho was still living. The fate of tho othoi two <li ffi 
in some respects from theirs ; thoir ease constitutes in itsoli 
episode. 

The Pardn jungles, in which Tantia Topf and M.in Si 
M£n small hiding, oonstitutod a poitioii of tlio h 

family estates of Naiwar, of which Sindlinl lud 
juhtly deprived the latter. IIoio they woio safe, salb ahsolul 
so long 08 each should remain tiuo to tho nthor, foi no ii 
retainer of Man Singh would heiiay his inastoi or his nuis) 
fiieud, Tho clear and acute intellect of Sir Kobort Najiior 
recognised this fact the inoinont ho received 
air nobart ropoit that the two chiofa in question had sopor. 

themselves from their oimy and token refuge in 
Mdu Singh jungles He had at once felt 001 tain that to cap 
Tdntia Topf tho pieliininaiy stop was to gam ] 
Singh No stai of lesser inagnitii'^o would suflioo h’ow, i, 
wore strong giounds foi hohoving that it nnglit ho possihl 
gam Man Singh Ho was a chief of ancient lineiigo, of 1 
birth, bom to gioat posHOBSions To nvongo liiniholf on Sini 

foi oonfisealing a poition of those possessions, ho had lost ov 
tiling oxcopt the aifootion of his dependants luid tho gronin 
whioli he slept, ho had imponlled liis head. Thouoei'orw 
so long as ho remained unioooncilod to Ins liege loid, there 
no prospect in tho present — ^no hope in the iutuie On sue 
man, driven to desperation, become fioin a feudal loid an 
oast, what might not bo tho oflbet of an oITor of fioo and ahso 
paadon, with tho prospect of intoicoHsion witli Siudliia foi 
restoration of some portion of liis piopoiLy ? 

Improssod with this idea, Nnpior lesolvod to try tho oxi 
NoMTaends happened that on tho 27th of Fobii 

Mcttdato Sir Eoboit had directed Meade, of Moado’s 1T( 
sinimdo .^]jo thon oommaudod a dotachmont* at BijrAoi 


* A hundred men 8rd Bom1)a7Enropoaiia,a Imiidrcd men Oih Bomhav N 
Infantry, a hundred men 2-1 th Bonihay Native lufuutry, iifty men Meadow IJ 
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finally proceed fo Sirsimdo, to dislodge thence any par 
rebels in the vicinity, to keep open his commtinications 
Gfinah, and, in conjunction with MajOT Little’s force at 
want, to clear the loads to Amroa, Agar, Thdnah, 
Rajgarh, and Siprf. Napier further insti noted him to ope 
to attack Mdn Singh and Tantid Topf, then wander- 
ing in the jungles, whenever opportunity should offer. 

Meade reached Sirsimdo on ^e 3rd of March, found the 
deseited, opened a communication that evening with 
Little, and, in co-opeiation with him, was engaged 
from -^e 5th to the 8th of March in clearing a road- dcnce 
way up the rugged and densely-wooded pass. But, 
hemie leaving Sirsimdo, Meade had ascertained that M£a£ 
the old thakur who held that village, Nardiyan Singh 
by name, was connected with Man Singh, and possessed 
influence in the neighbourhood On me morning of th' 
this man and his followers came to a village some four oi 
miles distant fiom the pass up which the English troops 
working, and showed an evident desire to communicate 
Meade. Meade, feeling the gieat importance of obtamin 
submission of so influential a peibonage, proceeded to the vi 
reassuiod the old man, who was at first nervous and ala 
by his tact and kind manner, and induced him to retu 
Sirsimdo with his followeis. He saw the thdknr again 
evening at the village, and drew fiom hun a promise to 
the diwdn or oonfidental agent of Man Smgh to him withii 
or thiee days, and to do aU in his power to mduoe Mdu I 
himself to sunender. 

The old man kept his word. On the 11th Meade had a 
interview with the diwdn. Through him he offered 
to Mdn Smgh the conditions he was empowered to 
offer — a guarantee of life and subsistence. He fur- uibi { 
ther requested the dfwdn to find out the Edjah’s 
family and household, to invite them to come to his can 
piomise them, should they comply, to do everything i 
power for then conifoit, to assure them that they should n 
molested by the officials of the Gwdlidr Durbdr or by an 
else. With the diwdn he likewise sent one letter 
addiessed to the family, reiterating his mvitation bimo 
and his promise, and another addressed to Edjah 
9ddn Singh himself, invitmg him to sunender. He 
impressed, moreover, upon the diwdn the pnmary neoeBt 
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bringing in the ladies firsl:, feeling sure that the E&jah wc 
follow 

It is at this point of ihe story that the action of Sir Eol 
Napier comes in That officer, acquainted 'v 
Meade’s proceedings in the matter jnst desciil 
and fully approving of them, had become natuii 
impatient when day followed day and no lesnlt issued froi 
beginning so piomising He waited a week aftei the interv 
Tiuth the diwan, and when, at the expiiation of that time 
tidings had been leceived regaiding the Eanfs or the Edjah 
determined to put gi eatei piesaure upon the latter He wr 
then, on the 18th of Maich to Meade, diiecting him to leave 
road-work, as “ it is of gieat importance that the pressuie u 
Man Singh should not be relaxed till he comes 
ui^^upon Yotii letter of the 11th inst gave hopes of cer 
parts of Man Singh’s family coming in, but, as ; 
letter of the 18th makes no allusiun to the subject, the Brigai 
General concludes that the proposals have not been renewed 

Sir Eobert added that, notwithstanding that Meade had 
information on the subject, he had grounds foi believing 1 
Mdn Singh had fiequently been in the vicinity of the Bn 
foice, that he had iieqnonted places caUed CUdrlA, Hatri, B 
wdn, and Mahddid, that he had heen snpphed with provisi 
from the last-named place He accordingly directed Mead( 
tonntprca- Agar, and to make a road up the Mush 

snreanMiSn Fass through the jnngles from that place by G 
and Hatri to lilahudrd, and at the same time 
exeioi&e pressure upon the dividn at Sirsimdo 
threatening to qnartei his force there. 

In conformity with these instructions Meade marched to 
Mfishairi Pass He found the people in that part of the com 
extremely hostile to the Bntish Not a man would give 
information His surprise was great, then, when, on the S 
sincii'B March, the Edjah’s diwdu and his own eonfidei 

family bm- Servant conducted mto camp the ladies of the Edj 
household and their attendants, some seventy 
sons Meade received them kindly, and sent t] 
on to one of the Edjah’s villages near Sipri His servant 1 
wise informed him that he had seen Man Singh four times, 


* From Assistimt Adiatont-Geneial to Captain Meade, dated 18th M 
1859. 
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he had expiessed his intention to give himself up in two 
tree days — a statement which was oonfiimed by the diwdn. 
Bade continued his maich to Mahiidrd, sending a party of 
3 in front of him with the Bdiah’s diwdn and a 
shi,* whom he instructed to open at once a presto 
nunioation with Min Singh On the 31st ho 
Lved at Mahddrd the Bajah’s final offer to sur- ““ ‘ 
ei on certain conditions. To some of these Meade declined 
vree. Finally he induced him to come in on the following 
itions — 1st, that he should he met at some distance from 
camp hy a native of position — a ceremony the omission of 
:h IS, to a native of rank, an insult , 2nd, that he should 
bo made over to the Gwalidr Duibdr, but should remain in 
English camp , 3rdly, that, after staying two oi three days 
imp, he should he allowed to proceed to his home at Mduii, 
Sipii, whither the females of his family bad 
3, to le-eqnip himself in a manner befitting his 
: On the 2nd of April Mdn Singh entered the 
ish camp 

dntid Topi was still at large; but Tdntid, without Mdn 
rh, Mdn Singh reconciled to his enemies, was 
liable. Now had oirived the time to play upon SuUhSutsed 
more selfish instincts of the Edjah. He had life, through 
security for his life , but wliat was life to a “ 

1 feudal chieftain without consideration, without 
era, without position ? What was life to a vassal loid of 
Ihi^ disowned and hated by his sovereign? The first 
ng of satisfaction at escape fiom death passed, and hfe to 
1 a man m such a position would become a burden. But 
d not the position be amel>oi nted ? Yes — a signal service — 
led for which men would be grateful — that would remove 
still reinaming obstacles to a return to his position among 
nobles of his country 

n feehugs such as these Meade worked with tact and skill. 

nany conversations which he had with the Bdjah 

mg the 2nd and 3rd of April he urged him to 

01 m some service which should entitle him to ibeiiugs. 

nderation. His leosoning had so much effect, 

b when, at 11 o’clock on the night of the second day — the 


A “ nitmsM” is, btorally, a writer or seoretaiy It is often used m India 
a tat'ir, on instmctor Here it is used in its literal sense 
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aformation readied Meade that the unde of Mfin Singh, 
ngh, already mentioned in these pages, lay, "^vith a band 
of men, fifteen miles distant, in the jungle, Man 
Singh volunteeied to accompany the foice^ of a hnn- 
iny died and fifty men, at the head of which Meade 
immediately staited. The little foico reached at 
J"* daybreak the place wheie Ajit Smgh had been 
marked down, only to discovei that he and his band 
ived off dunng the night. Meade pushed on in soaich of 
)nie seven miles furthei , to a place where the jungle was 
se that cavnliy were useless Aj'ft Singh and his men 
ctually in this jungle, but, before Meade could suiiound 
they became aware of the presence of enemies, and suc- 
ceeded in getting away • ho one was more moi tified 
to than Man Singh Ajit Singh was his uncle, Aj‘ft 
uion comrade on the battlefield, his 

abettor in Ins revolt against Sindhid, and, although 
fury at Man Singh's apostasy, os he regarded it, in sni- 
lug to the Enghsh, he hod threatened to take his life, 
3 'et he stood to Mdu Singh m a relation than which 
I step there can soaicely be a ol(»or between man and man 
It — friend, oomiade, undo, — and yot Mdn Singh 

grieved bitterly that this man had not been oap- 
yy his enemies It was a fiist step in moral debasement 
3lude to one still lower I 

mg the three days which followed, close obsoivation 
d Meade that Tdntiu Topi was m the Paron jungles, and, 
ig daily on Man Singh’s longmg desiie for restoration to 
his former position, f he persuaded him to acknow- 
ledge that he knew where T&ntid was Piom this 
moment he had made up his mind to hotray bmn 
ly anxiety now was lest Tamtid should slip thiough his 
I At that very time, to his knowledge, T&ntid, was de- 
whether oi not he shonld rejoin Eiiuzshih. Tdntid hod 

i Smgh and his band were so tfflnfiod by their narrow escape, that they 
seventy or eighty miles on end, not halting tiU th^ joined the other 
sar Sfronj 

have done all I could by kind and encouraging counsd to nrge him to 
',by BO signal an act of seivico* (the betrayal of Tdntia TopQ, “hia 
the consideration of Government, promised him Iw Sir B TTnimit/^n m 
Snun of the 27th ultuno "—Major Meade to Sir B Napier, the 8tli of 
859 Sir B Hamilton’s tdegram was to the effect that, if Mdn Smgh 
red, his life would be spared and hia claims would receive consideration. 
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n sent liis emissaries to Meade’s camp to con&ult Lini on 
Bu'bjeot. Weie TantiA to go, the chance \vuul(l 
lost No thought of old comradeship, of the tics 
honour, weighed with him for a moment lie Vaaiuro.i. 
old at once hetray him, if 

fes, — if he oonld himself recover his position. Ihat as hi& 

) thought “In the com so of this forenoon” (the 7tli ot 
nl), wrote Meade, “ I learnt from Prihhii Lai that he thought 
n Singh would do as^ I wished, hut that he was d« siruus of 
7ing Sir E. Hamilton’s general assurance of ‘ consideration ’ 
such a service reduced to some specific promise, 

1 that his amhitiun was to have Siiahabad, Pauri, 
some othei portion of the ancient rdj of Narwur, 
aranteed to him in the event of his effoits to apprehend 
.ntid. Topi being successful ” 

It was quite out of Meade’s power to make any such piomise , 
could only assure him that he * might idy on any L.laiiu 
might establish bemg faithfully considcied hy 
ivemment.” Unable to extract more, Man Singli thmcoutu” 
itched at the prospect which this vague promise 
ered, and consented to hetray his fnend. 

Then oame Meade’s difSculty To seize such a man as Tdntiu 
)p£ gieat caution was required Tdntid had many 
les m the British camp, and to have sent a Euro- 
an on such a duty would have been siifiBcient to 
im the victim Eveutuallj Meade decided to send 
party of the 9th Bombay Native Infantry on the 
rvice, under an mtelhgent native officer The orilers he gave 
this native officer were simply to obey the directions of Man 
ngh, and to apprehend any suspicions characters he might point 
it The name of Tdntid Topi was not mentioned, and 
le men had no idea of the actual duty on which they avere 


Whilst^eade was thus negotiating with Man Singh, Tantid 
opi had lam quiet m the Pardn jungles Shortly 
'ter his ai rival there, and some days before Man tim.’ 

mgh had snnendered, Tdntid had, with the ap- 
roval of that E&jah, sent to obtain information n^nsugb 
jaarding the position of his old comrades The 
?Sly brought to him was that to the number of eighty or nine 
loasand men they were in the Sironj jungles, that Kao 
ad left them, hut that Piruzshdh, the Amhapani Nawab, and 
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I sent his emissaries to Meade’s oamp to consult him on 
subject Were T4ntia to go, the chance would 
DSt. No thought of old comradeship, of the ties tobSw” 
lonoui, weighed with him for a moment. He TtotMTopf, 
Id at once betray him, if 

es, — if he could himself recover his position. That was his 
thought “In the course of this forenoon” (the 7th of 
il), wiote Meade, “ I learnt from Pxibhd L&l that he thought 
i Singh would do as I wished, but that he was desirous of 
mg Su R Hamilton’s geneial assurance of ‘ consideration ’ 
such a service reduced to some specific promise, 
that his ambition was to have Slinhabdd, Pdurf, 
ome other poition of the ancient rdj of Narwdr, 
ranteed to him m the event of his effoits to apprehend 
itid Topi being successful.” 

t was quite out of Meade’s power to make any such promise , 
could only assure him that he “ might rely on any claim 
might establish bemg faithfully considered by 
reinment.” Unable to extract moie, Man Singh ^^ceota° 
nhed at the prospect which this vague promise 
red, and consented to betray his faend 
'hen came Meade’s difBoulty. To seize such a man as Tdntid 
)I great caution was required Tdntid had many 
IS m the British camp, and to have sent a Euro- 
n on such a duty would have been suf&oient to si^uNMoom- 
n the victim ENentually Meade decided to send !!r."n s,ngh 
arty of the 9th Bombay Native Infantiy on the 
nee, under an mtelligent native officer The orders he gave 
,his native officer weie simply to obey the directions of Man 
gh, and to apprehend any suspicious characters he might pomt 
The name of Tdntia Topi was not mentioned, and 
men had no idea of the actual duty on which they were 
ceeding 

iVhilst Meade was thus negotiating with Mdn Singh, Tdntia 

pi had lain quiet in the Pai6n jungles Shortly 

sr his ainval there, and some days before Mdn putSettaw; 

igh had suriendered, Tdntid. had, with the ap- 

)val of that Rdjah, sent to obtain information Mtinsmgb 

, aiding the position of his old comrades The 

Ily brought to him was that to the number of eighty or nine 

)asand men they weie in the SIronj jungles , that Rdo Sahib 

1 left them, but that Piruzshdh, the Ambapdnl Nawdb, and 
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Im&m Alf, 'Wfrdi-major of the 6tli IrregnlaTS, were tiLere. 
last-named also sent him a letter begging Tdntid to join 
It was on the receipt of this letter that, on the 6th of j 
T dnti& sent to consult Man Singh as to the course he s 
adopt. Tantid was well aware that Mtln Singh had si 
dered, yet he trusted him imphoitly He had placed hi 
quite in his power, and had chosen his actual hiding- pla 
the lecommendation of the retainer to whose cme Man i 
had consigned him with these woids “ Stop wherever thu 
fakes you > ” 

To Tdntid’s message Man Singh replied that he would 
in three days to see him, and that then they 
decide on the action to he taken Mdn Singh 
Tintif asleep, than kept his word. At midnight on the thirc 
the 7th of Apnl, he came to the hiding-pl 
■ndMnvQfl at a distance hy the Bombay Si] 

^^e'8 Tdntid was asleep. Asleep he was seized, roi 
® awakened, and conveyed to Meade’s camp, 
arrived there by sunrise on the morning of the 8th. 

Meade marched him into Sfpri and tried him by oouit-m£ 
He was charged with having been lu rebellioi 
waged war against the British Q-overr 
court-inartiiii between June, 1857, and December, 1858, in 0 ( 
specified instances Ho other charge was bi( 
against him 

EQs defence was simple and straightfoiward. It lan 
“ I only obeyed, in all things that I did, my ma 
defeu^ orders, t e , the Hand’s orders, up to the captn 
Kalpf, and, afterwards, those of Bdo Sdhib. 1 
nothing to state, except that I have had nothing to do wit 
murder of any European men, women, or children , neifhe 
I, at any time, given orders for any one to be hanged.” 

The defence displayed the existence of a feelmg very con 
among the Mardthds To many of these mei 
hiaowncy^B descendant of the Peshwd was their real lord • 
of all T^tid Topi was bom and bn 

naciTeBof the household of Bdji Bdo, who had been Fesh 
KtuTmi; Maidthds From his eaihest childhood h( 
with rrepect been taught to regard the adopted son of Bad 
iiBh Hand Sahib, as his master, ms liege lord, v 

eveiy Older he was bound to obey. Of the En 
he knew nothing, except they were foreigners who had rc 
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us earliest master of the ooizntiy he had ruled, and his soi 
)f the pension guaranteed to bis firet master in lieu of his an 
jestral dominions To them he was bound by no ties Th 
English Go^ einment, by depriving the heir of the Pes-hwd’s o 
.he income that had been allotted to bis father b} adoption, lia( 
Forced that herr to be a consprmtor, and bad compelled aU hi 
iependants to be fiee-lances. 

bTotwithstauding this reasonmg, vrhioh was not put befou 
the court, and which probably did not present itself 
to the minds of any of its members, Tdntia Topi sentei^to 
was sentenced to be banged. The sentence was 
3arTied into effect at Sfpii on the 18th of April 


Public opinion at the time ratified the justice of the sentence 
but it may, I think, bo donbt«i whether posterity 
will confirm that verdict. T&ntid. Topi was no S^sentefcc 
bom servant of the English rule. At the time of 
his birth — about the year 1812 — his master was the independon 
ruler of a large portion of western India He was under n( 
obligation to serve faithfully and truly the race which hai 
Lobbed his master, ^hen that master, unbound equally b; 
any tie to the English, saw the opportunity of recovering th 
territories of the Peshwd, Tdntid Topi, who was his musdhi 


his companion, obeyed his orders and followed his fortunes H 
dedal ed that he committed no murdei He was not chargei 
with committing any. Ho, a retainer of the ex-Peshwa’s family 
was charged with fighting against the English* Dontts 
On that charge alone he was convicted and hanged “ 

Surely, under the circumstances of the case, the poBteritywii 
punishment was greater than the offence. The ““S*™**- 
clansman had obeyed his lord, and had fonght with fair weapont 


* Smeo the first edition appeared, Mr G Lonce, late Bengal Cinl Seme 
and formerly Magistrate of ]^nhpiii>— himself a distinguished actor m th 
mutiny 215-6)— has written to mform. me that in the records of th 

Magistrate’s Court at EdnhptEr there exists ample evidence to show that Tduti 
Topf was one of the most hloodthusty advisers of Nfind Sdhib, and that, if 1 
did not fiist plan the massacre of the gamson, he assisted m it, by posting h 
men in onihush at the Sat£ Chaord Gh&t, or by giving orders to that effect i 
Jan ala Farshdd Farther, that by his presence on the spot ho excited tl 
ardour and fn-nutici RiTi of the assassins Although the fact stated by Mr Lam 
13 sufficient to prove that Tdntid Topf fully merited the penally that was mcti 
out to him, it yet docs not justify the sentence referred to in the text. I 
chwge relative to the massacre of the Europeans at Eduhpiir nos brong 
against Tdntid Topf on his tnoL He was simply charged uith u aging w 
a^ust the British. On tiiat charge alone he was convicted and sentenced to 
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Posterity lias condemned Napoleon for cansing Ilofor to 
shot There is considerable analogy between t 
Md cases of Hofer and Tantid Topi. Neither was bo 

under the rule of the nation against which he fongl 
In both cases the race to which each belonged was subjugat 
by a foreign race In both oases the insurrection of the subdu 
race was produced by causes exterior to its own imme^a 
interests In both cases the two men cited rose to be t 
representatives of the nationality to which each belonged 
both — ^Hofer in the one, Tdntia Topi in the other — they resist' 
the dominant race in a manner wl^ch necessitated the nnlln 
forth of extraordinaiy exertions. In both cases the leader w 
a hero to his own countrymen. The one, the European, is stil 
hero to the world The other, the Mardthd — well — who knoi 
that in the nooks and oerneis of the valleys of the Chambi 
the Narbada and the Parbatf, his name, too, is not often me 
tioned with respect, with enthusiasm, and with affection ? 

One word, before we dismiss him, regaiding his character 
a general For nearly nine months, fiom his defe 
08 a at Alipiir by Sir Robeit Napier, to his captu 
by an officer serving under that general, Tdnt 
Topi had baffled all the efforts of the Biitish Duiing th 
period he had more than once or twice made the tour of Et 
pdtdnd and Malwd, two countries possessing jointly an aiea 
a hundred and sixty-one thousand seven hundred squaie mil( 
had crossed the Narbadd, and had threatened the moie vi 
nerable parts of western India, The qualities he had display* 
would have been admirable, had he combined with them tl 
hiB merits. Capacity of the general and the daring of ti 
aggressive soldier His marches were wondeifu 
he had a good eye for selectmg a position and he had a ma 
Lis demerits, ^cllous faculty for localities But, when that h 
been said, everything has been said. Unable 
detect the weak points of his adversaries, he never took adva 


^gei And it is this sentmee, which, I beheve, postonty will not con& 
Buthttle CTidenM regming his participation in the Kfinhpdr mossacics exist 
at«ietmie ‘‘Though there was some,” wntes Mr Lanw, “more was afti 
when tiring n^aous cases connected with the Kfinhp 
atrocity That ercntn^y he would have been hanged seems certain But 
punched for being a niurdta 
than that, hy a premature and scarcely merited sentence, he should have enin 
tne martyrs crown ® 
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ipe of llieir mistakes or their too gieat danng; he never 
cposed himself in action, and he was the first to leave the 
eld On many occasions a judicious use of his cavalry, alwap 
iperior in numbers, would have so crippled the English that 
iitlier pursuit by them would have been impossible With a 
ttle more insight and a httle more danng he could, whilst 
^treating before them, have haiassed the flanks and the rear 
’ his puisuers, have captured tiieir baggage, and cut up their 
imp-followers But he never attempted anything of the soit. 
rovided he could escape from one place to harass them in 
lother, with the chance of strikmg at Indur, at Baiodah, at 
^dhpdr, or at Jaipur, a blow similar to that which he had 
ruck successfully at Gw&hdr, he was satisfied. 

Then, again, the fact that the enemy marching against him 
ere English sufificed, no matter how small their ^he fact that 
umheis, to scare him. A strikmg proof of this hiB enemies 
jourred when Major Sutherland attacked him with J^a^him*'' 
VO hundred men, three-fifths of whom were Ihgh- 
nders Tdntid had a strong position, two guns, and three or 
ur thousand men Had the natives been well led, their 
ambers must have prevailed. But fighting was rejpugnant to 
dntid. He did not understand it He v as a gueiilla leader, 
intent to fire at his enemy and then to run away. Eor the 
ves of his followers he cared nothing 

Too much praise, on the other hand, can scarcely be awarded 
the English generals and officers who conducted ^ 
le pursuit Sir Eobert Napier, first defeating leaden® 
intid, drove him into Edjpdtdnd and then shut Napier t 
m out from the north Eoberts,thenin Edjpdtdnd, 
id later, Michel, m Eajpdtdnd and Malwd, pur- ’ 

ed him in a ciicle, bounded on the south by the 
izdm’s territory or by Khdndesh, and on the west by Gujidt 
IS attempts to break the nm of that circle were baffied by 
eneral Hill, by Sir Hugh Eose, and by General Roberts 
inally, all but suriounded as the circle became smaller, he 
oke away to the north and penetrated once more into the 
mtones guarded by Sir Eobert Napier. The 
nglish officers who pursued him show^, on more 
lan one occasion, that they could march as quickly 
he could. Witness the remarkable performances of Brigadier 
irke, two hundred and forty miles m nine days, 

Brigi^dier Somerset, two hundred and thirty “ ^ 
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- miles in nine da^ and, again, seventy miles 
somene, forly-eight hom's; of Holmes, fifty-fonr miles 
HoimeB, throngh a sandy desert in little more than twenty- 
four honrs , and of Honner, a hnndied and forty- 
e miles in four days Beohei’s daimg, too, in assailing 
Tantia’s whole force with a newly-raised remment 
“tag of of tioopers, and driving it before him, was a gloiious 
itLeiL°nd aot, Vying in daiing with Sntheiland’s attack above 
refeiied to 

But these acts, daring as they were, do not stand out 
irkedly from the achievements of other officers engaged in 
s pursuit Where all did nobly it is impossible to draw a 
itrast. The historian, however, is bound to call attention to 
) skilful stiategy which gave to the pursued no rest, which 
, them off from the gieat towns, and which forced them to 
seek the jungles as their hiding-place This result 
tetoi'a H ht Miohel accomplished in EajpdtAni and 

ituSil ® MdlwA, by distributing ms forces in lightly equipped 
columns at salient points in those two divisions, 
th orders to pursue the rebels without intermission * It has 
sn calculated that the whole distance they weie pursued 
tween the 20th of June, 1858, and the let of March, 1859, 
leedcd three thousand miles , that Michel himselt marched 
enteen hundred and Parke two thousand f Theio can be no 
ibt that this system, thoroughly well caimod out, was the 
ise of the bieak-up of the lebel army. When Honner beat 
at Kdshdnf on the 10th of February, and the puisuit was 
en up at once by a fresh force under Someiset, tlie campaign 
s virtually over. The rebels lost heart, abandoned thou 
ndaids, and ciept to their homes. It will be understood 
t these rapid pursuits were made without tents These 
'owed m the real under charge of a small guard They did 
, often come up for days, during which time the tioops had 
bivouac under tiees. 

ththeanr. To retuim Tranquillity was restoied. With the 
dwof surrender of Midn Singh the rebellion collapsed m 
Central India So long as he was at large and 
iniBto hostile, the entire population held aloof from the 
country qijjg lebels (Kiuld always find seoiinty in 

Blackaood^a Magazine, Augost 1860. 

Captain Flower’s troop, 8th Hussars, was with Parko the whole time. 
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jungles in whioh tkey could not bo tracked Tbe sense they ba 
of security was so great, that at one time Tdntid Topi and Md 
Singb remained for days witbin five miles of tne'Englis 
army, then seaiohing for them, their position knovm to th 
natives, not one of whom virould betray them But with th 
surrender of Man Singh an mitire change was inaugurate! 
The people of Cential India snirendered with him.* 


For Tdntia Topfa diary of the events of ^he campaign, vida Appendix B. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

THE XniAL OF THE KING OF liEHLl, AND THE QUEEN’s 
TEOCLAMATION. 

japture of Mdn Smgh and Tantid Topf produced all over 
m and southern India an effect similar to that realised 
le pacification of Oudh m the north-western Piovinces 
nutiny was now stamped out. The danng of the soldier 
0 give place to the sagacity and hieadth of view of the 
.man. 

ne months before the final blow had been struck, when 
the rebels had lost every stronghold and been 
dnven to take refuge in the wooded hills and the 
dense jungles which abound abke on the northern 
ler of Oudh and in cential India, Hei Majesty the Queen 
[eemed it advisable to issue a proclamation to hei Indian 
cts, a message of mercy to those who still continued to 
, of promise to all Before referring more particulaily to 
iroclamation, it will be advisable to refer to some of the 
a which rendered its issue at the end of 1858 paiticulaily 
ible 

e titular soveieign of India, the King of Dehli, had been 
brought to trial in the Pnvy Council Cliambei of 
M of the palace, the Dfwani-Khdss, on the 27th of Januaiy, 
1868 Pour charges were bi ought against him 
The first accused him, when a pensioner of the 
h Government, of encouragmg, aiding, and abetling the 
IS in the Climes of mutiny and rebellion against the {State, 
cond, of encouraging, aiding, and abetting his own son and 
inhabitants of Dehli and the noith-west Provinces of 
to rebel and wage wai against the State , the third, of 
^ proclaimed himself leigning king and sovereign of 
and of absemhhng foices at Dehli, and of encouraging 
to w'age war against the British Government; the 
, of havmg, on the 16 th of May, feloniously caused, or of 
5 been accessory to, the death of forty-nine people of 
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ropean and mixed European descent, and of having subse- 
mtly abetted others in mni^ermg European ofioers and 
er English subjects. After a trid conducted vrith great 
lence, and which extended ovei foity days, the king was 
nd guilty of the main points in the charges, and sentenced 
be transported for life. E\ entually he was taken to Pegu, 
eie he ended his days in peace * 

lean while it had been necessary in England to find a scape- 
t for all the blood which had been shed in 
shing the mutiny — an event, which, though it 
ned at first to give a shock to the prestige of 
^land, had been the means of displaymg a power greater and 
e Goncentiated than that with which the woild had credited 
The reconqueitt of India is, indeed, the most marvellous 
itaiy achievement of any times, ancient oi modem. If 
la had at that time been under the rule of the Crown, the 
nral scape-goat would have been the Ministry of the day. 
it was, the blow fell upon the grand old Company which had 
sod the early conquests on the eastern coast of Hindustan 
il they had developed into the most magnificent empire 
jeot to an alien race which the world has ever seen. The 
t India Company had not deserved its fate, 
lule had been better and purer, more adapted 
the ciicumstances of the gieat dependency panj, 
n would have been possible had its acts and 
ers been subject to the fluctuations of party feeling. True, 
lad committed some faults , but it is a lemaikable fact, 
3Cially in later years, that it had been diiven into the coin- 
sion of those faults by the Mmistry of the day. 

B remark especially applies to the ” crime,” so to fiSSS ste 
ik, of the mutiny I call it a crime, because the 
li; of Directors were summoned before the bai of ohared inby 
ho opinion to answer for it, and were condemned 
n it Now, if, as I believe, the mutiny was due 
i great measure to the acts of the Government of Loid 
housie, to the denial of the right to adopt, to the shook to 
lie morality caused by the annexation of Oudh and especially 
the manner in which that annexation was carried out, then, 
Government of England was equally guilty with the Court 


For report of the statement made for the prosecation at the ti lal and Sir John 
cnee’s report, vide Appendix 0. 
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of Directors, for it was ihat Government which moie th 
sanctioned the annexation and the antecedent acts to wmcn 
have referred. But in times of excitement justice almost alwa 
sleeps. The scai)e-goat was of the very kind which suited t 
public humoui He old-fashioned, pursy, and defencele 
Against linn every interest was arrayed The Ministiy, whi 
wanted hi-j patron.age, the outsider, who saw an opening 
the ‘ covenanted * services , the doctrinaire, on whose mind t 
idea of a double government grated harshly, th( 
and other classes combined to cast stones at hi 
The great Company was unable to withstand t 
an ddwm ed pressure It foU, but it fell not without regret a 
with an honoured name On the 2nd of August 18 
the Queen signed the Act which transferred its functions to t 
Crown. 

No sooner had this act bean accomplished than it devolv 
upon the first Minister of the Crown, the late Ei 
liordDerty of Derby, to draw up for submission to the Queer 
JwuKn proclamation, forthwith to be issued by Her Majes 
a?” m Council, in which should be set forth the pn 
Qa^ oiples on which the admmistration of India shot 
in the future be conducted The oiroumstam 
which followed the preparation of the first draught of the pi 
clamation by Loid Derby have been given to the world on t 
highest authority m a woik which has brought home to eve 
En glish man and every Englishwoman the enormous loss si 
tamed by the country in the prematuie death of the illustrio 
prince whose noble life it so touchingly and so giaoeful 
records * There were expressions m that draug 
seemed to Her Majesty and to Prince Albt 
m one case to invert, m another to express feobl 
the and meaning they were anxious to convey In t 
memoiandum with which the objections to the 
points were conveyed to Lord Derby, Hei Majes 
expiessed in noble language the sentiments by which she w 
animated towaids the great people of whom she was about 
become the Empiess, Empress in reality, though not th 
actually in name. “ The Queen would be glad,” continued t 
memorandum, after lefemng to the objections taken to t 
original draught of the proclamaluon, ** if Loid Derby would wii 
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uself 111 Ills excellent language, beaiing in mind tliat it is 
aale sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred millions 
asteiu people on assuming the diiect government over 
, and, after a bloody war, giving them pledges which her 
e reign is to redeem, and explainmg the principles of her 
nmeut Suoh a document should breithe fbelings of 
osity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and point out 
>rivileges wbicdi the Indians will receive m bemg placed 
equality with the subjects of the Bntish Diown, and the 
erity following in the tram of oivihsation ” 
ore the memorandum containmg these noble words had 
ed Lord Derby, that minister, warned by a 
'om from Lord Malmesbury, then in attendance tiou anti^ 
e Queen, that Her Majesty was not satisfied 
the proclamation, had turned his attention to 
raught, and discovering in it instinctively the faults which 
een noticed by the Queen and Pnnce Albert, had lecdst it 
amended form it met every objection, and coriesponded 
ly to the wishes of ^e august I^dy in whose name it was 
issued to the people of India. 

j proclamation, as finally approved by Her Majesty, ran as 

rg — 

lotoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
lorn of Gicat Britain and Ireknd, and of the tion. 
les and Dependeiioies thereof in Europe, Asia, 

., America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the Faith 
hereas, for divers weighty reasons, we haie resolved, by 
mth the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
iral, and Commons m Parliament assembled, to take upon 
ves the Government of the teintoiies in India, heretofore 
istered in trust for us by the Honourable East India 
my. 

>w, thorefoie, wo do by these presents notify and declaie 
by the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon 
ves the said government, and we hereby call npon all oui 
ts within the said temtones to be faithful and to bear 
llegiance to us, our bens ond successors, and to submit 
fives to the authority of those whom we may hereafter 
ime to time see fit to appoint to admimster the govei nment 
aftid territories, in our name and on our behalf 
id we, reposmg especial trust and confidence in the loyalty, 
, and judgment, of our nght trusty and well-beloved 
V. 
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iTism and Conncillor, Charl(» JoLn Viscount Canning, do 
)re 1 >y constitute and appoint lum, the said Viscount Canning, 
be our First Viceioy and Govemor-Geneial in and ovoi oui 
id teiritones, and to administer the govomuient thcieof in 
11 name, and geneially to act in our name and on our behalf, 
ibjeot to such orders and regulations as he shall, from time to 
me, receive fiom us thiough one of our piincipal Seciotarics of 
ate 

“ And wo do heieby confiim in their several offices, civil and 
ilitary, all peisons now employed in the soivico of the 
onourable East India Company, subject to our future pleasnie, 
id to such laws and regulations as may heieafter be oiiactod 
“ We hereby announce to the native princes of India that all 
eaties and engagements made with them by or under the 
thority of the Honourable East India Company aio by ns 
oepted, and will be scrupulously mamtamed , and wo look fm 
e like observance on their part 

“ We desiie no extension of our present teiritorial possessions , 
id, while we wiU permit no aggressions upon oui dominions or 
ir lights to bo attempted with impunity, wo shall sanction no 
loroaohment on those of others We shall respect the lights, 
gnity, and honour of native princes as our own, and wo desii o 
at they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
ospenty and that social advancement which can onlj l)o 
cured by internal peace and good government. 

“We hold ourselves bound to the natives of oni Indian 
intones by the same obhgatiraiB of duty which bind us to all 
ir other subjects, and those obhgations, by the blessing of 
Imighty God, we shall faithfully and consciondously fulfil. 
“Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Chnstianity, and 
knowledgingwith gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
ie the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any 
our subjects. We declare it to be our Eoyal will and 
3 asure that none be in anywise favoured, none niolostod oi 
iquieted, by leason of their religious faith or obseivancos, but 
it all sliall ahke enjoy the equal and impaitial protection of 
3 law , and we do stnotly chaige and enjoin all tliose who 
ly be in authonfy under us that they abstain from all intoi- 
ence with the leligious belief or worship of any of oui 
ijects, on pain of our highest displeasure. 

‘And It 18 our further will fliat, so fai as may bo, our 
ijects, of whatever laoe oi creed, be freely and inipaitially 
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uitted to offices lu onr service, the duties of wliicli they may 
qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
chaige 

‘We know and lespect the feelings of attachment with which 
) natives of India legord the lands inherited by them from 
ui ancestors, and we desire to protect them in all rights 
ineoted therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the 
ite, and we will that, generally, m framing and adminis- 
mg the law, due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, 
d customs of India 

‘ We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been 
mght upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have 
seivcd their countrymen by false reports, and led them into 
an lebelhon Our power has been shown by the suppression 
that rebellion in the field , we desire to show our meicy by 
rdoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, but 
10 desire to return to the path of duty 

“ Already m one piovinoe, with a view to stop the further 
usion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
minions, oar Viceroy and Govemor-deneral has held out the 
peotation of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majontj?’ of 
ose who, in the late unhappy disturbances, have been guilty 
offences against our Government, and has declared the 
inishment which will be inflicted on those whose crimes 
ace them beyond the reach of forgiveness We approve and 
nfinn the said act of our Viceroy and Governor-General, and 
I further announce and proclaim as follows — 

“ Our clemency wiU be extended to aH offenders, save ^d 
cept those who have been or diall be convicted of having 
lectly taken part in the murdei of British subjects 
“With regard to such, the demands of justice forbid the 
ercise of mercy 

“ To those who have willmgly given asylum to murderers, 
lowing tbftTn to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
stigators m revolt, their lives alone can be guaranteed , but, 
appointing the penalty due to such persons, full consideration 
ill be given to the oiroumstanora imder which they have been 
duoed to thiow off their allegiance, and large indulgence will 
5 shown to those whose crimes may appear to have originated 
L a too credulous acceptance of the false reports circulated by 

^f/^^^^^ters in arms against the Government we herebj 

T 2 
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piomise unoonclitional pardon, amnesty, and oWivion of a 
ofiFenoea against ourselves, our crown and dignity, on tlie 
return to "^eir liomes and peaceful pursuits 

“It IS our Royal pleasure tliat these teims of grace ai 
amnesty should be extended to all those who comply with the 
conditions before tlie fiist day of January next 

“ When, by the blessing of Ptovidenoe, internal tranquiUil 
shall be restoied, it is our earnest desiie to stimulate tl 
peaceful industry of India, to promote woiks of public utilit 
and impiovement, and to administer its Government for tl 
benefit of all our subjects resident therein In their piosperit 
will be our btrength, in their contentment our seourity, and i 
their giatitude our best leward And may the God of all pow( 
grant unto us, and to those in authority under us, strength i 
carry out these our wishes for the good of our people.” 

On the 1st of November, 1868, this noble pioolamation w£ 
published to the prmces and people of India. I 
mtttiSnpuij- Calcutta, at Madras, at Bombay, at Labor, at iigr. 
iished ^ at Allahdb&d, at Dehli, at R&ngiin, at Lakhnao, i 
Maisiir, at Kaidohi, at Ndgpdr, and at eveiy oiv 
and military station in India it was jpubhcly rea 
on that day with every accompaniment of ceremonial splendoi 
which could give importance to the occasion in the eyes of th 
natives Tianslated into all the languages and many of tb 
dialects of India, it was, at the same time, tram 
touted'*’*'^*' nutted to all the native piinces, and was distribute 
by thousands for the edification of those of lowe 
rank and position The first Ticeroy of India used all th 
means m his powei to acquaint the native prince 
and people that, transferred to the suzerainty an 
rule of the Queen, they might rely upon the stnt 
° observance of all engagements enteied into wit 
them by the Company , that her Majesty desired no extensio 
of her dominions, but would respect the nghts, the honour, on 
the dignity of the pnnces of her empire, ^at, while thm 
religion would not be interfered with, the anoient nghti 
customs, and usages of India would be maintained , that neithe 
caste nor creed should be a bar to employment m hei seivict 
Lord Cannmg took every caie, at the same tunc 
r^iBrtrain rebels still in arms should have oognizanc 

^ of the full and giaoious terms offered them, term 
which practically restoied life and seourity to al 
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16 who had not taken part in the murder of Biitish suh- 

9 . 

'he ;^roolamafion was received by all classes throughout 
ia with the deepest enthusiasm. The princes 
landowners especially regaided it as a charter 
ch would render their possessions secure, and 
ir rights — ^more especially the right, so precious Swims, 
them, of adoption —absolutely inviolate The 
pie in general welcomed it as the document which closed 
the wounds of the mutiny, which declared, in effect, that 
rones were to be bygones, and that thenceforward there 
uld be one Queen and one people Many of the ^ 
els still in tlie field — all, in fact, except those 
lOlutely irreconcilable — took advantage of its provisions to 
down their arms and to submit to its easy 
iditions In the gioat towns of India, natives of Thonntives 
iry religion and oieed, the Hindus, the Muham- ua!irowJ« “ 
dans, theParsis, mot in numbeis to diaw up loyal 
li esses expressive of their deep sense of the tuae ^ 
leficent feelings which had prompted the proola- 
tion, of their gratitude for its contents, and of their loyalty 
the pereon of the illustrious Lady to whose rule they had 
m transfeired. 

With tho issue of the proclamation the story of the mutiny 
3 uld fitly close But those who have accompanied 
I so far wiU have seen that in Oudh and in central ^ mutiny 
dia the woik of waifaie was prolonged for six 
mths after its piomulgation. In this thoie is, 
wever, only a seeming misplacement In the np^oared 
Qgles on the Oudh frontiei and of contra! India 
ere survived for that peiiod mon who wore more maraudorf 
an soldiers — ^men whose contmiial rebellion was but remotely 
unacted with tho oiiginal cause of tho mutiny, who hai. 
ended too deeply to hope for forgivonoss In one notabh 
stance, indeed, that of Mdn Singh, the quarrel was in no souse 
lonseqiienco of the mutiny. It was a quarrel between a b.iroi 
d hiB feudal lord. Yet it was that quairel, not tho mutiny 
ir any fact connected with the mutiny, which kept th< 
immions of Sindhia in continual distuibance for more thai 
X months. When Man Singh surrendered, those distuibance 
ased. 

As far as related, then, to the actual mutineois, with but 
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V exceptions to the Sipdhis, and to all the landowners in 
Bntwh territories, the proclamation of tiiie Qneen 
atimthe" was, in Very deed, the end and the beginning — ^the 
newer® end of a conflict which had deluged the country 
with blood, the begmning of an era full of hope, 
ke for the loyal and the misguided, for the prince and the 
asant, for the owner and foi the cultivator, for every class 
d for eveiy creed. 

One woid more The history of military events has neces- 
ily almost entirely monopolised the pages of a woik the 
jeot of which was to lecord the use, the piogress, and the 
ppression of the Great Mutiny. In the course of the narrative 
have followed so closely the movements of the military 
nbatants that I have been unable to devote to occurrences in 
itncts purely civil the attention which the heroic officers who 
jntamed those districts deserved The time has arrived 
len this defect should be remedied In the volume which 
lows this, then, will be found a record of the events which 
rnrred, so far as I have been able to ascertain them, in the 
'eral divisions and distncts which formed the provinces under 
} rule of the several governors, heutenant-governors, and 
ef commissioners who held office in 1867 - 8 . 
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BOOK XVII. 


CHAPTER L 

lllE CAUSES OF THE MUTINY. 

EJvEN before Ibe last embeia of the mutiny had been tiamp] 
3ut, the question which had from the first puzzled 
every man, fiom the Qovernor-Qenoral in tJounoil ttlo’muSu 
to the subaltern in his modest bungalow, the 
question as to the oiiginal cause of the mutiny became i 
burning question of the day. It was a question whioh requii 
a complete and accurate reply, because prompt reoi ganisat 
was necessary, and to carry out a complete soheme of 
organisation a knowledge of the ciicumstances which 1 
caused the collapse of the system to be reorganised was 
dispensable. 

On this question the opinion of no man was looked forwi 
to with so much eagerness, so much anxiety, and, I 
may add, with so much ounosity, as the opinion of tlic 
the great Indian official whose daring and unselfish opinion o 
policy had made possible the storming of Dehll. It 
was very natural that this should be so. Few men 
had associated more with the natives than Sir John Lawren 
few men had moie thoroughly pierced to the core 
tho national ohaiacter, and few men possossed a 
more complete power of mental analysis. People, Bhou&b 
for the most part, did not stop to lemember that, 
with all his gifts, Sir John Lawienoe had ever been tho paiij 
of a school— a school opposed to the tenure of land 
by groat families, that he had favoured Lord 
Balhousie’s policy of annexation; and that, although 
he was thoroughly acquainted with tho feelings of tho e 
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Itiiral class, lie contemned those of the lar^e proprietois, 
and that he knew little of the Sipahis. Further- 
’™ more, and especially, that he possessed no personal 
lowledge of Oudh and of its people 

It ill readily be believed, then, that when the opinion of 
c John Lawrence was published it gave satisfaction only to 
the heedlei-s many, none at all to the thinking tew 
emntiny** After an exhaustive argument, Sir John Lawrence 
the ai rived at the conclusion that the mutiny was due 
^oniy to the greased oaitridges, and to the gi cased cart- 
ridges only The public emplauded a result so 
lufiful in its simplicity, so easy of compiehension. It 
med so entirely with the ideas of men who never take the 
uble to think for themselves, that by the masses, which are 
inly composed of such men, it was promptly and thankfully 
^ accepted With them it remains still the un- 

answerable reason for the mutiny of the Indian 
aremted consider that to declaie 

that the greased cartridges caused the mutiny was 
all respects similar to the declaration of a man who, if asked 
at causes a gun to discharge, should reply — the powdei 
ae it IS that the powder, when exploded, forces out the 
Jet but who Ignites the powdei ^ That the greased 
tridges were the lever used in many instances to excite the 
ahis IS incontestable, they weie explosive substances But, 
ugh explosive, they had been peifectly harmless had the 
ids of the Sipdhis not been prepared to act upon them in 
same manner that the peioussion-cap acts upon gunpowdoi 
^ ^ It should never be forgotten that the gi eased 

tr^® cartridges were not the only instrument employed 
to create discontent in 1856-7. Before a gi eased 
iioyedto Cartridge had been issued the chapdtfs had been 
rtedis- cii Ciliated by thousands in many rural districts 

The chap&tf was, it is true, a weapon far less 
feet than the gi eased cartridge It wai, nevertheless, 
ioiently adapted to the comprehensions of the class to whom 
las addressed — the class given to agncnlture. To minds, 
chi- impressionable, suspicious, prompt to receive 

/ ideas, the ohapdtf acted as a warning of an im- 
pending calamity A Hindu can conceive nothing 
e dreadful than a violation of his caste and his religion. 
! conclusion wms a foiegone one The receipt of the 
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foreshadowed a great attempt to he made to upset 
nal religion 

1 we might even grant, then, foi the sake of argument, 
gieased cartridges weie not in themselves harmless, 
lap&tfs certainly were so. But it was these harmless 
which stiried up the rural populations, 
those in Oudh and in Bundelkhand, to 
je in the lebellion What becomes, then, of the c^pStb 
La wren oe’s conclusion ’ It simply vanishes. to 

led oartiidges became dangerous only when end 
)thers as a means to an end Before the 
.he leaders of the revolt were ripe the cartridges and 
itfs were nothing more than gunpowder stored in a 
When the opportune moment arrived, when the 
the Sipahia and the agricultural olisses had been 
I to receive any ideas, howevoi absurd, then the oait- 
d the chapdtis were rammed into them, and were 

lat was it that made the minds of the Sipdhis, what 

bat made the minds of the agnculturul 

one to conceive suspioions alike regarding 

sed cartridges and the chapdtfs? The mutiny 

.0 these two questions will bring us to the 

e of the mutiny Sir John Lawrence’s condusions 

pushed to their legitimate issue He named only one 

ans 1 must go back to the cause 

I express my own opinions on the matter I think it 

Bi that I should state the views of some 

il and well-educated natives, with whom I op^a as to 

the opportunity of discussing the subject 

mise that it is not an easy matter to obtain 

opinions of native gentlemen on matteis regarding 

jy know, not only that those opinions would be dis- 

3 the listener, but that his ignorance of aught but the 

1 life of a native of [position, his absolute want of 

0 regarding the religious obligations which affect 
ught of his life, act as a bar to comprehension There 
Inglishmen, for instance, oven amongst those who have 
ig in India and who have obtained credit there for 
iding the native ohaiaotei, who will not be amazed at the 

1 regarding the origin of the mutiny, or rather of the 
iich led up to it, which I am about to place on record 
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gieased cartridges became dangerous only when end 
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ds of the Sipdhis and the agnculhiial classes had been 
luoted to receive any ideas, however absuid, then the oart- 
,es and the chapdtis wcie rammed into them, and were 
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ut what was it that made the minds of the Sipdhis, what 
it that made the minds of the agricultural 
ses pi one to conceive suspicions ahke regarding 
greased cartridges and the chapdtis? The muuay 
vers to these two questions will bring us to the 
cause of the mutiny. Sir John Lawrence’s conclusions 
e not pushed to their legitimate issue. He named only one 
10 means 1 must go back to the cause 
efure I express my own opinions on the matter I think it 
' piopei that I should state the views of some ^ 
ighttul and well-educated natives, with whom I op^a as to 
B had tho opportunity of discussing the subject 
ly premise that it is not an easy matter to obtain 
loal opinions of native gentlemen on matteis regarding 
oh they know, not only that those opinions would lie dis- 
oful to the listenoi, but that his ignorance of aught but tho 
nhcial life of a native of position, his absolute want of 
wlodgo legal ding the religious obligations which affect 
y thought of Ins life, act as a bar to comprehension There 
tew Englishmen, for instance, oven amongst those who have 
'od long in India and who have obtained oiedit there for 
orstanding tho native character, who wiU not be amazed at tho 
ilation regarding the origin of tho mutiny, or rather of tho 
jos which led up to it, which I am about to place on record 
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the roal opinion of thonglitfnl and educated natives of India 
at it IS their real opinion I, who enjoyed special opiioitunities 
conversing with them witiiout restraint, and who possessed 
nr confidence as far as an Englishman con possess it, Icuow 
»st certainly And, whit is more, there aie liMiig men, 
glishmen, whose oppoitunities have hcen even gieatoi, and 
10 have communicated to me impressions ahsolutoly ooii- 
ning my views on the subject From one of these gentlemcu, 
■eifect linguist, and whoso opportunities have been iiiiiivallod, 
lave received the following reply to my queiy as to the cause 
which the educated Hindus with whom ho was in the habit 
associating attributed the mutiny “ In the opinion of the 
loated natives of India,” was his answoi, “ the gross wiongs 
lioted on Ndna Sdhib ; the injustice done to Kunwni Singh , 
i injuries infiioted on the Bdni of Jhdnsi, the seizin e of the 
igdom of Oudh, the fraudulent embozzleineiit peipotiated 
ih regard to the Bdo of E^wf, and the scoies of Icssei wiongs 
ae in lecMess msolenoe to the landowners under the adminis- 
.tion of the north-west provinces Were Indians ever to 
ite their account of the causes of the mutiny, it would astoniish 
my in this country.” 

Those views may be disputed Indeed, I am coiifidont that 
t one ex-Indian official among a hundred will load them with 
ght but a contemptuous smile It requires that a man sliall 
ve lived with the educated natives as intimate fiiends asBooialo 
rether in Europe that he should be able to undei’btnnd it 
lere is too little of such intercourse in India In foot, it is 
ly those officers who have enjoyed the opportunity of a long 
lidence at a native court to whom the (mance of such iiitoi- 
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use is available. 

Cn the fiist edition of this volume I expressed as my own an 
opimon in entire conformity with the geneial views 
I have just quoted as the views of the natives of 
India as to the origin of the great outbreak I wrote 
— and I may say that time, and a subsequent visit to 
MOT an India, have confirmed my view — The real cause of 
^le. the mutiny may be expiessed in a condonsod form 
in two words -bad faith It was bad faith to our 
idhis which made their mmds prone to suspicion, it was 
• poHoy of annexation, of refusing to Hiudu chiefs the por- 
ssion to adopt, with them, a necessaiy leligious rite, of 
Idenly brmgmg a whole people under the operation of complex 
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les to wlaoh. they were uuaeoustomeQ, as in Oudh, in t 
gar and Naihadfi. territory, and in Bundelkhand, and o 
eaches of customB more saoied to the natives than laws, whi 
used the large landowners and the lural population agaii 
6 Biitish rule” This was my opinion then, and it is, 
issihle, moie strongly my opinion now. I shill proceed 
pport it hy examples 

The had faith towards the Sipdhis goes bock so far as t 
iriod immediatdy succeeding the first Afghdu war. 

I that wai the Sipdhis had behaved splendidly, 
ey had fought well, they had suffered piivations sipdhjs, 
ithout a murmur, they had borne with cheerfulness 
)sence from their couutiy and their families, in a cause whi 
as only theirs because it was the cause of then foreign maste 
recollect well mcctmg in 1844 at Allahdbdd a political offi< 
hose conduct during his mission at Herat can never be m( 
oned without admiration — the late D’Arcy Todd Speaking 
e of the difficulties of his pomtion at lleidi, D’Aroy 
odd stated that but for the zeal, the enei gy, and tioa whou 
le fidehty of the few Sipdhis who weie with him 
i could not have stayed at Heidt , ho added, 

When pioperly tieated the Bengal Sipdlii will go anywh< 
id do anytmng *’ Well, these men returned from Afghdnisti 
umediately aiterwards wo annexed Sindh, The Ben| 
pdhis were sent to garrison a country then notonously i 
salthy. How were they treated? The time- 
moured rule which provided that they should fouu*towfl 
‘ceive a fixed extra food allowance on proceeding them in ti 
► certain localities was rescinded, in one instance fieStom' 
‘ter the men had reached one of the indicated 
calities, in another instance when the regiment was in f 
arch to it. Is it to be wondered at that the men grumb] 
id then actually refused to march? They committed 
lolence They simply said, “You aie guilty of 
id faith , we contracted to entoi your service The Gove 
id to perform all the duties entrusted to us on th“Sh 
irtam conditions, of which the payment to us of fiirdociini 
K)d allowance under certain circumstances was 
le. We have fulfilled our share of the contract, which tho 
id now you refuse to fulfil your share We dedino 
I woik until you fulfil it ” In equity the Sipdhis 
ere right, but the Q-oveinment, instead of soothing th( 
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0 d in a liigli-liandecL manner, disbanded one legiinont and 
erely punished the men of another 

This conduct produced a very bad effect thiougliont the 
Indian army It was felt in every leginient that 
idncISon the woid of the Government could no longer bo 
I Indian depended upon Neveitheloss, no open indignation 
was manifested The Satlaj campaign ensued, and 
im the Sipahis fought well. The annexation of the Punjab 
owed. Then succeeded a long period of quiosconco— a pui lud 
mg which seeds, sown some time before, took loot, spiang 
and blossomed into legnlations fraught with daugoi to the 
upline of the Indian ai my 

”110 natives of India servo a mastci well when once ho has 
shown himself capable of wielding authoiity But 
Mrf t’te" authoiity slacken, or, woise still, should 

Sening they find out that the Government they servo has 
Dmand ^ disposal the means not only of shaking 

, afflLcra but evou of upsettmg it, then the nominal master 
wielding it ceases to be their leal master , the 
istance of his powei vanishes, the shadow only remains 
e occurrences in the Indian army duiing the seveial years 
nediatoly preceding 1857 completely illustrate this asseition 
foimer days, lu the time of Lake, in the time of Hustings, 
I even latci, the commanding oifioei of a native logiment was 
leme m all matteis of discipline Eesponsiblo inimediutoly 
ns divisional oommandoi,he could piomote, he could i educe, 
could punish But, as time passed on, men woio appointed 
the general staff of the Indian oimy whoso visions bocamo 
ided and whose biams became turned by the an of tho now 
ions to which they had been transfeired Forgetting thoir 
a legiinental experience, not coiing to know that tho loutino 
tern which suits a British legunont foimed of men taught to 
y the law, no matter by -whom administeied, is not a^ plicable 
a legiment composed of Asiatics hied to obey the man in 
Dse hands they see authority centied and him only, those 
1 began, step by step, to mtiodnce tho Biitish system into 
native army It would take too long to toll how grududly 
leal powei of the commanding officer was undeimincd , how 
Sipahi was, by degrees, taught to look upon him, not as .i 
erior who must bo obeyed, but os a very falliblo moital, 
aliarly liable to eii, and against whose lightest oxoroiso ot 
lioiity he had the light to ajipeal to tiio one central power, 
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the Commancler-in-Chief Suffice it to say that this procesE 
sapping the powers of the commanding officer was earned tc 
meat an extent that immediately piior to the mutiny 
5ie Sip&hiB had lost all respect foi the authoiity he 
only nominally wielded Nor had the Sipahi im- policy” ' 
hibed for the Commandei-in-Chief the feeling which 
he had ceased to enteitain towards his commanding officer 
him the Commander-in-Chief was but a name , he was a 
figure, living m the clouds of the Himdlayas, laiely, often nev 
seen, but whose interposition enabled him to defy 
his own colonel and to set disoipline at nought ' mines the 
The extent to which this interpMition was exercised 
before the mutiny was danger ous in the extreme It 
succeeded before 1857 m weakening the influence of all t 
regimental officers, and m imderminmg the discipline 
the army. 

1 have said that the refusal of the Government of India 
1843 to act up to their contiact with regard to the 
Sip&his sent to occupy Sindh had been felt through- 
out the Indian army. Immediately subseijuent to MUon i^ 
that event, the piooess of undermining the powers andTsss 
of commanding officers had made swift progress. 

When, then, in 1852, the Government most unadvisedly aga 
attempted another breach of contract, the Sip^his, demoralisi 
by the process I have alluded to, were even more inolined 
resent it. 

The breach of contract refeiied to occurred in this manne 
With the exception of six or seven regiments the 
SipAhis of the Bengal aimy weio enlisted for oftilereei 
service in India only, they were never to be re- mentsofti 
quired to cross the sea But with the view of enUa 
supplying the necessities of the state m Arakdn 
and the Tenasseiim provmces, six or seven legi- 2 m”"* * 
luents had been specimly raised for general service, 
and these regiments weie mvanably despatched thither by si 
whenever their services were there required. Lord Dalhousi 
howevoi, who had ridden roughshod over so many natn 
customs, consideied that he might set aside this one also A 
coidingly, when, during the Buimese wai, he wanted to sei 
an additional legiment to Burmah, instead of despatching 
general soivice regiment or of mviting a regiment to voluntee 
he ordered a regiment stationed at Bariackpiii to procei 
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lutliei Tlie men of tlie legiment refused to go. “ Ton asl 
Lord Dal- '“®»” *^^7 embark upon a service for whicl 

houBte a^ we liave not enlisted, and whicL many of us regarc 

imperilling our caste We will not do it ” Loit 
“act wia Dalhousie was forced to submit. He was veij 
^ angry, but there was no help foi it 
But the lesult on the minds of the Sipdhis was most discs 
trous For the fiist time m the history of Indie 
^sui^ the orders of the Governor-General had been sue 
clp5ne.“‘*'^ oessfully resisted It was little 1o the purpose tc 
^ * argue that the Governor-General had exceeded hit 
oweis the blow to the discipline of the native army was not 
he less deadly 

The minds of the Sipaliis weie under the influence of this 
blow, and by the insane action of the head-quartei 
tlon of Oudh. staff they were becoming more and moie leleased 
from the bands of discipline towards their own 
fficeis, when the annexation of Ou^ took place. How thus 
fleeted them I shall state os briefly as possible 
A very large pi opoition of the aimy of the Bengal Presidency, 
and a smaller propoition of the army of the Bombay 
BsfwSoiSe Presidency, uere reciuited fiom &e kingdom ol 
Company a Oudli. It IS Scarcely too much to afBim that there 

was not a single agiicultural family in that country 
^ot represented by at least one of its 
ondh’had membeis in the Indian army Service in that .inny, 
her^own jjj offered no inconsiderable advantages to the 
subjects of the king of Oudh It made them clients, 
ad favoured clients, of the paramount powei Every Sipdhi 
-■as, so to speak, represented at the court of Lakhnao by the 
ntish Besident His commanding officer was authorised to 
ank any petition he might present addressed to the Eesident, 
ad the fact that the Besident had received such petition en- 
ired substantial justice to tbe claims of the petitioner at the 
ands of the couit of Lakhnao Every one familiar with the 
oikings of a native court will at once recognise the value at 
hich seiMce in the Indian army was rated by the natives of 
udh By accepting such service they obtained an all-powoiful 
l\ooate to plead then cause whenever theii propeity might be 
ireatened, or then cl^ il rights endangered. 

The Nawdbs and Einp of Oudh had from the time of Warren 
[astmgs shown a loyalty to the British Government not to be 
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nipassed During tlie Afghan disasteis, the Gwdlidi can 
)aign, the battles on the Satlaj and in the Panjdb, 

)udh had been the miloh-oow of the paramount 

tower She had lent that power money, she had tbV^- 

riven her her best sons as soldiers, she had done 

ill that she could do to maintain unimpaired the Nawdbsnw 

elations between the lumoe independent only in oudif 

ns own country and the paramount oveiloid 

“ But,” exclaimed the advocates for annexation, “ she has mi 
rovemed” Misgoveinment is a relative term.* 
rheie can be no question but that m the English ^Svern< 
sense of the term theie had been no good govern- mmt one n 
ment m Ouclh But a kind of admmistrative system 
had, nevertheless, prevailed which induced the 
Sipdhis, after the term of their service under the British flj 
had expired, to settle in then: native country Moie than the 
after the natives of Oudh had had one year’s ex- 
perience of British government as admmistered by Majnsuai 
Mr Coverley Jackson and Mr Martm Qubbms, Uonfor 
they, one and all, evinced a strong preference for 
the native government which had been supeiseded. 

It is necepsaiy to take aH these circumstances into oo 
sideration when one analyses the effect which the 
annexation of Oudh produced upon the Sipdhis of 
the Bengal army In my belief that annexation 
gave them the greatest shock they had felt since the Sipiibts by 
occurrences, already adverted to, of 1843-4 It was 
the last and the most fatal blow to their belief in 
British honesty. That belief had been greatly shaken by f 
piocoedings ot Lord Dalhousie with respect to Knraulf, t 
dominions of the Bhonsld, and Jhdnsi The annexation of Ou 
juessed them still more closely. It made them leady to beco 
the tools of any adventurer 

It was not only that they beheld in that annexation a low 
ing of their own position as men represented at their sovereig 
court by a British Besident, though that was a blow um 

* We ask the attention of the reader to the recent eimosure of hnhery 
corruption ^ oflBciala appointed by Government made m the year 1888-9 by 
Crawfurd Gommission If this had occurred under a native adimnistratio 
would have been called “ misgov emment.” By what euphonious term Lord 1 
eharactenses it I have not yet heard. 
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wHch the Indian army yet reels, for it accounts foi the diffieult;; 

of procurmg recruits, which subsequently embarrassec 
SSeduna Government ^ They beheld in that act, and ii 
MoUii-r the manner in which it vas carried out, a delibeiab 
infringement of promises they had ever looked upoi 
as sacred — a lepayment for the good services o 
neaily a century, such as even the most abandoned amongs 
their oivn pnnces would have hesitated to enfoice 
These aie not statements made at random I was myself at 
eye-witness to the effect produced upon the Sipdhi 
by the order to annex Oudh It devolved upon me 
timed ot as Commissaiiat Officer of the K&nhpur division, t< 

BTipply carnage and piovisions foi the force which 
cruaaea Into nnder Outram, mossed the Ganges into Oudh at thi 
end of 1855 0\ei my house and office, which wen 
in the same compound, was a Sipdhi guard— i 
hdwaldar’s pirty Contrary to custom and to depaitmenta 
instructions, no written orders were given to me for the lequi 
Bitions. The expedition was to be a secret, I was told, and 
must obey veibm orders But, in spite of this mystery, thi 
destination of the foice became known before it set out to eveij 
Sipdhi in the cantonment — ^to every native m the town. Th' 
effect was alarming The natives had no doubt whatever as t> 
the real meaning of the demonstration. For the first time ii 
the memory of man an Fnglish regiment was about to marcl 
on Lakhnao, and on English regiment would march on Lahhna 
with but one object The agitation of the Sipdhi 
of my guard was most marked. It was with th 
wnmed, greatest difficuliy ihat I was able to control tlieir 
Had they had any warning of the intended move 
ment thw would, I am confident, have broken out then au' 
there The subordmates of the Commissariat Depaitmeni 
themselves greatly moved, assured me that a similar feelin 
was manifesting itself in every regiment in the place. I mad 
no secret of these manifestations I reported them in th 
proper quarter. I communicated them even to one of th 
officials, a man of remarkable gifts, who had accepted a hig 
bat In vain. ^ Oudh, but my warnings found no moi 

credence than did the warnings ot Cassandra The 
were remembered afterwards 

annexation of Oudh, keeping in view the way i 
which it was carried out, was, m \ery deed, the act whic 
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broke the trust of the Sip^his m their English masters. 1 
Iierpetration of that deed prepared their minds to 
receive and to believe any matter, however absurd 
in itself, which might betoken English perfidy a, 

How their minds were played upon I shall show laat^renin 
presently. Meanwhile, it is necessary that I should 
indicate how it was that the landowners and agii- 
cultural classes of India became impressed with the “ bad fait 
of their rulers 

The internal annexation policy inaugurated by Lord D 
houBie was, in many instances, based upon his refusal 
to reoognifce a right which the Hindus hold as an 
essenti^ part of their religion — ^the right to adopt princes, 
an heir on the failure of childien lawfully begotten 
In the early part of this volume I have spoken of of India lo 
the disaffection, the tenor, the hatred of the English 
which this policy produced in the southern Mai&thd 
oountry. Carrying out this principle, Lord Dalhousie h 
annexed the teintory of the Bhonslds, he had annexed t 
state of Jhdnsf, he had endeavoured to annex the state 
Kardulf, and had only been prevented by the interference 
the Home Government on a threatened motion in the House 
Commons Still he continued to hold the principle in t&rrm £ 
iver the hea^ of the princes and chiefs of India, and the fa 
uhat the policy of “ grab all ” was the policy, the paramou: 
lower, and might, on the occurrence of death without natur. 
leus, be applied to any coveted territory, produced, it is n< 
00 much to say, “ a tenor ” in the mmds of the Hmdu pimci 
hroughout India. 

But in another and a far more guiltless manner the Goven 
nent had sown the seeds of hatred in the minds of 
he representatives of great families whose ancestors 
hey had deprived of their dominions Two in- iir^niii'v 
tanoes of the action of this pohoy will occur at once Jo,®* 

0 the reader — Ndnd Sdhib and the Bdo of Kirwf dom 
[dud Sdhib was indubitably the lawful representa- 

Lve, accoiding to Hindu law, of the last of the Peshwds Whet 

1 dime, 1818, Bdjf Bdo sunendered to Sir John Malcolm, th 

burt of Directors considered that an annuity of eighty thousan 
ounds was more than an adequate compensation for the loss c 
a empire. Bdji Edo lived m the enjoyment of this ponsio 
early thirty-five yeais. When he died, in January 1863, Loi' 
VOL. V. u 
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Dalhoiisie refused either to recognise his adopted son or 1 
continue the pension 

According to European ideas this ruling was peifectly jus 
It stiictly earned out the agreement as undorstoo 
R^ngMnt hy Sir John Malcolm in 1818 But neither B&ji lid 
nor his retainers had so understood it. Such a setth 
mont would have been so repugnant to the ideas an 
customs of the races of Hindnstdn, that &ev could not be oi 
pected to understand it. As the son of Bdjf Bdo would ha\ 
succeeded that pnnee as Peshwd had he remained Peshwa, e 
would he succeed naturally to all the rights for which BdjI Ed 
had exchanged the dignity of Peshwd With them it was 
point of honour to recognise m the son, whethei begotten ( 
adopted, the successor to the titles and estates of his fathe 
Whether the English reoogni^d him or not, h dn& Sdhib wi 
still Peshwd in the eyes of every true Mardthd • The lefnw 
to recognise him and the stoppage of the pensic 
forced tiie heir of the Peshwd to conspiie. It ca 
Ninds^b easily be conceived how readily such a man, ooci 
pyiJig a fortified palace (dose to the Oudh frontie 
would hail and encourage the discontent whioli tl 
nefarious annexation of Oudh, as the natives considoied it, cou 
not fail to produce 

The story of the Edo of Efrwf,f whilst reflectmg still mo 
disadvantageously on tho conduct of the British Government, 
similar m character and in apphcation 

We see, then, how many of the prmces and the ohiefs ' 

* I recollect well, when I woa at Bondida in 1851-52, the Govornor-Gkmoru 
agent, Major Stewart, a man of great cnltnre and infonnabon, told mo that the 
was hving then, m extreme poverty, m the Miizfipth: jnngles, near Bandids 
man rocogmsed by the natives as the lineal descendant of Cb^it Singh, Bdjah 
Bunfirfis, expelled by Warren Hastings m 1781, and that to that day tho nativ 
salaamed to him and treated him with Gie respect due to the mler of ]^dnls. 

t Vide page 188-42, and Appendix A I may he penmttod to note he 
another mstance in which the Bntish Government has applied Hie wnTnA 'ami 
principle When in 1848-49 a war broke out with tho Sikhs, the •R’ihf of Ldh 
was a minor, nndci the guardianship of the British Government, and in no rospee 
responsible for the occurrences which led to the war Tet, although his irr 
spousibihty was officially admitted, he, the ward of the Bntidi Gmeiimiont, 
^tless child, was healed as though he was m all respects tho gndly part 
The British annexed his kingdom and gave him in exchange some mud of pr 
vision, which up to this day has never been dearly defined The matter li 
only to be senously examined for the injustice to become apparent Most of tl 
nobles of the Panjdb, who secretly fomented the wars of 1845 and 1848, we 
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[ndia m possession, and all tlie chiefs not in pos- 
jession, were predisposed to view with at least in- p,incipio 
iiflference any troubles which might assail their 
British over-lord. Incidents like that of the Bdjah o^arema 
Df Dilh6i£,* of KUnwar Singh of Jugdispur, driven 
nto revolt by the action of a revenue system which 
le did not understand, came at uncertain intervals to add to t 
jenoral mistiust Such incidents affected alike chieftain a 
retainer, noble and peasant, for, in almost every pait of t 
lountry, the retainers considmed then inteiests as bound 
with those of the former. 

It was when the mmds of all were thus distrustful that t 
mnexation of Oudh — of Oudh which had ever been 
faithful, always true and loyal — came to startle them ation^Uf ol 
stiU more It is just withm the bounds of possibility 
that, if the system intioduced by the English into 
Dudh had been administered in a conciliatoiy manner, t 
lesult might have been similar to that which was produced ii 
few years in the cential provinces But the Englishmen 
whom the admmistiation of the newly-unnexed 
province was intrusted were men with fixed ideas, 
which they lode to death , the slaves of a s^tom 
which had sown disaffection all over the North- noUtnuoD 
Western provinces and in Bundelkhand, and which 
they carried out without regard to the feelmgs and 
previous habits of those with whose lands and property th 
were dealing. In less than twelve months the losult was d 
xffeotion and dismay , the new settlement made every man 
Oudh an enemy to Biitish rule. 

With Oudh thus disaffected, the chiefs and the At the do 
territorial inteiost doubting and tiemblmg, with the cLitwm 
Sipdhis alienated and mistrustful, theie needed but 
3ne other element to produce insurrection. The SmiI- 
lountry, the army, the newly-annexed province were 
ilike leady for the machinations of conspnators. 

joenrod in the possoRsion of flioir eatatos, and theur position, under English x 
aos become trebly sccuro But Mahurujoh Dhulfp Singh, who was, I repca 
ncre child, innocent of intrigue, and the ward of the British Government, ' 
^nted m exchange for his kingdom and its princely revenues, and for his la 
pnvate estates, a life annuity only Can wo wonder that treatment of this s 
(Then fully rewsed by him, should upset fiie equihbrium of his mind to 
ixtent recently witnessed by the world f 
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The conspiratoiSjtoo, were ready Wto all those conspirator 
were may never certainly be known. Most of thei 
died and made no sign. It is, however, a fact b< 
mutiny bsyond question that the Manlavf of Faizdbdd — ^tl 
man who was killed at Powain — was one of then 


I have already given a sketch of the previous career of th 
lemarkable man * I have shown how, after the annexation < 
Oudh, he travelled over the north-westein piovinci 
on a mission which was a mystery to the Euiopoan 
how he was suspected even then of oonspiiinj 
Abundant proofs were subsequently obtained that a conspirac 
had been formed by some influential people in Oudh in tl 
interval between the annexation and the outbreak of tl 
mutiny Of this oonspiiacy the Maulavf was undoubtedly 
loader It had its ramifloations all over India — oeifainly . 

where the Maulavi stayed some time — and almost oe 
taiuly at Dehlf, at SUiath, at Patnd, and at Calcutta where tl 
ex-King of Oudh and a large following were residing. 

For some time there was one thing wanting to the oonspirato 
— ^the means, the mstrument— with which to kind 
to action the great body of their oountryme 
Especially were they at a loss how to devise 
scheme by which the minds of the Sipdhis servii 
throughout the Bengal Presidency should be sunn 
taneously affected They were in this perploxi 
when they heard of the new cartridge — a caitiid^ 
smeared with animal fat and which they were to 
was to be bitten. 


The 01 
thing want- 
ing to the 
succeaaof 
the con- 
spiracy 


the greased 
caruidge 


It was easy for them to make this discovery. Their spi 
were everywhere. The cartridges were open 
SrtKSto manufactured at Damdamah Eageily looking o 
found for a novelty to be introduced from Euio^ie into t, 
native army, they were the most likely men of t 
to detect the mstrument they required m the greased oaitndg 
They had no sooner found it titan they realised that it oc 
responded exactly to their hopes It was the weapon thi 
wanted Instantly the ohap&tis were distnbut 
therf^pdtis by thousands to the rural population, whilst mea 
cuiated. were employed to dissemmate in every mibta 
station in Bengal suspicion regarding the cartridg 
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To tell a body of Hindiis, already suspicious of their forei 
master, that they would be required to bite a cai t- 
ndge smeared with the fat of their saoied animal, Natural 
ind to tell Muhammadans that they would bo le- SSmis™* 
juired to bite a cartridge smeared with the fat of janiuimuw 
xn animal whose flesh was foibidden to them, was dau sipiuii 
l-antamonnt to tell them that their foreign mastoi 
mtended to make them bieak with their religion^ Oeitaiu 
bhdt result was produced. When, the new cartridges we 
ssued, suspicion and calumny had done their work T 
Sipdhis even believed that caitridges made of paper had be 
Peloniously tampered with; and, when they weie issued 
uhern, they broke into revolt 

In this lesser sense, then, and in this only, did the cartridg 
pioduce the mutiny. They were the instruments 
used by conspirators , and those conspirators were 
niccessful in then use of the instiuments only be- 
lause, in the manner I have endeavoured to point 
mt, the minds of the Sipdhis and of coitain sections of t 
population had been prepared to believe eveiy aot testifying 
bad faith on the part of their foieign masters 

1 have said that the mistrust of the Bntish faith had, towai 
ho year 1857, become os OTeat in the minds of the 
princes and chiefs and landowners of India as in the tionB*wii^ 
iiinds of the Sipdhis. Theie were, however, a few 
jxceptions, and, when the country rose, those ex- 
jeptions saved us I will briefly lofer to the most promino 
imongst them. 

In foul great provinces of our empire — ^in Oudh, in I 
bilkhand, in Bundelkhaud, and in the Siigar and 
Naibada territory— the great bulk of the people vina’a wiii 
oso against British rule. In western Bihai, using 
hat geogiapJiical expiession as inclusive of the 
listnots suboidinate to the Commissioner of Patna , in mai 
listiicts of the Alluhabdd division, ot the Agra division, and 
nany paits of the Mliath division, the risings of the people ai 
ho Sipdhis were almost simnltaneuiis in point of time. H, 
he revolt boon universal, had the chiefs, the people, and t 
hpdhis risen at one and the same moment, India 
jould not have been held. Fortunately for Bntish 
nterests, the groat prince who occupied the most 
jentral position in India, and whose action, had he rise 
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woultl have been felt to the extremities of western India, wa 
thronghout the crisis, loyal to hia suzerain Throughout tl 
period between the 12th of May and the 1st of September, 186* 
Sindhia held the fate of India in his hands. 

In anothei volume* I have described very briefly how 
was that, in an unexampled crisis m the fortunes of the peoia] 
with whom his ancestois had contended for empire, Smdhia di 
remain loyal I have shown that the loyalty di 
Hfs loyalty not pioceed from affection towards the Englisl 
kBeZipon His ministei and confidant, Dmkar Edo, had no lov 
“ffectio^for for our nation. Sindhia’s people v\ ere, almost to 
toa^opie man, against us. Yet Dmkai Edo used all hi 
great influence in favour of a loyal policy, and hi 
representations, backed by the solid aiguments of the able re 
presentative of the British power at the court of Sindhii 
Majoi Chaiteis Macpherson, pievailed over national sentimeni 
the solicitations of other cour4ners,and the boisterous demonstra 
Ij^ons of the people. The importance of the result to Englis 
interests cannot be over-estmiated Sindhi&’s loyalty alon 
made possible Havelock’s march on, and the retention o 
Ednhpdr. It acted at the same time on the rebel 
luaved wedge which pierces the centre of an armj 

dividing the wings, and preventing concentiatei 
action Nor, when, after the back of the rebellion had beei 
broken, SindhiA’s aimy revolted against himself, was the efiec 
much lessened. Smdhid’s great mfluence was still used foi th 
English 

In consideimg Sindhid’s loyalty m connection with the rising 
of others — of all, or almost all, the idjahs ani 
raiiiy^S of Oudh, of the chiefs in Eundelkhand 

onthe£.ct in the Sdgat and Narhadd territory, in the sonthen 
toi Mardthd country, and m western Bihdr— it is im 

^neroSri possible to shut OUT eyes to the fact that there hac 

been a marked difference m the behaviour of th' 
British Government towards Smdhid on the om 
Bide, and towards the rajahs and landowners of the oountrie 
mentioned on the other Under ciroumstauoes of a peouliarlj 
temptmg character, Lord Ellenborongh had behaved with till 
greatest generosity and forbearance towards Smdhid in 1844 
The Government had kept faith with him ever smoe. Th« 
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leader of tMs volume will see that towards the rfijahs « 
landowners of the other provinces mentioned the Bril 
Government bad shown neither generosity nor forheaiance 
some instances they had not even kept faith. It is scare 
necessary to point the moral. 

It IS, indeed, a very remarkable fact, and one which 
rulers of India at the present moment would do well 
to hear in mind, that in the several provinces and 
distncts traversed by our troops in 1857-8-9, the 
behaviour of the people ooiTesponded to the character 
of our rule. Thus, in the central pio\inoes, to 
which the regulation system had never penetrated, 
the people were I 03 al and contented, and refused all 

aid to Tdnti4 Topi. In ihe Sdgai and Narbadd 

terntono'i, in Oudh and in the districts bordering on 
that province, in the Agra division — in all of which the Bnl 
htind had been heavy, and the British acts opposed to 
national sentiment — the people showed a spirit of opposit 
a resolution to fight to the last, and in many cases a 
testation of their masters, such as no one wouLl before h 
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credited. Coses similar to that of the Bdjali of Dilhdrl, refer 
to m the earlier part * of this volume, had sown fai and w 
the seed of disaffection and revolt 

If these facts are, as I believe them to be, correct, we h 
not to go fai to seek the conclusion. The mutiny 
of the army and the insurrection m the provinces I The mm 
have named were the natural consequences of an 
attempt to govern a gieat Eastern empire according attempt 
to purely Western ideas. 

The civilisation, over-refined thoughit might be, of thousai 
of years was ridiculed by the loughei race which, 
scorning sentiment, regarded utilitarianism as its 
foundation-stone. The governing members of that piSpi™ 
race failed to recognise the great truth upon which 
their forefathers had built Hieir Indian empiie, that meoa 
the Western race can gam the confidence of the 
Eastern only when it scrupulously respects the long-ohens] 
customs of the latter, and impresses upon it the conviction that 
word IS better than its bond This is just the conviction whi 
durmg the thirty years immediately antecedent to 1856, 
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majority of the Hmdi&B and Muhammadans of India had be 
giadnally lotiiDg, and which m 1857 they had lost. 

If Lord Canning had had any idea m the early part of 18 
that the isolated onthrenks which then disturbed t 
general serenity weio part of an organised plot, 
would, I believe, have at once taken measuies 
meet the difficulty. Not that, at any time in 1857, he cot 
have pievented a mutiny, but he could easily have made betl 
arrangements to meet one I am far, however, from imputi 
any blame to Lord Canumg m this respect. He had b 
lecently amved m India His |)redecessoi, when maJang ov 
to biTYi ohaige of the empire, had eMpressed his conviction th 
e to India *^® coimtry been m so satisfactory 

MW o a, All the time the giound was undermine 

the train was being laid, the miners were at work But he 
was Lord Oannmg to know this? He inherib 
nShouawJ^ Lord Dalhousie’s councillors They were as satisfie 
o^iiiora* and as ignorant of the real state of the country, . 

was Lord Dalhousie Loid Dalhousie bad quittf 
India in a blaze of glory , and the new Govemoi -General, u 
used to the currents of Indian thought, could foi some montl 
only steer the vessel by the advice of the officers who had helpc 
to bring to Lord Dalhousie a renown far-reaching and seeming] 
well deserved 

But, in fact, upon no men did the news of the mutiny doscei 
with so startlmg a suipiise as upon the oouncillo 
Canning They could not comprehend i 
^ning Weeks and weeks elapsed before they could brin 
themselves to believe that it was anything moi 
than a fortuitous explosion at various pomts, each having n 
concert and no connection with the other The Home Seen 
tary^s assurances that the appiehensions expressed regarding ii 
nature were “ a passing and groundless panic,” that “ there i 
every hope that m a few days tranquillity will be restore 
throughout the piesidency,” testify to the ideas that filled th 
minds of these men The admission at least is due tp them tha 
they were honest — they believed what they saic 
But those sayings betrayed a complete ignorano 
thoMia of the country and of the situation. This ignorance 
this blindness to the fact that it was more even thai 
a mutiny of the Bengal army, and not merely t 
series of isolated revolts, with which they had to cope, wa. 
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Llustiated in a tlionsand wayn, but in none more strongly tha 
n the refusal to disarm regiments which weie known to I 
lutinous The oonsequenoes of this lefusal weie mosb seriou 
n the case of the regiments at Ddndpiir, the reader will ha\ 
sen that it brought revolt into western Bill dr, added euoj 
loualy to the dangers of Havelock, and even impeiille 
Ddlcutta 

How gieat Lord Canning really was, how small were h 
ounoillors, was shown when, having completely - 
haken off their influence, he stood alone and un- ning’sreai 
hackled at Allahdbdd in the early part of 1838 A 
ifferent man was he then fiom the Lord Canning beBtoodun 
f April and May 1857. His nature then displayed 
fcs real nobility His grasp of affairs, at Calcutta ap- 
larently so small, excited at Allahdbdd the admiration of all wh 
ame in contact with him Ho showed a truer insight into th 
uilitaiy position than the Commander-in-Chiel himself. It wf 
ntirely owing to Lord Canning’s insistanco that the oompaign i 
luhilkhand followed close upon the captuie of Lakhnao. S 
John Campbell would have postponed it But Lord Canning wt 
00 convinced of the danger of allowing a province to contini 
0 flaunt rebellion, unchecked, in the face of the Government, i 
lermit the delay. He insisted with all the determinar 
ion of a man whose resolution, based on the logic 
f facts, was not to be shaken. It was Lord Can- 
Ling at Allahdbdd who sent Lord Mark Kerr to Azamgarh 
vho gave his fullest support to Sii Hugh Bube, and to tl 
.enerals engaged against Tantid Topi , and if, m one respec 

0 which I have adverted, his judgment was faulty, his con 
lanion in erior was the Coramander-in-Ohief, and the eiror wt 

sohtary one. 

Nor IS lesser praise due to him for the measures inaugurate 
.t Allahdbdd to heal the wounds caused — he must 
hen have seen — ^in a great measuie by the mistakes 
if his predecessor ]£s Oudh proclamation, despite to oudb^' 
f the apparently haish terms which it promulgated, 

I'as intended as a message of meicy, and, in its applicatioi 
va& a message of meicy. It gave every landowner in Otid 

1 title better, safer, more valid, than the title he had lost ] 
nsured mercy to all except to those who by their crimes ha 
orfeited all right to it Interpreted, as Lord Canning meai 
t to be interpreted, by one of the ablest administiutors i 
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TTtrlia., it became the charter upon wbiob the position no 
oocnpied by the people of Ondh has been bnilt np ai 
secured. , « . , , 

Nevei was the real greatness of Loid Canning s oharaot 
more completely displayed than when the gallin 
strictures of Lord Bllenborough*s despatch^ we: 
ienborungh’8 published to the world At the moment the instil 
Btrictnrea breach of etiquette, were lost sight of m tl 

fear lest the condemnation of his policy proceeding from t 
TngTi a quartei should afifoid enoouiagement to the rebels < 
weaken the attachment of the native tiibutaiies As soon t 
he ascertained that the despatch had not produced that lesiilt 1 
was nftlm He could not help seeing that it was designedly in 
pertinent, that it was intended to piovoke him to resign. Coi 
scious of the rectitude of his motives and of the soundness ( 
his views, he laughed at the pettiness of the display. In h 
fifllm and statesmanlike answer he sought neither revenge nc 
tnumph But both soon came to him The news tlmt Loi 
EUenboiough had been hoisted with his own petaid, the icceij 
of Lord Derby’s almost imploring letter not to resign, followe 
tlie msulting missive with a rapidity almost startling 
Towaids the mon who seived under him, Loid Canning dii 
played generosity, kindness, and foibeaianco H 
tow«SShta 111 many departments he hod been badl 

wueapw served, yet he would lather bear the buiden himso 
' than dismiss the incapable minister. Bui so lo^ 
did he rate the abilities of the men about him, thr 
when he had resolved to appoint Mr. Edmonstone, till thou li 
Foreign Secretary, lo be Lieutenant-Govemor of the Noitl 
West Piovinces, he oast his eyes far from the men surroundm 
him to select a successor to that official. He had actually i< 
solved to offer the post to Herbert Edwardes when the publico 
tion by that officer of a letter, violently polemical, caused hii 
to reconsider his resolve Foi the moment ho was cast bac 
upon t^ chque about him, but finally he made an admiiabl 
choice in Colonel Duiand 

Judging Loid Canning’s conduct after his arrival at Allah 
The lofty. difficult to find a fault in it Ho wo 

minded then the lofty-minded English gentleman, the tiaino 
and skilful statesman Every day made it moi 
fhe trained dear that the mistakes of the Calcutta perioi 
■tatesnum miatakes whioh have been fully recorded in thea 
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volumes, were due to the inexpeiienoe of a generous natu 
guided by men whom he had been told to look upon as mast€ 
if the situation, but who weie in fact hopelessly ignoia 
ind incapable. That Lord Canning came to know this hn 
self was evidenced by the geneiosity he displayed, after t 
mutiny had been quelled, to those who had vontnied to oxpK 
very boldly their disagreement with his policy of 1857 
But, if Loid Conning was to be admiied from the time of 1 
11 rival at Allahdb&d, Loid Elphinstone desoivcs 
the fullest meed of praise that can be accoidod to m^inHion 
liim fiom the veiy first Loid Elphinstone possessed 
this advantage ovei Lord Canning — ^his piovious oxpoiienco 
India had given him a thoiough knowledge ot the countiy a 
the people When the mutiny broke out at Mii.ith 
tie saw it as it really was , he saw that it was no 
isolated outbreak, no local discontent, but pai t and r^u 
paicel of an organised rebellion whioh had its mam 
toots, indeed, in the Noith West Piovinces, but tho voiroatgc 
development of which, especially m the diioction 
ot Bombay, was certain, unloss it could bo piomptly stoppc 
The Bombay Presidency, in fact, with ati army partly leoruit 
from Oudh, and composed mainly of a conglomoiation 
Maadthd states, was in a peculiar degree susceptible Lc 
Elphmstone understood the situation at once He dealt wi 
it in a manner possible only to a statesman of high and lol 
oouiage, of dear intellect, and of fai -seeing views The id 
of waiting for the mutmy withm his own borders, if, indeed, 
ever occurred to him, came only to be promptly lejeeted. ' 
mass the greatest numbei of men on the decisive point of t 
scene of action — that Napoleouio motto became at once ] 
guiding principle Poi that purpose he denuded 
his own Presidency, highly sensitive as it was, of 
European tioops, and duspatohed them, as fast as he d^cme'" 
oould foi ce them to move, to the threatened points 
ouWde of it He, too, like Loid Canning, nad colleagues 
Ins government, but here again Ins previous expeiience sav 
him from the mistakes which marred Loid Canning’s admin 
tration during the fiist seven months of the mutiny Hnowi 
bis counsellors thoroughly, he listened to them with courtesy 
but he acted on his own convictions. To the men who w( 
the instruments of his policy he gave the most complete a 
generous oonfi.denoe. How large was his trust when he oi 
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gave it Mr. Torjett is a living evidence. Mr. Frere in Sindl 
Mr Seton-Karr and afterwards Colonel Le Q- Jaoo 
^h§en™he in the southein MardthA country, Mr. John Eos 
pi«ced iiihi3 m Satdrah, and Colonel Malcolm, are instances o 
Bubo Ilia 9 ^ Jar import When, in spite of all his measure 
to keep the mutiny fiom Bombay by a policy of offensiv 
defence, the poison crept in and infected the regiments of th 
icgular aiiny in the southern Maidtha country, how vigorous 
how decided is his policy 1 Wo see hero none o 
™cirfon''‘ hesitation, of the half-heartedness, the haltin| 

between two extiemes, which enabled the mutinou 
legiments of Danapiii to disturb all the plans of the Govern 
ment and to impeiil the safety of the empiie Piomptly 
■without an houi’s delay, Loid Mpbinstone sent foi the fittes 
man at his disposal and told him to go to Kolhaptir and at al 
costs quell the mutiny Le Grand Jacob went and disarmei 
the rebellious Sipdhis How Lord Elphinstone was occasionally 
thwarted by men not immediately under his ordeis has beer 
shown in the case of Woodbum But his firmness was proo 
even against opposition of this desciiption, and, aftoi some 
vexatious delay, he carried out his policy 
Only those who have enjoyed the piivilege of reading hit 
His com*. 'P’oliiBiMous ooiiespondence during 1867-58 cai 
hpimd(.nce form an idea of the remarkable perspicacity whiol 
oharaoterised Lord Elphinstone’a views on every 
point connected with the stiinng events of those 
years. The strong and the weak points of a case, the true 
policy to he pursued, the pioper time for putting it in action 
when to withhold the blow, when to stnke, the reasons foi 
withholding or for stnking, are laid down m olear and vigoiom 
language in his lettera Beading them after the event, it 
seems maivehous how a man standing alone should have 
judged so cleaily, so timly. Many of the militaiy movementE 
which tended to the pacification of the country had their first 
inspiration from Lord Elphinstone, and the smallest of the 
tardy tributes that can he paid him is this — that no man in 
India contributed so much as he contiibuted to check Iho 
inutmy at its outset , no man contributed more to dominate it 
ifter it had nsen to its greatest height. 

In the glory of the victory, amid the bestowal of well-merited 
rewards for militaiy services, the great deserts of Loid Elphui- 
stone received hut small notice ^m the public But it is a 
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remarkalale fact that after the death of Sir Heniy Lawre 
he was nominated by three suoeessive Seoietariea of 
State — by Mr Vernon Smith, by Lord Ellenborough, 
and by Loid Stanley — ^to be snoocssor to Lord Appointee 
Canning in the event of a vacancy occurring in 
the office of Goveinoi-General It now becomes riesofst 
the duty of the historian to place him on the lofty 
pedestal to which his great eeivioes and his pure Canning 
and noble character entitle him. 

The sonthem Presidency was never invaded by the mutin 
spirit But not the less is a large share of credit 
due to its govemor, Lord Hams. The responsibility 
which weighed upon this nobleman was very great inde 
The immunity of Madras depended upon the loyalty of 
Niz&m, and, at the outset, the NizAm had much to appiehi 
from his own people. It was m the height of the crisis t 
Lord Hams denuded his own Piesidenoy to send troops 
Haidardbdd, and it cannot be doubted but that their opporti 
amval tended greatly to the pacification of the HizA 
d ominions The formation of the foimthi column, of Whitloi 
fuice, of the bngade which fought under Oarthew at K&nhj 
the despatch to Bengal of the regiments which kept 
open the grand trunk road in western Bihdr and 
which afterwards co-operated against Kiinwar Smgh, 3 devo 
of the troops who rendered good service in Chutid 
N&gpilr, testify to the energy, the foresight, the devotion of 
Govemor of Madras He usod all the resources of his Preside 
to crash outside the rebellion which never penetrated wit 
his own holders. 

Of other actors in the rise, progress, and suppression of 
rebellion I have written in the body of this history, 
not always, perhaps, in as full detail as their 
splondid sei vices demanded, but, I would fain hope, nwii in t 
in full proportion to the scope and requirements of “swiM 
the work intrusted to me It may be that some 
incidentd have escaped mo. I shall legret it much should s 
prove to be so, foi my chief anxiety has been to render 
justice to every man. This, at least, I may say, that, howc 
inefleotively the History of the suppiession of the Indian Mut 
may have been told, the ohoiacter of oui countrymen must be e 
to emerge fiom the terrible ordeal of 1857-58 in a form that wc 
gratify the most exaotmg people. We are, foi tunatoly, as a nat 
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accustomed to success in the field, but on no occasion in oi 
history has the nerve and fibre of our troops, the foi-titude au 
manliness of our countrymen of all ranhs, been more coi 
spicuous — often in the face of death itself, and under cirouu 
stances which would have seemed to justify despair. But wit 
life they never despaued. They endured all that had to t 
endmeci, with a patience and cheerfulness never to besurpassei 
and sought viotory when it was possible with a deteiminatio 
before which the strongest opposition had to yield. And in a 
this they weie sustained and animated by our country womei 
who, in positions and undei trials to which few gently-niirture 
women have been subjected, showed all the noblest and mos 
lovable aspects of woman’s character The History of th 
Indian Mutmy is, in fact, a lecord of the display of all th 
qualities for which Englishmen have been famous— of th 
qualities which have enabled the inhabitants of a small islam 
in the Atlantic to accumulate the noblest and largest empir 
in the world, and which, so long as they remain unimpaired ii 
their descendants, will enable them still to maintain it. 
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Ik addition to tlie &ot stated at page 138 tliat Mddbava H£o, B&o 
Kirwi, \vas only nine years old wlien the mutiny broke out, aud that t 
money iiaid for the maiutenance of the Banaras Temples hod been alienat 
bofoio lie sat on the gadi, and therefore never formed part of his estate oi 
could not be liable to seizure, whatever he might do, it may bo added th 
at the tune of the Mutiny the Government of India ajipmtc I a Speci 
Commissioner, Mr F 0 Mayne, to mquire into the conduct of M4dha 
Bdo, and that that Commissioner fully absolved him from aU blan 
(vide his report, dated September 8, 1858) 

Not only so, but the some gentleman gave a special certidcate to t 
Begent of Kirwi (who was also trustee of the Banaias Temidcs), dat 
February 4, 1859 A copy of that document, now before me, state 
Edm Ghandrd Edm, Pamdsay, has always borne a hi]^ character i 
loyalty and respectability dunng the Mutiny of 1857 Being a iclatn 
of the Kirwi Pesliw^ he was placed m a difficult position, and discharg 
Ins duty both towards the Bnti^ Government and towards his mast 
most faithfully, at the nsk of his hfe, and with frank and open loyalty 
Government. It was he who saved the life of Mr. Cockerell, joi 
magistrate of Kirwi Though he has at present finnkly refused ai 
reward for his loyal aud faithful services, jet he must ho well pa 
whenever he stands in need " This was signed by Mr F 0 Mayne Y 
the reward Rdm Chandid Edm received was the pillage of the Bandi 
Temples of which ho was trustee. 

There is thus complete evidence that a Special Commissioner esonerati 
Mddhava Edo from all blame, and gave a certidcate of loyaltj to h 
adviser we have the non-age of the Edo, aud the fact that the Temp 
money had been seized by the Government two years before the Mutin 
and yet we are asked to believe that bE these seizures took place in co 
sequence of the Edo’s lehelhou. 

With reference to the statement made m the first edition that Genei 
Whitluck found in the palace-yard of Kirwi more than forty pieces 
cannon, an immense quantity or shot, shell, and powder, &o , a fiiend, w 
has mvestigated the subject of the Kirwi tragedy, wntes me as follow 
“ As to the statemont made by Whitlock and repealed by you about t 
active gun fiiotories and powder mills and stands of arms, the whole is 
shameless he put forwaid to warrant the grant of prize money T1 
* lucky * column had a keen scent for booty Listen to a few words 
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trutli On the denth of Tena 3 ak Bd/), the 6th July, 1853, Mr. Ellis, tl 
Resident, went to Kinvi, disbanded nil the forces there, and carried awr 
all the weapons of Mar A prudent, though despotic, use was made of tl 
change of rd] to disarm this petty native State. The agent to tl 
GKiTernment of India had full information of all that was s;oing on 
Kirn! up to the outbreak of the Mutmy Is it consistent with commi 
sense to suppo«e that a letty State like Kiiwi could establish gi 
foundries and powdei manufictones during the shoitpeiiod of the Mutiny 
No money, however vast, and no hatred, however bitter, could possib 
create such things, without the time necessary for their cstahhbhmer 
Tour military knowdedgo will make the moustrous impudence 
Whitlock’s assertion more appoicnt to >ou tlian it can he to mo I 
probably scraped together a iow old relics and cunositics, with a fe 
mutineers’ guns and belts— hundreds of ivhich must have been available 
such a time — and on the like trumpery the he must have been hmlt up ' 
I give this statement for what it is worth To me it seems that the 
was, at least, gieat esagneration in Whitlock’s narrative, and that the 
weie no grounds whatever for tieatmg the B£o of Kirwi as an enemy 
be plundered. 
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Translation of T&ntid TopPs Voluntary Deposition or Statement taken 
Camp Mtlshairl on the 10th of Apiil, 1859, m presence of Ma 
Meaoe, commandmg Field Force. 

My name is T4nti4 Topi , my father’s name is Pandurang, mhahitant 
Jold-Paiganah, Patoda-Zillah, Nagax I am a resident of Bithdr I a 
about forty-five years of oge, in tho service of Nfini BAhib m the grado 
companion or aide-dc-camp 

In the month of May 1857 the collector of X&nhpiir sont a noto of t 
foIloAving uurport to the Nind Sahib at Bithdr, viz that he begged h 
(the Ndnd) to forward his wife and children to England. The NA 
consented to do so , and four days afterwards the collector wrote to him 
bnng his tioops aud guns uith him from Bithdr (to XAnhpdi). I wc 
ivith the Nani and about one hundred SipAliis and three hundred mate 
lockmen and two gims to the colleotor*8 house at Kdnhp^. Tho oollooi 
was then m the mtrenchment, and not in his house. He sent us word 
remain, and we stopped at his house during the night. The collec) 
came m tho mormng and told the NAnA to occupy his own house, win 
was m KAnbndr We accordingly did so, we lemamod there four da’ 
and the gentleman said it was fortunate we had come to his aid, as t 
BipAhis had become disobedient, and that ha would apply to tho gonoi 
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m our behalf He did so, and the general wrote to Asm, whencd. a net 
came that aiTangements would be made for the pay of our men 'J? 
da^s afterwards the three regiments of infantry and the 2nd light cava 
hurroimdcd us and imprisoned the N&n& and myself m the Treasury, a 
plundeied the magazine and Tieasury of everything they contaom 
leaving nothing m either. Of the treasure the Sipdhis made over t 
Lakhs and eleven thousand rupees to the N&n&, keeping their own sontr 
over it The Ndnd was also under charge of these sentnes, and the Sixml 
who W'cie with us also joined the rebels After this the w'hole an 
marched lium that place, and the rebels took the Ndnd Bdhib and mys 
and all our attendants along with them, and said, “ Come along to Dehl 
Having gone thiee coss fiom Ednhpdr, the Ndnd Sdhib said that, as t 
day was &r spent, it was better to halt there then, and to march on t 
followmg day. 'Ihey agreed to this and halted. In the morning t 
whole aimy told him (the Ndnd) to go with them towaids Dehli T 
Ndnd ] efuaed, and the anny then said, Come with us to Kdnhpdr, a 
fight there ” The Ndnd objected to this , but they would not attend to hi 
and so, taking him with them as a prisoner, they went towards Kdnhpi 
and fightmg commenced there The fighting continued for twenty-fo 
days, and on the twenty-fourth day the general raised the fliig of peai 
and the fighting ceased The Ndnd got a female who had been captur 
before to wnte a note to General heeler to this effect, that the Sipdl 
Avould not obey his orders, and that, if be wished, he (the Ndnd) woi 
get boats and convoy him and those with bun in the intrenchment as i 
as Allabdbdd An answer came from the general that he approved of tl 
arrangement, and the same evemng the general sent the Ndnd somethi 
over one lakh of rupees, and authorise bun to keep the amount T 
fulloinng day I went and got ready &rty boats, and, having caused all t 
gentlemen, ladies, and children to get into the boats, £ started them < 
to Allahdbdd In the meanwhile the whole army, aitillery mcludf 
having got ready, arrived at the nver Ganges. The Sipdbis jumped ir 
the water and commenced a massacre of all the men, women, and childn 
and set the boats on fire They destroyed thirtj-nine boats One, ho 
ever, escaiied as far as Kold Kankar, but was theie caught and brong 
liaok to Kdnhpdr, and all on board of it destroyed Four days after tl 
the Ndnd said he was going to Bithdr to keep the anmverKiry of 1 
mother’s death , they (the Sipdhis) allowed him to go, and some of thi 
.also occompamed him. Having kept the anniversary, they brought h 
back to Kdnhjiur, and they tock for their pay the money they had fi 
mode ovei to the Ndnd’s charge, and made arrangements to fight agan 
llusan Pntlipur, where they heard some Europeans had arrived fn 
AlLahdhdd, and they told the Ndnd to accompany them there TheNd 
refused. I and the Ndnd remained at Kdnhpdr, and sent Jawdla Parsh 
Ins (the Ndnd’a) agent, along with them to Fathpdr Having ami 
there and been defeated, they retreated to Kdnhpdr, and the aforea 
European force press^ them the whole way to Kdnhpdr, when there t 
a battle for about two hours, and the rebel army was again defeated, r 
VOL, V ^ 
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rau away fiom Kdiihpdr. Tiider these arcumstancos the Ndnd and I fi 
to Bithur, arnvm? there at midnight, and the lebel army followed i 
The next morning the Ndnd, taking some cash, &o,w’ith him, went 
Pathpdr The rebel army followed, and looted the p’aco Ihe Ndi 
Bdla Sdhib, Eao Sdhib, and myself, with all our wives, crossed the Gan* 
m boats, and arrived at Fathpdi mthe Lakhiino territ..ry, and put up wi 
the Chaudii Bhopal Singh Some days iiahsed, when the 42nd hati 
Infantry armed at Sheoidjpur, and wiote to the ^AIld to scinl them soi 
one to take them to him I went and told them that the Ndna had st 
for them In the meanwhile the English army arnvrd, and the s. 
42nd regiment Native Infantry went to Bithdr, and fouglit tlnro I , 
companied the said regiment, and, having been defeated, wo fled fu 
Bithdr and crossed the Ganges, and came to the Ndnd Some days aft 
I received ordera from the Ndnd to ^ to Gwdhdr, and to bring back w 
me to fight the Engh:>h such of the contingent as w ere at Moidi Acco 
mg to his order, I went to Mordr, and bi ought back the contingent w 
iim to Kalni The Ndnd had sent his brothei, the Bdld Sdhib, to Kal 
and, accoimng to his order, I vvent witli the aimy to figlit against Kdnhp 
loavmg a small force and magazine at Kal] >1 Having ai nved at Kdnhp 
there was a battle which lasted eleven days. After eleven days the ro 
army was defeated, and we all lan away The next day aJtei this 
fonght at Sheordipdr, and there ab®, having been de(e.ited, wo inn aw. 
having with us fifteen guns {including one horee-artilloiy gun) I and i 
Bala Sdhib and the Bao Sdhib, who had been sent by the Ndnd to Kdnhp 
all crossed the Ganges at Ndnd hIdu-lu-Ghdt. We lemamcd at a pli 
(.ailed Elicit for the night I got orders fioin the Biio Sdhib to go a 
take cliaree of the small force and magazine left at Kalpi, m obedience 
which I went there After my aiiival at Kalpf, I received ordera fn 
the Nand to go and attack Ghirkhdri, and that tiic Bdo Snhib should 
sent after me Accordingly I, with nine bundled Sipdhis, two huiidi 
cavalry, aa(l foui guns, went to Ghirkhdri, and figliting commenced Fi 
(lays afterwards the Bdo Sdhib came to Kalpi I fought at Chirklidri 
eleven days, and took it I took twenty-four guns and thice lakhs 
rupees from the Bajah The Bdjalis of Bdnpilr and Shdhgaih, and Dow 
Despat and Dd(jlat Singh, the Kuchwd^dKharwdld, and a great gathon 
of people jouied me there at this time 1 received a note fiom the Qiu 
r»f ^ansi to the effect that she was waging -war with the Europeans, n 
hewing me to come to her a d. I reported the news to the Bab Sahib 
Kalpi The Bdo came to Jaipdr, and gave me permission to go to 1 
assistance of the Queen of Jhdnri Accordingly I went to Jhdiibi, a 
lialted at Barua Sagar There Bdjih Mdn Singh came and joined r 
The next day, about a mile from Jhdusi, the whole of our aimy liac 
fight with the English army At this time we hod twenty-two thousn 
men and twenty-eight guns In this battle wo wore defo.i ted Apait 
tbo rebel army, with four or five guns, fled to Kolpl, and I wont to t 
same place, md Bhanderi and Knnch, with two hundred Sipdliis 1 
Queen of Jhdnsi ariived there the same evening os myself, and beg^ 
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tibiB B&o Sdbib to give her an armj that she might go and fight. ' 
following morning the Rdo Sdhib ordered a parade ot all the tioops, . 
told me to accompany the Queen to battle Accordingly I, with a fo 
accompanied the Queen, and there was a battle at Kdnch which las 
till noon. We were again defeated, and fled, and I fled to “Ohirl 
w'hich is about four miles from Jaldur, and where my parents weie 1 
Queen of Jh&nsl and the force which fled with her anived at Kalpi '' 
lido had a battle i^terwaids at Kalpi and was defeated, and he i 
his whole army arnred at Gondlpdr, we all maiohed thence town 
Givdlidr We had one day’s fimt with Mshdidiah Sindlud, and defea 
him. Three days aftei wards all Sindhi&’s army joined the Rdo Sdhib, i 
having procured from the Qwdlidr treosui y, through Amarchand Batid ( 
Mahd^jah’s treasurer), the reqnuute funds, pay was distributed to 1 
army. Bdm Bdo Govind wns also with us. Some days afterwards 
English army arrived at Gwdhdr from Kalpi, and a force also came fr 
birpdr. Fighting agam took place, and continued for four or five da 
durmg Avhic^ the Jhdnsi Bdui was killed Bdm Bdo Guvind had J 
corjisc burnt, and we weie all defeated and fled, taking twenty-five gi 
with us We reached Jdurd-Ahptir and remained there during the nig 
The novt mormng we were attacked, and fought fi>r an hour and a h. 
Wo fired five shots, the English army fired four shots, and ue then i 
off, leaving all our guns we crossed the Ohambal, and reached Tonk i 
Sinmuthia. The JNawdb of Tonk fought with us, and we took four gi 
from him With these guns we proce^ed to Bhilwdrd vtd Mahdiplir a 
ludiag^rh. AVe were there attacked by the English force, and I £ 
dunng the night, accompanied by my army and gnns At that time 
had c%ht or nine thousand men and four guns uith me. We all p 
cpcded to a village called Kotrd (about four miles from Ndtbduward) a 
halted there for one night The next morning u e moved towards Patan, ai 
alter proceeding about one mile, the English army arrived, and on acti 
took place. We left our four mns and fled, reaohing Patau as fugitiv 
(The Nawdb of Bondali, who had come with us fi om Kalpi, and the Naw 
ol Kumona, who had joined us at Inddrki, weie both with us ) On c 
arrival at Patau fighting commenced between us and the Bdjah of tl 
place, wo conqueied, and got possession of all the Rdjah’s guns a 
magazines, and surrounded his palace, m which he was The next daj 
went and told the Bdjali to give some money to pay the expenses ot i 
army He said he could give me five lakhs of rupees, but not more 
returned and told the Bdo Sdhib this The next day the Bdo Sflhib si 
for the Bdjah and demanded twenty-five lakhs from him The Rd 
declared he could nut give more than five lakhs , but, after some discussi 
it was settled that he should pay fifteen lakhs The lUjah said he woi 
go to his paLico and send this sum He went accordingly, and sent t 
and a quarter lakhs in cash, and promised that the rest should fullow 
the next day ha ha«l paid up five lakhs 
Imdm Ali, Wirdi-major 6th Irregular Cavalry, ill-trcated the Rd 
very much, and the latter fled duiing the night We remained there i 

z 2 
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(bys, and issued thiee mouths’ pay to oui troops at the rate of thir 
rupees each saw&r, and twelve rupees to each fool^ldier per mensem 

we then marched for Sironj, takmg eighteen guns with us On reac 
in» BAjgarli the English army came up and attacked us We left o 
gims and fled, and reached Sironj vi& Nija Kill We halted at Siro 
eight days, and, having taken four guns fiom the Tonk NawAb’s agent 
iSironi, we pioceeded thence to IsAghar. On arrival there we demand 
Mipplits, but the tsAgarh people would not give them. We therefo 
attacked Is&gaih, and plundered it The following day we halted, ai 
the BAu SAhib t^ me to go to ChimdAri,aud that he would come roiu 
by lAl Bahat I accordingly went to Chanddn, and the BAo SAb 
namn to LAUtpiir from (or ny) TAl Bahat On my reaching ChandA 
four shots were flrst Area on us from the fort, which we attacked ai 
fnugbt TMth SindhiA’s agent After three days we marched fro 
ChandAn towards MangrAulf, taking with us eleven guns, viz, sov* 
which we W brought from IsAgarh and the four we had got from Siioi 
On our march to MangrAuli, we met the English army Shots were fln 
for a diort time, when we 1^ all our gmis and fled. (Of the eleven gu 
live were with me and six with the Eao SAbib I lost my five in tl 
flght, but the BAo kept his six) 

(Note — ^It would appear that the BAo was not in this action ) 

I reached JaklAun, and the next day went to SulianpAr, where the B 
SAhib also arrived After three days the English force arrived, and t 
BAo Sahib took his army to Jaklaun (about five miles ftom LahitpAr), ai 
Mime firing took place there I was not present in this fight The B 
bAhib leturued to LAlitpAr, and the following day proceeded to KajAi 
(ten miles funu SultanpAr) and halted there The next day the Engli 
army came up just as we were going to march, and an action commenc 
which lasted an hour and a half We then left all our guns and fled, ai 
reached 1A1 Bahat We halted there, and the following day went 
Jaklaun, and th>nce to a viUage called ItAwah, twelve miles distant, whe 
we stopped We there heard that the English army was coming to si 
pnse us, and marched at night. The English force oame up in the mor 
mg, and our army became separated I accompanied the llAo Sahib, ai 
we proceeded, via BAjgorh, and crossed the Narbodd, and got to KagA 
Batis vtd KandulA The troops who were with us burned the Qover 
ment thanA • and bungalow at KandulA The BAo SAhib forbad their doii 
*< 0 , but they would not obey him This was about four months ago j 
KaiigAon BAtis there were some of Holkar’s troops — one hundred and for 
fawars, one company of mfantiy, and two guns These we forced to jo 
us, and took them with us when we marched the following day towar 
QujrAt, crossmg the high road where ttie telegraph-wue ran The SipAl 
broke the wire and plundered seven hackenes wludi were on the ro 
proceeding with Government property towards GwAliAr, and seized t 


* “ ThAnA," a station —G B M 
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haprAsis and cliaukiddis * who weie with the hackeiics, and took ther 
fith them Some of the chaukiddra helnngmg to the chaukiwere hangei 
ty them We there left the high road and proceeded westward Th 
lext day we were surprised by the En^ish force, and leaving our tw 
^ns, we fl d, and reached the Narbadd. An officer, with a hundred mer 
vas on the opposite bank Our force commenced to cross, and this ofBce 
ind party of sawdrs i an off We ;^undered a village theie calkd Ohikh 
ind matched thence at midnight After prociedmg tbirty-foui miles, w 
lalied at Bdjpdrd The next day wo took three thousand nine hnndre 
upees and three hoises from the Ba^ab of that place, and from it wint on t 
3hotd Udaipdr The following day the English fo*ce surprised us, som 
if them were killed, and some of ouis Prom Chotd Uiiaipdr we went o 
jO Ddogarh Bdn, and our army became separated There was jungle 8 
hat pkce, and I halted there two days Our troops having been collech 

igam, we started, and went to Bdnswdrd Our men plundered ther 
iixteeu or seventeen camel-loads of cloth (some of Ahmaddbdd) belongm 
to a nuihdjan t which they found theie We thence went to Salomar, an 
[ called on Kaisai Singh, agent fui the Udaipdi Bdjah, to furnish us wit 
supplies. He sent us some, and the following day wc again started wit 
the in'ention of gomg to Udaipdr However, en route we received tidinj 
of the English force, and retiaced our steps to Bhilwdrd We remaim 
there two days, and then proceeded to Partdbgarh, where we fought f 
two hours with a body of English troops which had come from Mmac 
About 8 o’clock p m we ran off, and ptoceeded about six miles to the ea 
of Mandesar, and halted there We then went on to Zirdpdr, mnkii 
three stages en route An English force surprised us there, and we we 
again surnnsed by another force at Chapid Bariid. We fled thence 
Nahargarh, the agent of the Kotd Bdj ih, at which place nine shots we 
firtd at us from guns We moved out of range, and halted there duni 
the night; and the Bdo Sdhib sent Bisdlddr Kannd Khdn to call Bd]a 
Mdn Singh. The Bdjah came and accompanied us — t e the Bdo Sdhi 
myself, and our force — to a place about two miles from Par6n, where v 
halted. We remained there two days, and on the third wont on to a pla 
about eight miles beyond Kilwdri, whose name I do not lemembi 
Bdjali Mdn Smg:h accompanied us as far as a nver which we cross' 
m 1 outet and then loft us We made two stages thence to Indragarh . ai 
Piruzshdh, with the Khds llisdld (bodyguard) and 12th Irregulars, met 
there The next day we went on, making two stages to Dewds, which 
fourteen miles from Jaiptir The English force surprised us there , soi 
men on both sides were killed, and, flying thence towards Mdnvdr, ' 
reached a village about thirty koss f^rom Mdrwdr, whose name I do i 
remember. At 4 o’clock that night we were surprised by the Engli 
force, and the 12th irregular cavaliy separated fiom the Bdo Sdhib’s am 


* “ Ch^zdsf,” a bolted attendant or messenger “ Obaukidat,” a wat 
man “ Chankf,” a post, m this seUbe , also a chair 
t “Mahdjau,” banker, merchant — G B M. 
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The next day Tb^ur Nard,yan Smgb, Ajtt Singh, uncle of It&]ah !U 
Sin^, and Tndkur Gangd Singh joined us at that place (? to which 1 
Edo’s anny had fled). They were coming in this (the Pardn) dircctu 
1 had been quart eUing with the Bdo Sdhib all the way trom DdogarhB^ 
and told him I could flee no longer, and that, whenever I saw an opp 
tunity for doing so, I should leave him The opportunity for doing so hi 
and I left him and accompanied the (three) above-named part 
in this (the Furdn) direction When 1 left the Bdo Sdliib he had abc 
SIX thousand men with him But three men (two Pandits to cook i 
food and one sdfs) and three horses and one tattu accompanied me. 'I 
names of the two Pandits were Bdm Bdo and Nardyan The sdi's nai 
was Gobind, but he left me and ran off after coming two stages A 
reached the Fordn jungle and met Bdjah Mdn Singh. Ajit Singh to 
leave of Bdjah Mdn Singh, and went to his home. Nardj an Singh and 
remained with Bdjah Singh The Bdjah said, “Why did you lea 
your force ? Tou have not acted right in so domg.” I rephed that I a 
timd of running away, and that 1 would remain with him whether 1 h 
done right or wrong I heard after this that the Bdo Sdbib’s army h 
gone to Patan, and thence towaida Sironj I told Bdjah Mdn Singh 
would send a man to get mtelhgence of them, and he approved of my doi 
BO. I sent accordinja&, and got information that the Bdo Sdhib was r 
there ; but Imdm All, Wirdl-major, Firuzshdh, and the Ambapdni-wi 
Nawdh, AdU Muhammad, were were with eight or nine thousand me 
Imdm All, Wirdl-major of the 6th Irregular Cavalry, wrote to me to cor 
and join them 1 liad lost my master’s (the Nana’s) seal, and had anoth 
made up at Fardn 

When I hoard, as above, from the Wfrdl-major, I sent a man to Edj 
Mdn Singh, who was at Mahiidid in Major Meade’s camp (he hail tlienhei 
there three days'), to inform him that I had recci\ ed a note of thispurpo’ 
and to ask him it I should go or remain. Bdjah Mdn Singh had consult 
me before giving himself up to Mmor Meade, and had len one of Ins mi 
-with me, saymg, *' Stop wheret er this man takes you ” Bdjah Mdn Sinj 
rephed to my message that he would oome m three days to see me, andt 
should then settle what to do. 

He came accordingly on the third day, at mght, and spoke a great de 
to me^ and told me that he had met Major Mesiw, and that his mspositii 
was good When I asked him what he advised — ^whether 1 should go 
remain — ^he said he would reply in the morning. I tlien went to uee 
and during the night some of the Sipdhis of the Government came ai 
seized me, and took me to Major Meade’s camp 

Signature of Tdntid Topi, 

Agent of the N&ndS&hib 

Question hy Major Meade— ’Ss.-ro you made this statement of your on 
free will and without compulsion ? and has any promise been made, Cr ho] 
held out to you, to induce you to give it ? 

Answer.— I have, of my own free will, caused this statement to 1 
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inttcn ; and uo one has forced me to do so, or held out hope or promise i 
ny sort to induce me to do so. 


Signature of TAntii Topi, 

„ ^ Agent of the N4n4 Sahib 

Signature of WitnoBses, 

(Signed) Gansa-Paratidd hldushl, Meade’s Horse. 
Ruhhtildl Ndib-Kainddr of Bipri 


The above deiMsitionor statement was male by the prisoner lantidlo 
n my iircsonce on the 10th of April, 1859, at Camp Mdshaiif, of his ow 
voluntary act and without compulsion of any sort, or promise nade,orho] 
iicUl out to him os an inducement to make it 

(Signed) B J. Mease, Major, 

Commnndmg Field Foice. 

Ct.iti6cd that the above is a tiue and correct translation of the origin 
deposition or confession of 'i dntia Topi appended hereto. 

(Signed) J J. M. Gibbok, Lieutenant, 

Adjutant Meade’s Horse. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) R Mhadl. 
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TbIAL op the EX-KiNO op DEHLi 
’Ihe Judge- Advocate-General then addressed the Court as follows: — 
Gkmibmbn,— It wll be my object. In the present address, to coll 
the different facta which have been elicited m the course of these proce 
mgs, and to fumisdi them to you, as far as posable, in the order m wh 
thw originally occurred Our mvestigation has involved inquiry ove 
period of sev'eral months, when rebdlion was rampant m this city; an* 
trust wo have succeeded in tracing, with considerable minuteness, man 
the different events as they evolved themselves durmg the time to wh 
I have referred. Our lahours, indeed, have not had this limit, or 
should only hove accomplished what might, I think, he term^ the h 
important part of our duties In immediate connection with the 
diated ore the charges on which the piisoner has arraigned , t 

tliough hiB former rank and royalty will doubtless add somewhat of t 
TKffary importouce to the verdict which you will this day he called upo 
record, yet whether it he one of acquittal or conviction, it must, 1 imag 
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prove light in the balance when weighed against those more monstro 
points to which so much attention has been, and for a long time will at 
1)6, diiected I, of course, allude to the causes, either remote 
immediate, which gave nse to a revolt unparalleled in the annals 
history, either for the savagery which has been its distinguishing featm 
ur for the suddenness uith winch elements, hitherto deemed utterly di 
cordant on the score of religion, have united themselves m a couimc 
ciusode against a faith which, as regards the inhabitants of this coiinti 
whcthei Muhammadan or Hmdu, urns certainly a most unaggressive one 
fear, hou over, the subject is still but imperfectly elucidati d, and I ma 
perhaps, 1^ in erroi m attnbuting to a religious influence a muvemei 
which, after all, may prove to have been merely a political one , a strugg 
nf natives for power and place, b> the ezpuls'on from the country ot 
people alien m religion, m blood, m ooloui, in babits, in feelings and 
every thmg "Whatever the final opmion on this subject may be, tl 
ijupstions which, as far as I am aware of, have not as yet found a satisfa 
tory solution, are, by what circiinistances was tins most atrocious revol 
with Its senes of massacres, hrougbt about, and who were its pnn 
anginal instigators? I feel sure the members of this Court will join wit 
me in deeming that our proceedings do not furnish a full and comple 
answer to such questions; and why do they not? I believe it is simpl 
owng to the circumstance that any merely local investigation must be u 
adequate to collect evidence from the different quarters and sources, whic 
are no doubt available elsewhere. "We may still, however, hope that oi 
efforts on this point have not been fruitless or unavailing , if we oanni 
con^tulate ourselves on an cntiie success, we may peibaps he allowc 
credit for a near approach to it Few, I imagine, will peruse these voli 
lumous proceedings without comiug to the condusion that intrigues an 
conspiracy have long been rife at tms fostermg court of Dehli Insigmf 
cant and contemptible as to any outward show of power, it would appei 
that this possessor of mere nominal royalty has over been looked upon h 
Muhammadan fanaticism as the head and culmmatmg star of its faith 1 
him have still been centre 1 the hopes and aspirations of milhons The 
have looked up to hun as the source of honour, and, more than this, h 
has proved the rallying point not only to Muhammadans, hut to thousam 
of others with whom it was supposed no bond of fanaiical union cou] 
possibly "be established. To throw the fullest light on a subject hke th 
is not the woik of a day or of a mouth Tune, the great levealer ( 
secrets, will doubtless, sooner or later, lay bare the springs from which 
stream of so much eid and misery has flowed , but, till then, we must h 
content with such views os our present investigation affords That w 
have been able to unravel many ot the secret uorkings of the conspiratoi 
Will, 1 beheve, be conceded, but let me not anticipate. This is a point c 
our inquiry on which I purpose to offei some obseiwations hereafter, bn 
a concise narrative of events will perhaps best suit the commencement o 
this address. 

1 may state, then, that 85 men, non-commissioiied ofiicei's and trooper 
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3rd Light Cavalry, who were tiled by Roneml coxirt-maitial 
Mirath in May last, for refusing then cartridges, had their stntence re 
to them and were iron^ on the parade-ground early on the momm«rof t 
9th of May, and that the mutiny of the three native regiments at Mira 
Brst oiienly developed itself at about half-past sis o’clock on the evenin" 
the 10th of May, dunng which interval of nearly 36 houis theie were' 
course, plenty of opixirtunities for interchange of communications betwe 
the native troops who first rebelled at Mirath, and those who joined thi 
at this station To travel from one pla^e to another by coach us 
ordinarily to take about fiie hours , and that the mutineers a\ ailed thei 
aelxes of this faality of mutual mtercoui-se has, I think, been clcai 
established by tbe evidence of Captain Tytler It appears, from bis stai 
iiient, that a coach full of these Miraih mutineers, came on Siind 
exening to the hues of the SSth Native Infantry, doubtless to prepare t 
Kipdhis of this station for the amval and suitable reception, on Mond 
morning, of their rebel comrades, and, although we may not possi 
positive evidence to the fact, yet it may faiily he presumed that Simd 
evening ivas not the first occasion that these plotters of e\ il held th 
secret and sinister councils together Indeed we have it on record th 
o\ on before the Court, which ti led the mutinous cavalry at Mirath, h 
come to any decision on then ease, a compact had been entered into to t 
elTect that, if the use of greased cartndges -was perskted in, the troops 
Mirath and Dehli would unite, and at once unfurl tbe standa^ of revo 


and so fully had this arrangement been perfected and agreed on, that it 
1 elated that the Si^hi guaids at the gate of the ) aloco on bnuday evem 
made no secret of tneii intentions, hut spoke openly among themselves 
what they expected to occur on the morrow. To understand the mer 
and dements of the whole transaction, it must he recollected that, at t 
time when these resolutions were amved at, there was not a single greas 
cartridge in the magazines of either of the three iiati\e regiments 
Mirath, nor, as far as I have been informed, of those at Dehli eitlnr. 
must he further home in mind that the native soldiers themselves weie t 


jieisons who were perhaps the best informed on these points, that t 
cartridges for piactico hod, from tune immemonal, been manufactured 
the regiment^ magazines by persons of their own colour, creed, a 
religious persuasion, that it was absolutely impossible to palm off onthi 
aspunouB article, that the regimental khdlAsis, who were employed 
inalnng these cartndgos, must nave at once discovered their unpunty 
such luid leally OMsted, that, m &ct, objectionable cartndges (I mt 
Kuch as would affect the religious prejudices of either Musalm&n 
Hindu), could not iiossihly have been made in their regimental magazin 
as in such case the very men to he employed in their manufacture woi 
have relUBod their work, but, more than this, let it he remembered tl 
the Muhammadan has no caste, that even the hybnd such as the Muha 


of Central India has become, half Musalmfin and half Hindu, d 
not protend to a loss of religion, even from touching pork Who is th 
amongst us that has not and does not almost daily witness these Muhami 
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dans, m the capacity of table servants, cairying pilatos and dislios wine 
openly contain the very substance whi^ m rdfeience to the cartiidge 
has '^n made the pretence and the stumbling bloch of their c^euce 
Even if we were to admit that all ibe cartridges were thoroughly saturate 
with pigfs and with cow’s fat, still what real valid objection on the score < 
their rdigion could the Muhammadan Bip&his have had in using them 
Their biotheis and other relatives iii the private service of officeis nev< 
hesitate to hanille or cook the dishes which they are requued to bring i 
our tables The objections of the Muhammadan Sipdhis on thns head a 
so traiisiiarenf ly false, that it can hardly be a matter of wonder that not oi 
man of sense or reaiiectability among them appears ever to have come fo 
ward to seek information or satisfy himself as to the truth or falsity 
rumours so industriously circulated about these cartridges that weie to '' 
the means of depriving them of their faith Some few — very few- 
honourahle exceptions have cortamly held aloof from and openly lepudiat 
the conduct of their brethren, hut such men have wanted neith 
guarantees nor explanations in regard to a matter which was patent to a 
but have come to their own condusions on a subject where error had 
abiding place and mistake is incn^ble. That neither Musalm&n n 
Hindu had any honest olgectum to the use of any of the cartrMges 
Mirath or at Dehli is suflBmently proved by the eagerness with which th 
sought possrssiou of them, and the alacrity with which they used the 
whra their aim and object was the murder of thdr European officers, 
whet), united under the banners of the prisoner at your bar, they 
months constantly went forth to fight a^'nst the powei to which th 
owed fealty and allegiance. Among the veiy numoious petitions «hi 
have been brought under your notice dunng those procce tings, it m 
have struck the Court os very strange that mere is not a single one 
which the slightest allusion is made to what the Sip&liis would have 
believe to be their great and particular grievance. Wo have had upwa 
of 180 petitions before the Court, wntten on all possible subjects, from i 
tinkering of a cooking pot to the recovery of a mule or a crack in ahon 
hoofs , and each thought worthy of the sign manual of royalty , hut in i 
lieo indulgence of such correspondence, when they evidently unburthei 
their mm^ to their adopted sovereign, and were certainly not restrained 
any delicacy of language or of feelmg from venting their acerbity agm 
their quondam European masters, we can find no trace of the original i 
no grease spot staining these effusions of disloj alty. How instructive i 
that, among themselves, and when applymg to us such language 
damuable, hell-doomed infidels,” they apparently forego the first spec 
offence, which they would have us believe has led them to mutiny 
lebelhon, and the perpetration of crimes at which humanity shudd 
When with each other, and, as they conctaved, safe from the intiiuion 
inquiries of Bntisb officers, that umurmonntable obstacle to their fide 
line allemaucc, the greased cartridge, is apiioiently altogether lost sighi 
Not a v^per is heard of a grievance which, if a substantial one, ir 
ever have been uppermost in the memories of all ; must have been c 
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inually rankling in tlieir mindti and embittering tbeir thoughts , mu 
ave luilueuc^ in their Udod-thirstmess, and to themselves ha’ 
een their only extenuation for cnmes such as may well exclude tliem fro 
MTcy. What a contrast this to their speeches when uttered with 
rospect of reaching European ears Greased cartridges are then alwa 
rought forward , the use of them forms the one continuous niglit-mare 
be Sip&hi’s existence Really, if we reflect seriously on this — ^if i 
eiDomber that in reahty there was not a single greased cartridge amoi 
ither of the three ie,jimeiits which first broke out into mutiny, muideni 
■ot only men, but unoflTending w'omen and children, and that the bipil 
irere peifeotly aware of this j when we call to mind that, eien if grcasi 
artndges had existed, and the use of them been reqmied at the hands 
hme miscieants, not one of the Huhamraadaus at any nite could possib 
lave been injured thereby m any caste prejudice, or placed even in tei 
xiraiy difSculty with regard to his religious tenets — ^when to this we ad 
rhat is well known to every one m India, whether Hindu, Muhammadan, 
European, viz , that the native soldier has but to a-Jc for his discharge, oi 
hat in tinoe of peace it is at once granted to him, without inquiry or dif 
‘ulty of any kind, it scorns beyond the hounds of reason to imagine th 
hese men weie drawn into acts of such revolting atrocity by ai 
'nevances either real or imagined Let the chimeras, the disturbed drcai 
)f fanntiiasm, of wickedness, or of folh liave been what they may ; let t 
mitigations to evil have been as industrious as possible, and then alk 
hat the Sijrtlliia to be worked nponweie as credulous as the grossi 
gnorance could make them, still, if the gi eased oaitiidge Lad bociitheor 
veapou the tamperer hod to woik with, but the one envenomed sh ift 
heir q^uiver, how easy was the remedy. It required uo depth of kno 
edge, no philosopher to infoim them that they could at once escape fu 
jvery possible perplexity by simply applying ior their discharge I km 
lot, gentlemen, what conclusion you may arrive at on this much-vex 
piestion, but, after pondering it in every way in which my reason bos p 
lented it to me, I am obliged to infer that something deeper and me 
powerful tW the use of greased cartridges has been lesortcd to 
The machinury that has set in motion such on amount of mutiny a 
murder, that hhs made its \ibiations felt almost at oiio and the sa 
moment from one end of India to the other, must bavu been prepared 
not with foreseeing wisdom, yet with awful craft, and most auccosbful a 
commanding subtlety. We must recollect, too, m comadeiing tins subjt 
that in many of the places where the native troops have iisen against th 
European offloers there was no pretext even in reference to cartridgce 
all, numbers of these mutiuied, apparently, bccanso they thought th 
was a favourable opportumty of doing so , because they wore a huudicr 
one against those m authority, and fancied that they might pillage, ]tlum 
and massacre, not only with impunity, but with advantage Is it jiossi 
that such feartul results as these could have at ouco devehqicd thomsol 
had the native army, pevious to the caitndgo question, been in a soi 
and well-affected state ? Can any one imagine that that rancorous, wi 
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pi ead enmity, of vvhicli wo have lately had such tcrnble proofs, has hee 
he result of fedings suddenly and accidentally irritated ? Does it appei 
onsistent with the natural order of events that such mtense malignit 
hotild start into existence on one single pi evocation? Or can it be recoi 
lied with the instincts, the traditions, or the idiosyncrasies of the Hindu 
hat thej should reddessly, without inquiry, and without thought, dean 
0 imbrue their hands in human blood, casting aside the pecuniary an 
ither advantages that bound them to the cause of order and of the Qoven 
nent ? Or, more than th a, can it bo imaynned that the three regiments i 
tfirath, even when joined by those at Dehll, could have conceived an idi 
>0 danng as that of overthi owing, by themselves, the British Govemmei 
n India ? 

I think, gentlemen, every one must allow that if we hai no oth 
widence of a plot, no testimony indicative of a previous conspiracy, tl 
rcry nature of the outbreak itself must have convinced ns of the exiatem 
)f one. In the moral, as in the phy^lcal world, there must be cause ai 
>tTect, and the homble butcheries of the psjst year would remain i 
inomalyand a mjsteryfor ever, could we trace them to nothing mu 
lecult and baneful than a cartiidge of any kind. It will be observ^, th 
thw point of the cartrulgeo, so openly and frequently insisted on, at Mirai 
ind dseivhere, before the 10th of rnky, g^ually becomes more and mo 
indistmct as the plot gathers strength and matures itself, and, aftei lumis 
Liig ^e mutineers with then iirat war cry at Behll, it seems to ha 
visweied its jmrpose, and theucefoi ward was allowed to sink into disu 
ind neglect With little or no vitality at starting, it soon died a natui 
leath, and was succeeded by a reality of purpose, and a iixeduess of resoh 
jhat would have been worthy of a hettei cause If we review the actio 
ind wliole conduct of these mutineers, we shall soon see that, from the ve 
'ommencomentj they bear the impress of cunmng and of secret combiu 
jon For instance, 85 of thou comrades were ironed befoie them and se 
iff to jail lu their presence on the morning of the 9th of May, but th 
iccasioned no outbreak of furj Not a sound or tone of dissatibhictu 
•scaped from the men, who, then and long belore, must have had rebellu 
u their hearts, no gestuie mdicative of synipatliy with the culprits w 
ixhibited by any, in fact, as far as appearances could be trusted, tl 
nfantry regiments at Miratli, and the remoiuing portion of the SrdOavalr 
bvere as obedient and loyal as could possibly he desired and this deceptu 
was successfully resorted to till their plans were matuied, at d the mome 
For open revolt had arrived I’he night of the 9th of May, twelve hou 
liter the imprisonment of the 3rd Oivalry miitmeeis had taken place, w 
IS favourable an opportunity ns the night following, for a march upon tl 
nearest mascazine, but there had not then been time for prepanng tl 
H aTiH Sipahis for a movement which the piogress of ei ents at Mirath ht 
Sonhtl ea a precipitated sooner than their first calculations had led them 
expect. Hence the necessity for communicating afresh with Dehli, at 
BoquamtiDg the Sip&his there with the drama that was to be enacted c 
Monday the 11th. That such was done is established by the evidence 
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plain Tytler , foi it would lie difBcult to assim any other motive for i 
niage full of Sip&hia coming over from Miram on Sunday eveumg, anc 
Lving straight into the lines of the 38th Native In&ntry 
Again, we can perceive, in the very hour chosen for the outhrcak a 
irath, the same evidence of cunnmg and of craft. The plan, too, of thi 
[rath cantonments gave consideiable facihtios for carrying out their plot 
le native hnes aie so completely separated from that portion of the can 
aments where the European ti>x>ps reside, that the disturbance am 
iruar attendant even upon open mutiny could not be heard, or evoi 
lown, from one to the other until specially communicated Officers ma’ 
turally have been too intent on quelling the rebellion of their men t* 
ink of officially reporting it Be this as it may, there would bo som 
lay m turning out and supplymg the Europeans with cartiidjseE 
setnbling their officers, and marching down a distance of not less thai 
ro miles: so that, taking one delay with another, the mutineers migh 
uly calculate, considering it was an utter surprise to all, on 1} hours o 
fe and nninteiruptcd progress, and, as the outbreak commenced at hall 
Lst SIX, tins would have secured them daikness and compaiative sccurit 
r their farther operations This was what, m effect, actually took place 
n the Euioiieans i caching the native hnes, it was already daik , no Sipdhi 
ere to be seen, and no one could tell whither they had gone Subsequen 
quiry revealed that, guided by the instinct of cunmng, the rebels had noi 
flist, taken the direct oi mam road to Dehli, neither bad they lei 
irath m military formation, but, as dusk set in, had gone forth in partie 
five, SIX or ten, to their fixed place of assembly Tms was judicious ft 
leir departure from Mirath, but would have been highly impolitic ft 
leiT entry into Dehli, wheie there were no European tioops to avou 
omething more imposing and dmnonstrative was reqmr^ here, an 
soordingly we find them crossmg the budge simultaneously massed i 
ilumns, and in complete nuhtaij array, w ith a portion of the cavalry sen 
irwaid as a regular advauced guard. 

It is ou this occasion that we first prove the mutiiicei s lu immediai 
mnection with the pnsoner at your bar The first point to which the 
irn, the first person to whom they address themselves, is the titulr 
lajesty of Dehli. This ciicumstance has much significance, and, at an 
ite, tends to show that pievious concert existed between them TL 
usoner’s complicity, however, was, immediately after, openly to con 
lence. Scarcely b^ the very senous nature of the outbreak had time 1 
evelop itself, than his own special servants — ^in the very piecmcts of h 
alace — and almost, as it were, before bis own eyes, lush to imbrue the 
ands in the blood of every European they can meet with , and, when v 
smemher that two of these were young and delicate women, who cou 
ave given no offence, whose sex and age might have tamed any hear 
38S pitiless than those of the human demons who destroyed them, we a 
ble to reahse some slight portion of the honibly unnatural influences th 
ppear innate to Muhammadan treachery. How otherwise was it possih 
hat education, the pnde of royal ancestry, a life of tranqml ease and coi 
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]xirative reflnemont sliouUl not luive exempted this old and grey-hcadei 
man from all connection with deeds which seem too barbarous for the verj 
outcasts of humanity, or even for the untamed but less sivage denizens o 
tbeiungle? 

We stop to inquire whether it has been proved m this court, and wiUbi 
repeated in after ^eais, that the bst king of the imperial house of Taunu 
w os an accomplice in this viUan} The circumstauces shall now be fairlj 
stated These murders were committed in the broad glare of day, hefort 
dozens of witnesses, and without the slightest attcmiit at cancealmeut 
'Jhe\ WL'ie perpetrated, as has been already stated, by the prisoner’s owi 
retainers and within the limits of his palace, where, be it remembered evei 
imder the Company’s Gkivernment, his jurisdiction w'os paramount I shal 
not, however, attempt to infer tl^t ^ese murders must have been pre- 
Mously sanctioned by the prisoner, mote uiferenccs on such a point can 
not be accepted m a court of justice I prefer to quote from the evidence 
It is Ahsan Ulla Khdn, the physician, who is speakmg, and who saj s, tha 
at the time leferred to, he and Ghul^ Abl os, the attorney m court, wen 
with the king, when it was told them that the troopeis had killec 
Mr Fraser, and had gone up to Captain Douglas to k 11 him, and that thi 
was instantly confirmed by the return of the jMdkl hearers, who told then 
that they had witnessed Mr Fraser’s murder , that his bodv was m thi 
gateway, and tliat the troopers had ascended to the upper building for tb< 
purjKtec (if murdering those there Why the witness suppressis all men 
tion oi the prominent pait the king’s own servants took m these massaore 
tan easilj ho imagined In a subsequent pait of his examination he evei 
assorts that he never heard that any of the king’s servants joined in tbesi 
iiiurde]'s,na},inoie, that it was not ^nerallj known who committed them 
buch IS the e\.i»ion of the king’s owm physician, who doubtless was aw an 
of the importance that would necessarily attach to this point It was noi 
generally known who committed these murders, and yet, at this lapse o 
time, we have had no difiicultj in tracing the individuals, and ascertaining 
their names It was not generally known that the king's own servant! 
were the murdcreis, and yet we find this very ciicumstance prominently 
and specifically mentioned at the time m the native newspapers of tin 
city T nee 1 not, after this, recapitulate the evidence of all those whe 
liave clearly and satisfiictonlv j roved that the kmg’s servants were the 
murdereis , for their testimony stan^ unshaken and unrefuted. It will 
amply suffice if I quote the statement of one of them, and which is os ffil 
lows “ At this time Mr Fraser remained below trying to suppress the dis 
turhance, and while thus engaged, I noticed that Haji, lapidary, cut him 
down with a talwar, and almost at the same instant, some of the king'; 
seri'intBcut at luni with swoids till ho was dead. One of Mi Fi-asei’i 
murdeiers wis an Ab\ ssinian. After this they made a rush to the uppei 
apartments, w hen I immediately ran round by another door and closM the 
door at the top of the stairs I was engaged m shutting all the doors 
when the crowd found entrance by the southern stair, and, having fbroed 
one of the doors on that side, came and gave admission to the men whe 
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bad assisted m murdering Mr Fnisor lliese immediately ruslicd into t 
npartments where the gentlemen, viz , Captain Douglas, Mr. Hutchins 
and Mr Jennings, had letirecl, and attachmg them with swords, at on 
murdered them and the two young ladies. Un this 1 ran down the sta 
case As I got to the bottom, 1 was laid hold of by one Mundoh, a beu 
in Hie seivico of the king, who said, ‘Tell me where Giiptain Douglas i 
jou have concealed him ’ Ho forced me upstairs witli him , I said, ‘ Yi 
have yourselves killed all the gentlemen already , * but, un reaching t 
room whore Captain Douglas was, I saw that ho was not quite dea 
Mondoll, porccii ing this also, hit him with a bludgeon on the forehead, a 
killed him immoiliately ” Having now cstabliBhed that the murderers 
these ladies were the special servants of the prisoner, it will be well 
revert to the testimony of the physician, Ahsnn Ulla Kh&n, and to ascc 
tniu from him the steps the prisoner took on the murdeis being reported 
hull. The only order he ^ve on this occasion apf eais to have been 
close the gates of his palace , and we naturally immiro wbothei this w 
for the purpose of preventing the eacap of the murderera The evidra 
distinctly proves tmt it was not The phj sician, be.ng furthei mteii 
gated, IS obliged to oonfeaa that the piiaoner took no steps whatever tith 
to discover, to secure, oi to punish the guilty, and attributes it to tht 
being much confusion at the time , bat if the king's authoiity hod actual 
been sot aside, and by his own servants too, this would have been the me 
lorcible of all reasons for immediately re-estabUsbing it, by at once bni 
mg the offendora to justice tW this was not done we have bein alreai 
itilurmed, and we can only account fur it on the supposition that these ac 
of the prisoner's servants, if not mstigated by himself, bad yet actuo] 
anticipated hw wishes. o are thus jicrfectly prepared for what is 
follow, VIZ , that no servant was ever dismisscil, and not the sliglitc 
investigation or mqmrr was ever instituted , m fact, lu the words of t 
question put to the witness, the king contmued these inurderew both 
Ins pay and m employment, and this too, as we have seen, when the ve 
nenspapers of the day gave information agamst them After this, is 
necessary to question whether he adopted these deeds os his own oi no 
( need not quote what may he the law of the land on such a point, J 
tlicio is a yet higher law which must acqiut oi condemn him, the law 
conscience and of sonso, that law which everyone who hears mo c 
apply, and which carries with it a verdict more terrible than that which 
lironoimeed m mere confoimity to legal codes or military legislation it 
a law that does not depend upon local constiiutions, upon hum 
institutes, or rehgious creeds it is a law fixed m tlie heart ot man by 1 
Maker , and can it now hero he set aside ? 

Perhaps it may now be tune to turn oui attention to what was doing 
the magazine, and to trace the further steps of the mutinccis m that din 
tion ^ptom Forrest has told us that it was about 9 o'clock in the moi 
mg when the mam body of tbo native troops from Miiatli was passing o' 
the bndge m military formation (that is, in subdivisions of compnnic 
with fixw l^yonetB and sloped arras, the cavalry being in front. It v 
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actually m less tluiix one bour after this tbat a subohdar of the 88th Nat 
Inrontry, 'who was cotnmandiiis; the magazine guard outside the gate, 
formed them that the King of Dehll had sent a guard to take possession 
the magazine, and to bring all the Europeans there up to his palace, n 
that, if they did not consent to this, none of them 'were to be allnw^ 
leave the magazme. Captain Forrest adds that he did not see the guard 
this time, hut that he saw the man who had brought this message, and 
was a well-dressed MusalmAn Nor was this ml, for, shortly alter 1 
aboie, a native officer m the king’s seiwice arrived with a strong guard 
the king's own soldiers m their uniform, and told the above-mentiot 
subadar and the non-commissioned officers that he was sent down by i 
king to relieve them of duty 

AVe thus see with what alertness and despatch this most impoitr 
object, the seizure of the magazine, was attempted Is it, however, to 
believed that such was the ready, immediate, and, as it wer^ impuls 
deciMon of the kmg, or of those who formed the court? To attribute 
them anythmg of this nature would be to give them ciedit for a cooln 
of calculation, combined with a quickness of apprehension, such as perta 
only to the more gifted of mankind The scope and entire progress of 
scheme speak loudly of a plan previously arranged, and of deliWatu 
long matured by the counsels of many. Indeed, it is difficult to conce 
that any one, not previously initiated m the secret, could, on the mome 
so promptly and so effectually have entered upon and adopted the dei 
necessary for carrying it out. You will lecollcct the extreme importa 
of the dccis on, the magnitude of the interests at st^e You will call 
mind the cogent reasons and the numerous arguments that would naturr 
arny themselves against adopting so headlong and precipitate a mensi 
It was, in f.ict, an mvitation to a king to league himself with ruffians r 
with out-throats. Any inducement or prospective advantage that tl 
could hold out to him was faint and almost imperceptible, compared w 
the open nsk which he was to encounter By embarking in so forlori 
cause he imperilled everything , his own life, and those of all belonging 
him, and fur what? The distant ^mmer of a crown, which coniii 
reason, or the slightest consideration, W'ould have convinced him wai 
mere tgms fatum—^ mockery of a sceptre, that would evade his gra 
Are ure to imagine that it was under such oircumstances that this w( 
and tremulous old man seized and improved his occasion, and with all i 
raxiid instinct of determination directed his own troops upon the magazi 
to establish himself there as the one point of primary and most vital i 
portance and this too m the first moment of a Bur}.iriBe when nothing 1 
not and disordei reigned supreme ? Or are we to suppose that there v 
a secret and a deeper knowledge of what the other portions of the ai 
were alieady ripe for, and that the five or six regiments to commence w 
were but the instalments of those tliat were to iollow? Or, if such j 
vious understanding and collusion did not exist either with the king or fi 
of those immediately about him, are we to attribute to superstition anil 
pretended revelation of dreams, circumstances which soaredy admit 
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satisfactory solution by any more sober process ? We have oil heard, 
this court, of the vision of a hurricane thatvras to arise from the westtr 
a great flood of water, devastating the whole country, hut bearing up 
its sur<!es this descendant of ancient royalty, and that this vision, as int 
prettd by Hasan Askan, the priest, signified annihilation to the Engl 
infidels % the power of the King of Persia, who was to restoiesovereigi 
to the hens of the tlirone of Hindustan Was it a reliance upon thist 
expedited tho otheiaiso tardy movements of these Asiatics, and gi 
breadth and boldness to their decisions ? I am aware that under ot 
circumstances, and m any but an eastern land, such unmeaning flights < 
bewildered imagination would be too tnvial to dwell upon, too unsiibst. 
tial for the gravity ut comment , but here, in seriously considering 
nature and iirogress of an extensive military revolt, they obtrude the 
sohes on tho mind as subjects capable of inQiiencmg for evil the destir 
of thousands. 

These observations have been elicited by the marked and unusual enei 
displayed in making the magazine the point of instant attack It seemi 
me that such cannot he accounted for by conspiracy among the Sipd 
alone, for it was the king’s own troops who were the fiist to seek poss 
Sion, and the military and systematic way m which this was done betii 
the authority by which the orders were issued There was no confus 
here, no attempt at pillage non-commissioned ofifioera were appointed 
the sepaiate guards for the difieient gates of the magazine, while anot 
guard superintended the labourers who were removing the stores that b 
mned to be outside. How could such decision, sucdi mstant transformat 
from chaos to system and to order, have resulted hod not the kmg or so 
of his officials been intrusted with a sort of programme of events ? Ht 
in fact, could the king’s troops have been lu re^iness and xirepaiation 
such work without warning of some kmd ? 

If I have not succeeded in tracing to the kmg himself a foreknowledgi 
the leading events that were to take place on Monday the 11th of Maj 
trust It has been made obvious that the secret was lu the possession 
some influential inmates of the place The babhhng garrulity of 
pnnee Jawan Bakht sufficiently indicates this, for such is his joy at 
anticiption of murdermg the Enghsh, that he is unable to restram 
expressions of it. My chief object, however, has been to reader dear w 
I believe to be the truth, viz , that the conspiracy, from the very cc 
niencement, was not conned to the Sip&his, and did not even origin 
with them, hut hod its ramifications throughout the place and the ci1 
and do not the murders which we have already adverted to tend 
corroborate this fact ? We have evidence that the mutineers of the 1 
and 20tli regiments of Native Inflintry, before the magazine was explod 
proceeded to attack and escalade and it is then, for the first time, t 
wo find the ku^, thiougb his troop, acting m open alliance with th 
traitors to iheir government From that moment there is no further c 
guise, and no attempt .at concealment Fairly launched into the strean 
sedition, he is hurried onward by the swollen flood, which was not, howei 
VOL V. T 
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to iQSX him, as he imagined, to the throne of Hindustan, hut to leave hm 

to Stave meS under him, who for so long a time he d, against unnum 
hered odds the magazine intrusted, to them One hardly knows which t( 
Sre i^st. Sie nenetmtion and sagacity u^ch, at a glance, foie^w th. 
uossihle necessity for its destruction, and made arrangements accordingly 
Ke Mutated resolution with which the final sncnfice was accom 
nlishfid To do justice to such heroism will he the pleMing duty of th 
historian I can merely give it a passing notice, having to dilate on othe 
InSrs more immediately connected with ^e proceedings ® 

With the explosion of the magazine at Dehli, eveiy hope of 
the torrent of rebellion seems to have vanished , resistance had 
nrotracted to its utmost possible extent , the saonfice was a final one , an 
henceforward the European community, if, m iMilat^ spots, still preserv 
intr the appearance of government authority, were left without one vestig 
Sreal povrer, so that it soon became a duty to the state and to themselvt 
to save W lives by a timely retreat. Dehli was 
to the miscreants who had, in the ^ort space of 24 ho^. 
selves with crimes which can scarcely be eqmlled in aU the catdo^es ( 
bvirone iniquity It is now that we find the king c^ng peison^ly fo 
wd as the chief actor in that great drama which had more than Englan 
and Europe for its spectators, the progress of which was watch^ed with sue 
absorbmg mterest everywhere by the antagonistic pmvers of 
and of baihansm. The evidence shows that on the afternoon or Ine 111 
of May the king, ha\mg entered the hall of special audience, seated hin 
self 111 a chair, when the soldiery, ofliceis and all, came fonvard one I 
one and bowed then heads before him, asking him to place his hands c 
them The kmg did so, and each then ivithdrew, saying whatever can 
into his mmd The ivitness, viz , Ghulam Abbas, the piisoneris attorne 
in court, luforms ns that this ceremony of the king puttmg his hands ( 
the heads of the soldiery was equivalent to accepting their allegwiice ai 
services, and he further states, that though he is not aware of any regul 
proclamation having been made in Dehli in reference to the Icmgassuraii 
the reins of goverament, yet that such may have been done without b 
hearing of it, hut that on the very day of the outbreak the kinj 
luthority was estahlished, and that night a royal salute was fiired of aho 


matters hnng us to the charges against the prisoner, and it mi 
perhaps he os well now to consider them, not so much m regard to dat 
as the sequence m which they ha\ e been drawn up The first charge again 
Muhammad Bahddur Shdh, ox-king of Dehli, is • “ For that he, ben 
a pensioner of the British Government in India, did, at Dehli, at vano 
times between the 10th of May and 1st of October, 1867, encourage, ai 
and abet Muhammad Bakht Khdn, suhahdar of the regiment of artillei 
and divers others, native commissioned officers and soldiers unknown, 
the East India Campany’s Army, m the crimes of mutiny and rehelli 
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againat the Slate ” I am not gmng to weary the Court hy repealmg evt 
a teeth part of the evidence which, has been brought forward to estabh 
these charges, hut it is perhaps necessary to show that proof of them hi 
been recorded Mr Saunders, OfEiciatmg Commissioner and Agent to tl 
Lieutenant-Governor, has explained underwhat circumstances the prison 
became a pensioner of the British Government m India, viz , that h 
grandfather, Shdh Alam, after havmg been kept m ngorous confinemei 
by the Mar&tl is, on their defeat the English m 1803, applied to tl 
British Government fur protection This was accorded, and from th 
moment the titular kings of Dehli became pen'.ioned subjects of the Britis 
It will be seen, then, that, as far as this family is concerned, there was i 
wrong to be complained of, and nothing but benefits to be lemembere 
The prisoner’s grandfathei, Shdh Alam, hod not only lost his throne. It 
had his eyes put out, and been subject^ to eveiy species of indignity, ai 
was still kept m most ngorous confinement, when the English, under Lo 
Lake, appeared as his dehverer'', and, with generous sympathy for his mi 
fortune><, be-toued on bun rank and pension whidi, contmiud to h 
successors, have maintained thorn in honour and in influence, till, hke tl 
snake in the fable, they have turned their fangs upon those to whom th< 
owed the very means of then existence The evidence that connects ti 
pnsonor with Muhammad Bakht Khan, subahdar of the artillery, and whi 
of itself will be sufficient to estabhsh tbe charge, is a document fre 
beginning to end in tho prisoner’s own handwriting : 

“ To the especial Slave, the iKird Governor, Muhammad JBaMi 
Khdn Bcdiddwr. 

“ Bccoive our favour, and underatand that, whilst the Nimach foi 
have reached Alapai, its baggage is still here, and that you are thereft 
directed to take 200 troopeis and five or seven companies of infantry, a 
have all the iKiggage alluded to, such as tents, &c , together with comm 
eanat supplies, conveyed by the ghans to Alapur You are further direct 
not to allow the infidels staying near the Idgah to advance Be it knm 
to you further, that if the army returns without victory, and divested 
Its appliances of w ar, tbe consequence must be disastrous. You have be 
premonisbed, and you are to consider these orders stringent " 

It IS true there is no date to this communication, hut the allusions ir 
leave no possible doubt as to its havmg been written within the period e 
hrnced hy the terms of the first ohni^e. 

Perhaps this will bo the best place for the few observations I have 
offor on tho defence The prisoner, hke every other that we have tri 
lias, according to his oivn showing, been the mei e victim of ciroumstanc 
dpolaroB that bo had no intelligence on tho subject previous to the o 
liroak that the mutinous soldiery surrounded him completely, and pla 
Kcntrios on all sides \ and that, fearing for his life, he kept quiet, and w 

V 2 
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to his own puvate apaitmcnts , that the mutinous soldiery kept the mei 
women, and cTuWren prisoners , that he twice saved Iheir lives oy entreat 
and persua8icn,and that the third time he did all in his power to save then 
but the rebellious soldiery would not heed him, and eventually oarne 

out their purpose of slaying those poor people against his ordera Now tl 
chief obection to all this is, that it is not only unsupTOrted by evideno 
but is directly in the teeth of all the testimony, wheflier oral or wnttei 
and ahether given by his own servants or by others The entire defenc 
indeed is a mere tissue of denials of gmlt , assertions of his not having bee 
a free a^nt, and an endeavour to put the onus of his miscondoct iipo 
others. He cannot challenge the authenticity of the documents again 
him, or the evidence of his own handwriting, or his own seal, and his orf 
emiedient consists m asserting, that what he ivrote was by compulsio 
and that his seal was aflixed m the some way The only dilemma that 1 
appears unable to extricate himself from, to his own satisfaction, m th 
yr&Y, IS the going out to Hnmdyon’s tomb, and coming in again It wa 
of course, necessary to state that the last was by his own choice and fr 
will ; and this would scarcely have been possible had his going out bet 
Tcpresentedas compulsory , for, if the Sipdhis had forcibly taken him oi 
they would hardly allow him voluntarily to return, so we are treated wi 
the following cunons account — ** When tho revolted and rehelhous troo 
prepared to abscond, finding an opportunity, I got away secretly under t 
palace windows, and went and stayed in Humdyun’s mausoleum.” 0 
would have thought that if he wished to separate himself from t 
rebellious troops, his best plan would have been to have stayed 
Dehli, when they were prepanng to abscond, instead of secretly planm 
to go out With them Honevei, 1 do not mean to take the dofen 
pangrajih by paragraph, and thus refute it. My best reply to it, I belie 
will be by showing how fully and completely the cbargai have been prow 
and to this task I now agam address myself, and proceed to the conside 
tion of the second count, which is, if possible, still more fully establisl 
than the first. It runs as follows • — “ For having at Dehli, at varit 
times between the 10th of May and Ist of October, 1857, encouraged, air 
and abetted Mirzd Mughnl, his own son, a subject of the British Qove 
ment m India, and divers others unknown, mhabitaiits of Dehli, and of I 
North West provinces of India, also subjects of the said British Gove 
ment, to rebel and wage war against the State " I’he documents f 
other evidence m support of this charge are so numerous that it would 
tedious eien to reckon them The newspapers speak of the appointm 
of Mirzd Mughnl to the office of commander-m-ohief , of his mvestit 
with a dress of honour , and other matters relating thereto. The c 
testimony is very strong on the same subject, while the discovc 
coirespundeuce shows that Mirz& Mugbul, the sou, was perhaTis, next to 
father, tho leading chief of the lehels in Dehli 1 shall for form’s sake s 
a short extract from a petition of Maulavi Muhammad Zohar Ain pol 
officer of Najafgaih. It is as follows 
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“ To the King ! Shelter of the World 1 

“ EespoctfuUy aheweth, — ^Thatthe orders of the royal missive have he 
fully explained to all the Thahurs, Chaudhdris, KanAiigos, and Patwd 
of this township of Najafgarh, and ihat the best arrangements have he 
estabhshed Further, that, agreeably to your Majesty's injunctions, stc 
are being taken to collect horsemen and footmen, and it is explained 
them, that their allowances will he paid from the revenue of this divisi 
of the district Your slave's assurances on this point, houever, will r 
be believed till some Ghdzis, recently engaged, shall have arrived 
regards Nagli, Kakraula, Dachau Kolan and other adjacent vilhg 
your sla\e has to represent that, unrestrained by the dread m conscquenc 
and bent on all sorts of excesses, the inhabitants have commenc 
plundering travellers " 

This might, I thmk, be sufficiently conclusive as to the words of 1 
charge in reference to “aiding and abetting in rebelhon MirzdMughul, 
own son, and divers other unknown inhabitants of Delhi, and of the No 
Western Pi evinces of India, inasmuch as the petition fiom which I 
quoting bears the autograph older of the pnsonei lefemng it to his ■ 
Mirzd Mughul, and directing him quickly to send a regiment of infan 
^vldl its officers to Najafgarh, m accoidance with the wishes, and for 
purpose of aiding nnd abetting the petit loner’s schemes of raising horsen 
anil footmen to fight against tlie Enghsh. But there is another petiti 
which has not yet been submitted to the Court, having only lately comi 
band, and whiiffi may appropriately ho introduced here It is from Ai 
All Khan, son of the Naw&b of Khurajpura, and is dated 12tb of July 
rims 03 follows — 


“ To the Kmg I Shdtei of the World I 

“ Eespectfully sbewetb,— That your petitioner has come to your rc 
court, at which Darius might have serv^ as a doorkeeper, having left 
house animated by the ambition to stake his life m your Majesty’s cai 
and laments that he has lived to see the day when the accursed Engl 
have presumed to direct then cannon against your royal dwelling, 
guardians of which are the angels of heaven From the first dawi 
the powers of discernment, your petitioner has been trained, like the h 
to conflicts and war, and has not, hke the fox, been concerned for 
life— 

“ Leopards destroy tbcir prey on the summits of mountains. 
Crocodiles devour theirs ou the banks of rivers ” 

“Your petitioner submits that if his prayer is accepted, and the p 
and stratagems necessary m this war are entrusted to his judgment, m 
by yonr Majesty's august auspices, he will, in three days, totally extei 
nate these people with white skins and dark fortunes. It was necess 
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d I bare tbero'ore submitted it. (Prayers for tbe prosperity of tbe 
igu, aud curses in bitter and filtby language against those who may wish 
barm ) Petition of tbe slave Amir Ab l^dn, son of Naw&b Duld Khdn, 
a of l^awab Najdbat Kbdn, chief of Ehurajpura ” 

Autograph Order of the King, m Pencil. 

"Mirzd Zobnruddin will make inquines, and will give tbe 
petitioner service.** 

Tbe third charge is — “ For that be, bem» a subject of the British Gov- 
nment m India, and not regarding tbe duty of bis allegiance, did at 
sbU, on tbe 11th May, 1857, or tber^bouts, os a false traitor agamst the 
ate, proclaim and declare himself tbe reigning king and sovereign of 
idia, and did, then and there, traitorously seize and take unlawful 
issession of the city of Dehll , and did moreover at various times betu een 
e 10th of May and 1st of October, 1857, as such false traitor aforesaid, 
easonably conspire, consult, and agiee with Mirzd Musihul, his own son, 
id with Muhammad Bahht Khfin, snbahdar of the regiment of artillery, 
id divers other false traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and make msurrec- 
on, rebellion, and war against the State , and, further to fulfil and perfect 
18 treasmable design of overthrowing and destroying the British Govern- 
lent in India, did assemble armed forces at Dehll, and send them forth to 
ght and wage war agamst the said Bntish Government 
That the prisoner was a pensioned subject of the Bntish Gbvemment in 
adia has been already shown m tilting of the first charge , and as the 
intish Government neither depnved him nor any member of his family of 
ny sovereignty whatever, but, on tbe contrary, i eheving them from misery 
nd oppression, bestowed on them largesses and pensions aggregatingmany 
iillions of pounds sterhng, the duty of their allegiance will, 1 think, bo 
eadily admitted , yet, as we have already seen, this traitor rushes to seize 
be fiist possible opportunity of overthrowing and destroying the govem- 
nent of his benefactors On the afternoon of the very first day of the 
utbreak in the hall of special audience, he receives the obeisances of the 
evolted Sipahis and by laying his hands on their heads mutes with them 
n a common brotherhood of m&my It is perhaps difficult to realise such 
scene. An enfeebled tremulous old man stnving with palsied band to 
each a sceptre far too powerful for his puny gra^, and, while bent by age 
ind infirmity, inducting a monarch*s garb, to give, as it were, a benison 
lud a blessing to the cause of the foulest treachery and murder I Dead to 
nery teelmg that falls honourably on tbe heart of man, this shrivelled 
mpersonation of maligmty must have formed no inapt centre-piece to the 
'roup of ruffians that surrounded him I 
There are several witnesses who speak to the circumstance of the 
insoner having been proclaimed. It is variously 3tat>-d os occurring on 
lifierent days, and it is more than probable that such was actually the 
ose. One or two proclamations would hardly be sufficient to carry the 
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mformation tbFOUgk all the suburbs of so lar^e a city as Dehh. 1 
pnsoner’s attorney allows that the king's authonty was established on 
11th of May , and Qul&b, messonger, being asked, “ Was the king p 
cLiimed as the reigning sovereign immediately after the outbreak 
answeied, “ Yes, the proclamation was made by beat of drum on the vi 
day of the outbreak, about three in the afternoon, to the effect that it i 
now the king’s Government,” while Ohuni, peillar, another witnc 
declares that, “ On the 11th of May, about midnight, some 20 guns w 
fired in the palace I heard the reports at my house , and next day, 
about noon, a proclamation was made by beat of drum that the coun 
had reverted to the possession of the king " The next mragraph m 
charge is m reference to traitorously seizing and taking uniawtul possess 
of the city of Dehll , hut this is a pomt that I need not quote evidence 
establish. It is ditficult to turn our eyes in any direction without hav 
convmcng pi oofs of it 'Ihe charge then goes on to asseit that 
prisoner “did at various times, between the 10th of May and Ist 
October, 1857, treasonably conspire, consult, and agree withMirzli Mugl: 
his son, and with Muhammad Bakht Kh&n, suhahdar of the regunenl 
artillery, and divers other false traitois unknown, to raise, levy, and mi 
insurrection and war against the State * Mirz& Mughul was pubh 
appointed commander-iu*chief, and a special state prooession in honou 
his being so took place a few days after the outhre^ The witness if 
deposes to this is Chum L&l, pedlar, but he is unable to si eoify the ez 
date on which he witnessed it. Mirz& Mughul's authority after this sec 
to have been unconti oiled, at any rate in nil matters immediately relat 
to the army, until Suhahdar Bakht Ehdn, of tho artillery, arrived, and ’ 
appomted both Lord Governor-General and Commandei'-m-Ohief ’’ 
date of hiB arrival was the Ist of July, and after that some jealousy i 
dashing of authonty between the two Commandcrs-in-Chief is ohserva 
for, on the 17th of July, Mirzd Mif^hul wntes and infoims his father, t 
on that day he had formed up the army and taken it outsido the citi 
attack the English, when Geueial Bakht Khdn interfered, and for a 1 
time kept the whole force standing inactive, wanting to know by wl 
orders it had gone out, and, saying it was not to proceed without 
permission, caused it to return Mirzd Mugbnl adds, that having 
orders reversed cannot but cause vevation to any officer, high or low, 
begs that definite instructions may be given as to whom the real autho 
over the army belongs ” I'here is no order on this letter, nor have 
any intimation what decision was come to, hut that some better arvai 
ment was tho consequence is evident, for on the very next day, the ] 
ot July, we find Mirvd Mughul and General Bakht Khdn acting in cone 
ns the following letter from Mirzd Mughul to his fathei will show 
dated the 19th of July, and runs as follows • — “ Since yesterday 
arrangements have been completed for carrying on active offensive op 
tions both by night and day If aid could be afforded now from 
direction of Alapur, with the divine blessing, and through the lufluem 
your Majesty’s ever-during picstige, a final and decisivo victory, it is t 
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spected, -would soon be obtamed. I therefore pray that positive orde 
Day be issued from the throne to the Bareli genei^ to afford the aid 
[uestion , that is, that he be directed to proceed with troops to Alapu 
^ to make an attack on the infidels from that direction, -while yoi 
lave, with his division of the army, makes another on this side, so that tl 
iwo forces co-operating In the fight may in one or two days consign all tl 
lamnable hell-doomed infidels to hell Hoieover, it is to be expected th. 
he force going to Alapur will cut off the enemies* supphes. It w, 
lecessary, and has therefoi-e been submitted ’* On this letter theie is t 
Lutograph order of the king to the following effect " That MirzA Mugh 
vill make whatever arrangements may be pro^r ,’*and also an after oid£ 
ipparently by MirzA Mughul, — “ Q’hat an order be -written to the Baw 
leneraL” I think this is conclusive of the three conspinng, consul tin 
ind agreemg together, but it may be as well to enter here two documen 
vhich have not as yet been submitted to the Court One is a proclamatu 
*rom G-eneral Muhammad Bakht Kh&i, dated 12th of July, and is to tl 
oUowiim effect. It has, I should observe, been extracted from the “Deb 
Qrdu News** — ^“Let it bs geneially known to the persons living in tl 
nty and country, such as chie& of trecholds, pensioners, landholders 
-ent-fiee estates, &c , that if, from anxiety for their incomes, they ha-' 
hitherto continued on the side of the Engli^, and have m any way colludi 
with them by conveying intelhgence or furnishing them with supplie 
their having done so will not he considered inexcusable It is according 
now proclaimed, that all those who have been alluded to are to chem 
full confidence that when final and complete victory shall have bei 
obtained, provided their title-deeds, former and recent, shall on inspectu 
be fully verified, they will have the present provisions m then favoi 
oontinura to them, and that they will (uso receive compensation in AiU f 
the entire period during which their incomes may have been suspondt 
owmg to the present disturhanceB , hut it, after receiving knowledge 
these orders, any person shall, notwithstanding, forward intelligence < 
furnish supplies, &c , to the English, he will be severely punished m tl 
way Governnient may determine The chief police ofiicer of the city i 
therefore, ordered to have the signatures of all chiefs of freeholds, of rent-fn 
estates, ami pensioners lesidmg in his jurisdiction, written on the rever< 
of this notification to them in this matter, m acknowledgment of the 
having been duly informed, and then to send the notification immediate 
to his Excellency *’ The other document is an ordei from the king, date 
the 6th of September 1857, and is addressed to the (^ef police officer < 
the city It runs as follows. — ^“You are directed to have proolaime 
throughout the city by beat of drum, that this is a religious war, and i 
being prosecuted on account of the faith, and that it behoves all Hmd 
ind Musalmdn residents of the imperial city, or of the villages out in th 
xiimtiy, as well as those natives of Hindustan who are arrayed against ii 
m the ndge, or are anywhere employed on the side of the armies of th 
English, whether they he men of the eastern provinces, or Sikhs o 
oreigners, or natives of the Himalaya Hills or Nip&Iis, to ccmtinu 
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le to their faith and creed«i, and to slay the English and thoir servants 
i you are directed to have it further proclaimed, that those who are 
w present with the English foico on the ndge, whether they he iconle 
Hindustan, or foreigners, or hillmen, or Sikhs, or whatexer countiy 
ly may be natives of, orwhethei thevbe Muhammadans, or Hindus born 
Hindustan, they are not to entertain any fears or dread of the enemy, 
henever they come over to this side, kind provision will he made for 
3ni, and they will he allowed to contiime in their own creed and religions 
lu are directed to have it proclaimed further, that all who will join in 
a attacks on the enemy, xvhether they be or bo not servants, xvillbo 
owed to keep themselves whatever property they may take from the 
ylish in jdundcr, and that they will liMide receive additional rewards 
ira hiB Majesty, and \kill be amply proxided for ” Tins paper, which I 
VO just perused, is an oflSoe copy, and. was found recmtly among other 
cuments in the office of the king’s chief pohee station It hears the 
\\ of that office, and is actually attested as a true copy by the signature 
Bli&o Smgli, assistant to the King’s chief police officer. A mure trust- 
irtby and convincing document could hardly bo laid before a Court 
seems to me fuUy to complete the proof of the third charge, and 
render further quotation from the mimeions other documents 
inccessary It also tends to cstablisb. the latter portion of the tourth 
arge 

this charge 1 will now turn my a'tention. It accuses the prisoner 
jf having, at Dehli, on the 16th of May, 1867, or thereabouts, within 
e piecincts of the palace at Ddhli, febniously caused and become 
oesBory to the minder of 49 peiwinR, chiefly women and children of 
Liropean and mixed European acscent ” As fai as the murder of these 
■or victims is concerned, I have nothing to allege , the facts have been 
itniled befoie the Court in all their homd mmuteness, and they are not 
ch as to be easily forgotten The cold-blooded, hardened villany that 
luld revel in leading women and. young children to tho shambles, ami 
118 , too, without tlie miserable apology of imagined wrong, or to the 
istaken veal of religious frenzy, is something so inhuman that the mmd 
iglit xvoll refuse to accept it as truth, did not all the force of concurrent 
eas, of diieot testimony, of circumstantial proof, and elsewhere repeated 
actings of the same dieadful tiogedies, enforce it upon our convictions 
18 not, such admitted facts as the above that I am here called upor 

I establisli They are unhappily but too prominently and painfully 
taped forth to requite further Ulustration It remains, however, to show 
iw deeply the prisoner stands imphoated m this revolting butchery, anc 
helhor, as averred in the mdiotmont, ho did “felomously cause anc 
iconio accessory to the murder of these 49 ^sons ” I shall not, m si 
ling, attempt to avail myself of that law which makes all persons joinm| 
I lusurrectiou and sedition iiffiividually responsible foi every act of violenci 
lat may he committed by those with whom they stand leagued m illici 
imbmation, even though such acts may have been agamst their wishe' 
without their cogmsance. 1 mean, however, separately to cmsider ead 
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fact connectiag tlie prisoner with the deaths of these womon and childre 
I will revert to the evidence of their capture, the pkco of their impriso 
ment, the fearful pnvations to which they were subjected, and the me 
than cruel treatment which they experienced from the conamenceinent 
their confinement, all of which were hut too prophetic of the ultima 
doom that awaited them Ihe first person whose testimony I shall ha 
to quote is Ahsan UUa Khdn, the physician When a^ed — How was 
that so many English women and children were brought to the pakce ai 
placed m confinement?” he replied— The mutmeers took themmai 
about the city, and, haiing established their own quarters in the palac 
they brought their prisoners m with them too ” Being further i nterrognte 
he dechires that the mutineers did not retain the custody of tin 
prisoners, but, as each successive one was brought in, reported Hie circui 
stance to tlie prisoner, and weie ttM to take the Europeans to the kitche 
keep them confined there. Being again questioned, he asserts that t 
king himself appointed the kitchen as the phice of their confinement, ai 
observed at the time that it was a laige, capaaous building ; so that 
appears that the pnsoner not only fi\ed upon the building himself as t 
for herding mdiscnminately together men, women and children, h 
from its bftiTig m his own palace, and from his volunteering a descnption 
it, it IS evident that he had some personal knowledge of what it was 111 
Ho terms it a largo, capacious buildms, but these are not very defin 
terms, and when used in reference to different objects may relatively ha 
widely different nieami^ To obviate any misconception on such a pou 
I have, since Ahsan Ulla Khdn gave this evidence, visited the pin 
myself, and taken its measurements and description. ITie hmlding 
40 feet long, 12 broad, and about 10 high It is old, dirty, and dilapidatt 
and without the vestige of plaster, but it is worse than this, fur it is dai 
has no made flooring, no windows, and is entirely without the means 
ventilation or of lii^ht There is but one aperture to it, a miserab 
small wooden door, but I will now let Mrs Aldwell desoiibe it in her o\ 
words — “ We were all confined in one room, very dark, with only o 
door, and no windows or other opening. It was not fit for the residence 
any human being, much less foi the number of us that were there V 
weie very muA crowded together, and in consequence of the Sipdhia,ai 
every one who took a fancy to do so, coming and fiightening the childrc 
we were obliged frequently to close the one door that we had, which th 
left us without light or nir The Sipdhis used to come with their muskt 
loaded, and bayonets fixed, and ask us whether we would consent 
become Muhammadans and also slaves, if the king mnted us our live 
but the king’s special armed letamers, &om whom the gunid over us w 
always fuiu^ed, incited the Sip&his to he content with nothing short 
our lives, saving we should be cut up in small pieces, and given as toed 
the kites and crows We were very mdifferently fed, but on two occasio 
the km; sent us better food ” Such was the return made hy this trait 
for the Tmlhnng o^ounds steiling bestowed by the English on himself oi 
on Us fiumly 1 il^ving, as one of the witnesses has specifically state 
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iTjundnnce of room whao these English women and children would hau 
en safe m the apartments occupied by the females of his own estabksl 
ent,” where, it is said, “there aie secret recesees m which 500 peo]jl 
Lght be concealed, and where, even had the rebels dared to violate tl: 
noiity of the zenana, all seal oh would have betn fiiutless," and thoi 
ing, according to another witness, no scarcity of vacant buddings m tl 
lace in which the ladies and cbldren could have been kept in oonfiai 
ent, and m which they might have had every comfoit , this minion < 
ngliisb generosity preferred to select for them the tery den set apart fi 
dpi its and for felons, and where they even received far worse than 
Ion’s treatment, for they were crowded into a small space, and were dail 
posed to the insult and cruelty ot all who chose to molest them Sue 
as the requital to the English for a princely pension and an impen. 
lace I It will be observed, from the statements of Ahsan Ulla Ehan ar 
IS Aldwell, that both agree in attributing these measures personally 1 
e king ; and when we recollect the trifling matters whidi were, on evei 
Gosion, leforred to him, and which, as hw been fully demoustrated i 
IS CSourl, received not only his attention but were endorsed by his ow 
itograph instructions, is there any room left for doubt, that the mo 
iportant concerns were under his special control also ? Indeed, the coi 
Liiont testimony of many witnesses, and the ii refutable evidence of h 
vn handwriting, incontcstahly prove that such was the coseL It is thi 
e find the king appomlmg the ptison, that the king’s special anne 
tamers woro always on miard over the prisoners , that it is the kii 
ho supplies them with their very indifferent food, and on two occanoi 
nds them some of better quality, and thus, too, the Sip&bis asked thei 
hetbor they would oonsent to become Muhammadans and slaves if tl 
ng granted them their lives , and who^ on perusing even thus much > 
e o\ ulence, can doubt that he had the power of doing so? Has the 
>en one single mrcumstajice elicited that shows that the prisoner eve 
ishcd to save them, or that he even extended to them one act of comme 
uitesy or hindness ? Yery far from it , for, whilst no check was givt 
those who showed the prisoners every species of unmanly brutality, tl 
dinary charity of giving food and water to a Ohnstinn was severe 
misbcd, and a Muhommtmn woman, simply on this account, was actual 
imured with the prisoners Can tiie bitterness of rancour go forth 
lan this ? Or IS it possible to contemplate the place and nature of tl 
mfineuieiit fixed for these tender women and children, without coming 
10 oimolusion that a cruel death was from the first moment reserved f 
Lcm, and that, in the words of the witness, Mukund Ldl, “ they weie b 
>mg collected ? ” Indeed the edge of the sword seems to have been bul 
orciful ddi%crance fiom the Imgenng death which confinement in 
atliBome a den, at such a season of the year, must eventually ha 
flicted on all exposed to it. 

Might I not here stop, and oonfidently on this pomt await the declsi 
the Court against the prisoner? The proof, however, swells in volui 
I it procoidB, and I moan to lea\e no portion of it untraced Gulab 
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bapr^sl or messeager, has distinctly stated that, a couple of days before 
be massacre took plac^ it was known that the Europeans would be killed 
n two days, and that, on the day fixed for the slaughter arriving, great 
row^ of people were flocking to the palace Every witness to the scene 
vho has spoken of it m Court bos aiuided to the ciowds assembled, both 
IS spectators and actors, on the morning in question , and, as this was at 
he early hour of between eight and nme, there seems no doubt that 
irevious information of what was to take place must have been given. 
Nothing mdicates that an outburst of fur), either on the port of the 
ipopulace or military, in any way led to a catastrophe so awful On the 
lontrary, the witness lUsimctly says that without orders it could not have 
liappened, and that there were but two sources from which such on ordei 
could have emanated, viz , the king and his son, Mirzd Mu^ul , adding 
that he does not know which of them gave the older He, however 
hstinctly states that he was present at the murder of these Europeat 
pnsoneis, and that he saw them all standing together, sui rounded on ol 
Bides by the king’s special armed retainers, or what you may tern hi 
body-guard, and some of the Infantry mutineers , and that, though he dn 
not observe any signal or order given, yet, on a sudden, the men jus 
mentioned drew their swords, sumiltaneously attacked the prisoners, an 
continued cutting at them till they had killed them all A second witnc8‘ 
1 iz , Chum Ld.1, the news-writer, when asked by whose ordera thes 
Europeans were murdered, distinctly replies that “ it was done by th 
kmg’s order who else could have given such an order?” Hoandothe 
witnesses concm in stating that Mirzd Mnghul, the king’s son, from th 
top of hiB house which overlooked the court-yard, was n spectator on thi 
occasion, tbs Mirzd Mughul being at that time second only to tlie km 
himself m authonty Is it ci edible, then, under such circumstances, tha 
the king’s own body-guard, his special aimed retainers, could have dare 
to perpetrate this fn^tful butchery without Ins oider and against h 
ivishes? If a doubt could bo entertained on such a subject, it would, 
thmk, be speedily dissqiated on a perusal of the wiitmgs evidently appiuvo 
by the prisoner, m which bloodthirstiness and sanguinary ferocity a gnuif 
the English arc so glarmgly conspicuous In reference to the presence ( 
Mirzd Mughul, and m further jiroof that it was by the king’s own ordei 
that these unhappy women and children were mossacied, I shall quote tl 
testimony of the kmg’s own secretary, Mukund L41 To the quostioi 
“By whose order were the ladies and children that were prisoners m tl 
palace murdered ? ” he replies, “ Tliese people were being collected for thi( 
days , on the fourth day, the infantry and cavalry soldieis, accompanie 
by Mirzd Mughul, came to the entrance of the king’s pnvate apartment 
and requested the kmg’s permission to kill them The king was at th 
time in his own apartments Mirzd Mughul and Basant Ah Klidn woi 
inside, while the soldiery remained without, Ihey returned in about I 
mmutes, when Ba«ant All Khdn publicly, and in a loud voice, proclaimc 
that the kmg had given his permission for the slaughter of the prisoner 
and that they could take them away Accordingly, the km^’s armi 
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.tamers, in whose custody the pnsonors had hocn, took them from th. 
ace of confinement, and, m ronnexicm with some of the mutinous soldiers 
died them” It appeara, then, Mirzd Mughnl had lust come from th, 
Isold’s presence, and was aimed with his authority for carrying out thi 
lost hideous deed of blood. It may seem almost superfluous to add anv 
img to the above, but the proof furnished by the extract fiom tfi 
nsoner’s diary is so important and convmc^ that I feel bound to ouot 
The evidence of the physician, Ashan Ulla Khdn, regarding it is a 
illowfl ; “ Was a Court dioiy of occurrences at the piilace kept by orde 
’ the king dimng the rebellion?”— “The Court diary ua 
ept up as usual, according to the custom which had long preceded th 
ithreak.” Que^wn. “Look at this leaf, and see whether you ca 
•cognise the handwriting on it ? ”— ^jwtaer “Yes, it is in tL bnnd 
ritmg of the man who kept the Court diary, and this leaf is a noitio’ 
Fit." ^ 


TaAiJBTiATioiir of an Extract from the Court diary, for the 16th of 
May, 1857. 

“ The king held his court in the Hall of Special Audience , 49 En-^lis 
'ere prisoners , and the army demanded that they should be given ovc 
j them for slaughter. The king dehvercd them up, saying, ‘ The arm 
lay do as they please,’ and the prisoners were consequently put to th 
word, lliere was a large attendance , and all the chiefs, nobles, officer 
ud writers presented themselves at court, and had the honour of paym 
leir respects.” 

Here, then, we have oral as well as most unimpeachable written test 
lony, concurring on this point, and it would seem nearly impossib] 
3 make the proof dearer, had we not the prisoner’s written nnnfrBM on < 
he onme. 1 do not mean in his defence, which is simply a documer 
'amed for this Court, and is but a mere tissue of false denius, without a 
ffort at refuting what stands so prominently against him. I allude, < 
ourse, to his long letter to his son, Mirzd Mughul, m which he actual] 
lakes merit of the slaughter of hia Christian pnsoners, and urges it os 
sason why the soldiery ^ould be more attentive to his commands Aft< 
his, to prolong any argument on the subject would be improper. Thei 
1 , then, but the lost portion of the fourth charge uncommented on , an 
0 establish it wo have copies of circuLirs addrewd from the King to HiS 
lhara, the hulur of Kaoh Bhuj, toBanjit Singh, Chief of Jasalmir, an 
3 Pdjah Guldb Siugh, of Jammu. The following extracts will I 
uffioient, VIZ . — 

To Eao BharOf Buler of Kach. 

** It has been reported that you, ever-fruthful one, have put the whol 
f the infidels to the sword, and have thoroughly deansed and punfie 
-Dur domimons of their unclean presence. We have been extremel 
ratified to hear of such conduct on your part, and you are therefoi 
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honoured with this mid roaa, to the intent that you will institute sue 
arrangements through your temtory as that none of the creatures of Go 
may in any way be a^neved or oppressed. Further, should any nutnlx 
□f the infidels reach your dominions by sea, you will have them slaii 
In doing tliiw you will act entirely in accordance with our pleasuie ttu 
wishes ” 

To Banjit Singhs Chief of Jasalmlr. 

“ It IS clear to our belief that throughout your dominions the nnm 
and trace of these ill-omened mfidels, the English, must not have remained 
if, however, by any chance or possibility some have escaped till now b 
keeping hidden and concealed, lir'-t slay them, and after that, having mad 
arrangements lor the admmistration ot your terr tory, present yonrself r 
our court with your whole military following Considerations and fiienc 
hness a thousand-fold will he bestowed on you, and you will be dist r 
guished hy elevation to dignities and places which the compass of you 
qualifications will not have capacity to contain ** 

To Bttjah Quldb Brngh^ Buler of Jammu. 

“I have been made acquainted, by your petition, with all the partiouloi 
of the slaughter throughout your territory of the accursed nnbelievin 
Enghsh, You are considered worthy of a hundred commendations Yo 
have acted m tins matter as all brave men ever acquit themselves , ma 
jou live and prosper ” Again . “Come to the royal presence, and slay th 
accursed, unbolieiing En^ish, and all other enemies, w'herever you ma 
find them on the way AVhateier may he your hopes and expectation! 
the dignity and elevation to which you will he promokd amongst you 
equals will surpass all that you may he able to imagine , and you wil 
further be rewaided and dignified with the title of Kdjah ” On one of th 
petitions to the king from a dnffadarof the 4th Irreguhu Cavalry, boastin 
uf having murdered lus officers at MazafFamagar, the order for an appoint 
meat in return is in the prisoner’s own handwriting 

“I herewith conclude my ubseivations on the charges, and it will noi 
remain, gentlemen, for you by your verdict to determine whether thi 
prisoner at your bar, inittiremintand seclusion, may yet claim theresi>ec 
due to deposed majesty, or whether he must henceforth rank merely asom 
}f the great cnminals ot history It will be for you to pronounce whetbe 
bis last king of the impeiial house of Tsimnr shall this day depart fron 
his ancestral palace, bent down hy age and hy misfortune, but elevated 
perhaps, by the dignity of his sufienngs and the long-borne calamities o 
his race, or whether this magnificent ball of audience, this shrine of thi 
higher majesty of justice, shall this day achieve its crowning tiinmph m t 
verdict which sliall record to this and to all ages that kings by crime an 
degraded to filuns, and that the long glones ot a dynasty may be for ovoi 
sfSced m a day 

“ The consideration of the specific charges against the pnsoner being 


now 
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:losi>d,I trust it mny not 1)g thought prcBumptuous if I offer some ohser 
itions on the evidence elicited as to ^e cause of the late lebcllion, and 
Jie existence of previous conspiracy I have, m a former part of th 
iddress, argued that if the native regiments, previous to the caitiid| 
question bemg mooted, had been in a sound anid well-affcctcd state, sue 
i frightful and all but universal revolt could not have occuned , that tlie 
mist have been some othei and more Intent power at woik to have tin 
operated on a whole armyscatteied in diBorent cantonments fiom Calcut 
jO Peshawur 1 think that such could not have been accomphshed withoi 
some secret mutual understanding, and some previous prepaiation, tl 
istnblishment of which may appropriately be termed conspiracy I ha'< 
dated also that it seems as if it was not owing to a cnitrulge of any kir 
that such an amount of mutiny and murder has solely to be attribute 
but 1 should be more than blmd to all that has appeared oii these procee 
ngs and elsewhere if I failed to recognise m the cartiidgo question tl 
mmediate means or instrument adopted for bringing about'a much-desiic 
md It seems to have been the sxiark, not accidentally shot forth, bi 
ielibeiately chosen to explode a mine previously prepared In alludii 
then, to the existence of a conspiiacy, l do not mean to imply that \ 
aave come upon traces ot a paiticular gang of men, specially bandi 
together foi the fixed definite object of causing the late rebellion m tl 
aative amy, in any manner similar to that m which we have seen 
developed, but such evidence as we have been able to obtain does appe 
to me to point out that, for a considerable time antecedent to the 10th 
May, agitatiou and disaffection to Bntisb rule among the Muhammoda 
was more than ordmanly prevalent, and that such disaffection hod bei 
stimulated by active and designing men, who have most craftily take 
advantage of every circumstance that could be made suitable for such 
purpose. The annexation of Oudh to Bntish rule was, peihaps, one 
these. It seems to have been particularly displeasmg to the Muhammadan 
18 annihilating the last throne left to them in India , and, fur some othi 
reasons, it would appear to have been almost equally unpalatablo to ti 
Hindu Sipdhi. It may, perhaps, have mterteied with bis position there i 
a privileged sei vant of tlie Company for, instead of Living to rely on tl 
infiiience and prestige of the BntuL Government in dealings or dispiit 
with the native landholdera of that province, he lound himself brought 
once under diiect European contiol One of the witnesses, Jat Ma 
draws a marked distinction between the Hindu Sip&hl and the Hiuc 
tradesman m reference to then feelings for the British Government , oi 
peihaps the annexation of Oudh, with other causes, may tend to accou. 
for it. Being asked whether there was any diflerence between t 
Muhammadans and Hindus in this lespect, he replies, “Yes, ceitninly, tl 
Muhammadans as a body weie all jileased at the overthrow of the Briti. 
Government, while the mcrchauts and ics^icctablo tiadcsmen among t 
Hindus regretted it.” He, however, s lys that the gonei al I eelin g tliroiigho 
the aimy was the some both among the Hindus and Muhammedaus, ai 
that they were both equally bit tor , and this view of the case is, I ihiu 
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supported by onr esponenceB of both. The great bulk of the infautr 
portion of the native army was undoubtedly Hindu, but we have not fouu 
this any check or restraint upon their revolting barbarity , and, as far i 
the army has been conceined, Hindus and Muhammadans appear to ha\ 
vied with each other only in the enormity of their crimes. But, apart froi 
the army, the revolt has perhaps assumed many of the features ot a Musa 
mdn conspiracy, and it is, I think, probable that to Musalm&n intrigv 
may eventually be traced those false and fabricated rumours whicl 
adroitly mixed up with some small poition of truth, have been so instri 
mental m effacing the last vestiges m fidelity in an army whose faith fu 
ness uas at one time perhaps ite very chiefest pnde and boast It dot 
not belong to such an occasion as this to revert to past years, and step b 
step to trace the causes which have combined to destroy the reliance one 
placed upon those who are now so notorious for their perfidy Some < 
thebe causes doubtless have been beyond Government control, and wer 
perhapx, mhereut to a state of contmued progress on the one side, and a 
inveterate pnestly opposition to it on the other It will be sufficient if 
here merely allude to several previous ocoasiona, not of very distant dat 
when some regiuients of the native army showed how little they were 
be depended on. On those occasions also it was evident that a unity 
purpose and a Bii:^leaess of feeling were m a abort time organised by son 
process not immediately patent to their European officers, a mutu 
coriesiiondence either by emissaiies or letters was perhaps then initiate 
and the lesson thus leanit was not easily forgotten I do not mean 
argue that from that time the native Indian army became one lar, 
deb-itins^ society, very far from it, I believe that in their own fashic 
moat of the Sipdhis were good and well-meaning servants of the Gover 
ment I say, in then own fashion, because it appears to me they a 
always deficient m natural firmness, and have no idea of strong mor 
lectitude, their fidelity, ns long as it exism, is more of a habit than 
a principle, upheld by suiierstition, but wanting the sustaining power 
true religion Among such a body as this there must always be son 
discontented intriguers ; and who that knows an} thiim of Asiatic obaract 
will not readily admit, especially with refereuoe to Hindus, that the fe 
are more potent for evil than the many for gix)d? Let but thice or fui 
leadeis come forth in all the ojien audmty of crime, or mix themselves i 
in the secret intiiguea of sedition, and the rest, if not immediately pnni 
struck, never thiuk it their duty to check or oppose them They nu 
excuse themselves foi a time, by holding aloof from what they do n 
approve, but active interference, even in prevention of mutiny and murdc 
seems to form no part of their cieed, either religious or jiolitical. T1 
most serious crimes are thus passively encouraged, and, temporary h 
munity seconug proselytes, all are eventually en^lfed in the same deptl 
of infamy ; thus the crimes of a few lead to the mm of many. Th 
these influences have been vigoiously at work in extending the late rehi 
hen I think few will be inolmed to deny. I am aware that no correspon 
once, and perhaps little direct evidence to such a pomt has been brougl 
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)efore tJic Conit , indeed, in reference to the Sip&his, we h^ve not been 
. position to obtain either one or the other , still, if, as has been current 
nd, 1 believe, truly reported, that the number of letters passing amoi 
lur native soldieis, for a month or two pnor to the outbreak was va 
onaiderably laiger than usual, this oircumstance, combined with sue 
acts as have come under our notice, would lead almost nrcsistibly to tl 
uncluBion that some sinister agitation had been extensively at woik, ai 
hat increased disatfcctioa and subordmation would necessarily be tl 
esult, moreover, that m such a state revolt would reduce itself to 
nere calculation of time. In the above remarks I have attributed mut 
if what has occurred to the pernicious influence of evil intriguers, and 
nay naturally be inquired why these should have had greater effect at tl 
in sent juncture than at any former one. Borne of the causes I hai 
ilready hinted at, such as the annexation of Oudh and the piogress i 
Suroijean civilisation, outstriding, and in its natural couise thieatemng 
iwccp away the puny barriers upran-ed bypiiostly cunning for the preson 
ition of the grossest ignorance, and thus commencing the subversion 
eligions that are unable to hear the lights of even natural science, 
lelieve, too, that the propogandisti of sedition may artiully have avaih 
hemsolves of some lecent acta of the Government to spread panic ar 
larm in reference to future forcible interference with caste prejudices ^ 
illude to the agitation about tlie remarriage of Hindu widows, the (>nliB 
nent for general service, the cartridges, &c 1 do not mean in this 
iffer the slightest apology for men whose conduct excites nothing hi 
oathmg and disgust. Pampered m their pnde tUid besotted lu the 
gnorance, they had as a body become too self-sufficient for militai 
ubordmation and unhesitating obedience. Expeneuoed, na they were, 
nutual combination, they appear again easily to have entered into schem' 
or dictating to the Government their views in reference to imagim 
pievanccs , but that open, defiant mutmy had hetn generally resolvt 
ipon by the army — or, at any rate, by the Hindu poition of it, prior 
he trial of the 8rd Light Cavalry troopers — ^is more, I think, than hi 
leen established. Up to that time there was, no doubt, a feeling 
measmesB, a restless apprehension, and an air of respectful mutmy m 
rading the native ranks. The Sipdhis m many instances appeared 
magmo that disobedience to milit^ command was scarcely criminal 
Lccompanied by a salute and a submissive demeanour Habituated 
'omhmatioD, and well aware of the strength of numbers, they latterly h: 
leldom lost an opportunity of bnnging forward then gnevances, n 
ndividually, hut in mass s On such points there was no differen 
letween Musalman and Hindu , they could both readily unite, and hi 
ilready done so, foi the purposes of insolent dictation Indeed, if > 
■earchbaok into history, I beheve we shall find that this has ever hei 
vhat I may term the normal condition of Asiatic armies, and it 
lerhaps, the necessary result of giving unity and power to large bodies 
nen without the checks fumnmed by eduoatiou, loyalty, and roligin 
innciple to control them ; military dlscipbno without these auxihaues 
VOL. V. z 
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lut a diwgeruns weapon, and one that has frequently been turned aqains 
hose who have sharpened and prepared it As a corollary to this, it xna'< 
)e obsei-ved that rebclhou and insurrection among the unarmed am 
intiitored people of Asia is rare indeed ; even the forcible conversion o 
he Hmdus to Muhammadamsm under former emperors of India seems t. 
lave been msuflicient to rouse them to resistance It is, then, the attemp 
it domination by the Sip&hi alone that has to be guarded against. Th 
listinctions of caste may, to a certam extent, at former penods hav 
.roved serious obstacles to any very extensive combination of men o 
hfiereot sects, either for political or other purposes, but we shonh 
emember that this very cucumstnnee of caste oompanionship has neces 
stated the existence of a number of distinct self-governmg societies, ha 
[labituated the people of Hindustan to meetings among themselves wher 
pnhlioity is avoided, and thus, ^vmg them their primary lossons m unitin; 
for particular objects, has endowed them with a natural facility for mor 
extended combinations, of a secret and sinister character Under thee 
circumstances, there wanted but the means and the occasion for canyin 
them out, and who does not perceive that the native army afforded th 
one, and a variety of incidents have favoured the other? Brahman an 
Husalm&n here met, ns it were, upon neutral ground , they have had i 
the army one common brotherhood of piofession, the same diess, the earn 
rewards, the same objects to be amved at 1^ the some means. The 
frequently joined each other m their separate festivals, and the umo 
encouraged by the fiivoui of the Government was finally resorted to as 
measure to subvert it I do not, however, intend to dwell on all of tl 
many influences which may have assisted m bnuging about the recec 
catabtiophe , such a discussion in this place might not he approved of. 

It seems to me, however, apparent that it was not and could not hai 
been the greased cartridges alone that effected it. There was prcvioi 
pieporation among the Sip&his , and there was also a general unsettlu 
of men’s minds throughout the countiy, and among the Muhammadans ] 
particular. I believe, indeed, that the fiicts ehcited on this point may 1 
ranged appropriately under the head of Muhammadan consjAiacy,” tl 
chief object or which seems to have been to spread duaffeebon and distru 
of British role, and, by the dissemination of lalse and evil report^ and I 
fabrications of the most insidious kmd, to prepare all the peojuc for chau< 
and insurrection As far as (»n be traced, the commencement of th 
must have origmated with the prisoner, or with some of those such 
Hasan Askari and others, who were omitted to his most secret ai 
confidential coimc'ls Be this as it may, there cannot, 1 imagine, he 
doubt that in sending Sidi Kamhar to Persia and Constantinople as i 
ambassador with letters to the sovereign of that country, soliciting aid oi 
elevation to a throne, the prisoner became the pHncijial m a conspirai 
which indirectly, at any late, must have been auxibary to the rcce 
fngjhtful outbreak and its attendant horrorB. It is worthy of portioul 
notice, os connecting the two together, that this Sidi Kambar’s aejmrtu 
took place, according to the most reliable account, just two years hefo 
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ly 1857, and that his promised return, aith the aid sought Lr, wai 
ed for the tune -when the outbreak actually took place. Coupling thi! 
ih the prophecy among the Muhammadans that English sovereignty ii 
lia was to cease 100 3 ears after its first establishment by the tattle 0 
issey in 1757, we are able to form something more than conjectura ai 
the causes which have given to Muhammadan fanaticism its delusivi 
pe of recovenng all its former prestige. 1 have already alluded to th< 
aam of Hasan Askan the pnest, and its interpretation so plausibly 
atnved to correspond with the wishes of the king, and of those abou 
n. The circumstance may seem trivial to us, but it was doubtless ( 
lans well calculated to make a deep impiession upon the superatitioiu 
nds of those to whom it was addressed, and to cause expectation ant 
hef lu what was predicted by one said to he possessed of miraculoui 
wers, and accredited with hddmg direct communication with Heaven 
e learn too from the petition of Muhammad Darwesh to Mr. Odvin 
B Lieutenant-Governor, dated 27tih of March, 1857, that Hasan Askar 
d, at this time, assured the King of Dehli that he had certam mforma 
tn that the pnnce royal of Persia had fully taken possession of an< 
cupied Busbir, and that he had entirely expelled the Christians, or 
ther, had not left one alive there, and had tmren away many of then 
isonera, and that, very soon indeed, the Persian army would advauce h 
e nay of Kandahar aud Kabul towards Debli. He, moreover, adds 
That in the palace, but more especially m that portion of it constitutioj 
e personal apartments of the king, the subject of the conveisatio] 
ght and day was the early amval of the Persians. Hasan Askari hat 
oreover, impressed the king with the behef that he has learned, througj 
dmne revelation, that the dommion of the King of Persia will to 
rtamty extend to Dehli, or rather over the whole of Hindustan, an 
At the splendour of the sovereignty of Dehli will again levive as th 
vereign of Persia will bestow the crown on the kmg.” The write 
les on to say that throughout the palace, hut particularly to the kmc 
is belief has been the cause of great rejoicing, so much so that prayei 
e offered and vows are mode, whne, at the same time, Hasan Askari he 
iteied upon the daily performance, at an hour and a half before sunse 
a course of propitiatory ceremonies to expedite the arrival of the Fersiai 
id the expulsion of the Gbnstmns. It has been arranged that ever 
huisday several trays of victuals, wheat-meal, oil, copper money an 
oth sliould be sent by the king in aid of these ceremomeB, and they ai 
icordingly brought to Hasan Askari ” 

We thus see how early and how deeply the priesthood interested an 
igaged themselves in this matter, and how completdy and exclusive) 
[uhammndon in character was this conspiracy. If we could hut hai 
epped behind the scenes, and witnessed these ceremonies at which supe 
ition piesided, and have heard these prayers and vows offered up fur tl 
rival of the Persians and the expulsion of the Christians, we shou 
mbtlcsB have had depicted to us the foreshodowmgs of those dreadf 
ogcdies winch, to nil tune, will render the past year so pamfullv mem 
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for us hereafter One cannot help inquiring whether there ore really manj 
millions of human beings m Hindustan imbued with these feelingsl foi 
Europeans. I will leave those uho hear me to 

on this snbieot without venturing to proffer mine. We loam, howevw 
from Mis Aldwell that during the Muharram 
Muhammadan women praying and teaching iheir cliildien to pi ay fw tht 
success of their faith, and these pray eis were generally aKOiummed by 
execrations against the Englibh. Nor did even accomphsuing the crue 
death and sufferings of helpless womm and children tend in any way tc 
abate the lerocity ol their malignity, or to waken one ohord of mercjr oi 
commiseration in their breasts, for we find from the looal newspapers lhal 
at the lime this most hideous massacre was being perpetmteo aboiu 
200 Musalmdn were standing at the reservoir, utter^ the coarsBhl 
abuse i^inst the prisoners. Were it not too well attested, such demoniac 
mal^ty would scarcely be credible 
The point to which I shall advert, is the oirculatum of the 
chapabes, in the form of diip biscuits. Now, whether they were senl 
round under the fiction of a Government order, signifying that in futui c 
there should he but one food and one faitb, or whethei, according tc 
another interpretation, they were meant to sound a note of alarm anc 
preparation, ^ving warning to the people to stand by one another on any 
danger menacmg them, the contrivance w as a most insidious one, anc 
calculated to breed distrust and snspioion in the hearts of many who were 
btrangen to such feelings before lliat it created no strongei unpressior 
on the native mind than it did, is perhaps attributable only to the early 
it received at the hands ot aut^rity, and it would doubtless U 
both mterestmg and important if wo could discover how and by whoir 
sucdi a proceeding was initiated. This and the &lse rumour about mixing 
ground toes with the flour had doubtless one common origin, and it u 
not going beyond the bounds of fair indication or reasonable inference tc 
attribute both one and the other to the unceasing wiles of Muhammadai 
conspiracy We perceive that the Hindu Bip&his, under the impulse of t 
first reaction in their feelings, reproached to Muhammadans with mis- 
leading them, and it is a mt st sigmficant fact on these proceedings, tba 
though we cxime upon traces of Muailm&n mtngne wherever our mvesti 
gation has earned ns, yet not one paper has been found to show that the 
Hindus, as a body, had been conspinng against ns, or that their Brnhmani 
and pnests had been preacbmg a crusade against Ghnstians In then 
case there has been no kmg to set up, no religion to be propagated by the 
swoidL To attribute to them, under such mrcumstonces, to circulatior 
of these chapaties or the fabrications about ground bones m the flour 
would be to ascribe to them acts without a meaning, and a orutuna 
deception without any adequate motive. A very marked feature in thii 
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[uhamnaadan conspiracy Is the activity and persistence \tdth'whioli it has 
sen carried ont , tiie circulauun of the ohapatiea having been early pio- 
ibiteil by authority, and thus rendered non-effective for tbe purpose of 
t.tensiye sedition, some other expedient was necessary to replace it, and 

0 at once find the tale of the ** bone-dust mingled with floui ” very 
iroitly selected as the substitute It was, in facK still adhering to the 
atenal of chapaties, and continuing the symbol of “one food, one faith.” 

. was indeed the chapaty without its form, and without its inconvemences 
he schemers had apparently leamt that the chapaty was too specific and 

10 tangibly open to European interlerence to be largely availed of ns an 
;ent for evil, and hence its transformation into flour, tlib bone-dust being 
Lded to the One as the eqmvalent of the form of the ship biscuit to the' 
her To give out, then, that such was the nature of the flour stored at 

1 the depots of supplu s along the G-iand Trunk Boad, for from them, 
fring their marches, the Sipdhis arc m a mannci compelled to get their 
pd, waj to attain the very object the conspiratois must have most 
isii^ If true, the Government had already commenced what u ould bo 
lemAl fo*cibla conversion to Christianity. If they could, then, but 
tabhsh a' firm and geneial belief m this, their game was in their own 
inds , and that they did succeed m doing this to a very great extent is, 
imagine, undeniable. 1 must own that to me this apparently natural 
xnaition fiom the chapaties to its component ports seems a master stroke 

cu'nmg, and evidenced moat able leadership m the cause the con^ 
irators were embarked in. 

To prove, moreover, that no mean order of talent was at work, and that 
I the appliances that craft and treachery could avail themselves of were 
sorted to, we have only to refer to the eittracts fimn the “ Authentie 
9WS,” and also to the other native pubhcations of that period, and we shall 
roeive with what steadfast consistency the ulterior aim is always kept 
view The chapaties, the hone-dust m the flour, the gieosed cartridges, 
ire all most appropiiate for the Hindus, hut a different pabulum was 
luisite for the Mus-ilmfins, and we shall now see with what subtlety it 
LS admmistered« The fli-st paper oommences by announcing that the 
ng of Persia had ordered a concentration of most of bis troops at 
heian, and then; declaring it to he onrrently leported that such a demon- 
ation against Dmt Muhammad Kh&uwas only a stratemc move to cloak 
e King of Persia’s real design of fightmg against and conquenns the 
iglish, the editor makes certain that, at any rate, some change of feeling 
s taken (ilooe amongst the ihiee powers. The next extract is dated the 
th of January, 1857, and commences by asserting that all the news- 
pors agree m declanng that the King of France and the Emperor of 

11 key had not as yet openly avowed themselveB the allies uf eitW the 
Lglish or the Persians, but that thoir ambassadors were seoretlv visiting 
d presenting their gifts to both helLgerenfs. “ Some people,” says tho 
itor, “ think that the King of France and the Emperor of Turkey vt'ill 
t mix themselves up in the quarrels between the Persians and tbe 
iglibh , but most people,” he adds, ** say that they will both side with 
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the Persians. As for the Bnssians, however, they make no secret of tl 
readiness with which they are assisting, and will continue to assi^, tt 
Persians, whether it be with funds or with forces It tnay be said 
virtually the Russians are the cause of the war, and that, using the p 
sians as a cloak, they intend to consummate their own drai^ regardir 
the conquest of Hindustan. It is to bo klieved that the Bussians wi 
soon take the field m great force ” Here, then, wo have not only Pera 
and Russia advancing immediately upon India with immense armies, hi 
France and Turkey to assist them, while the forsaken and devotr 
Bnelish are represented as by no means sure even of the alliance of tl 
Afghans under Dost Muhammad. Well might the editor, after announ 
mg such formidable coahtions, somewhat dramatically exclaim, Let tl 
readers of the ‘Authentic News’ be prepared to see what the veil 
futurity will disclose ” Accordingly, m the next extract^ we percer 
that “ the of Persia had solemnly promised to his courtiera tl 
governorships of the diffeient presidencies and places* one is to g 
Bombay, another Calcutta, and a third Pund, “while the crown 
Himlustan is plainly spoken of as reserved for bestoival on the King 
Dehli, this very prisoner before us You will recollect, gentlemen, th 
several copes of this paper, the “ Authentic News,” used to he sent 
the ons can imagme the joy and exultation with which sui 

iiassages must have been peruse^ especially when added theieto is t 
asB^on that the Emperor of Kiissia hod sent on effective and thorough 
appomted army of 400.000 men with abundant munitions, to assist t 
Kii^ <ff Persia in his hostile designs upon India. But it was not in t 
palace, and by the pnnces alone, that such paragraphs were read wi 
^dity, the whde population was intent on them Sir Theo|hil 
Metcalfe has told us that the subject of the advance of the Persia 
upon Uer&t was mndi discussed among the natives, and frequently 
connexiaa with the idea of Russian aggression upon India, every ner 
paper having at this time its correspondent in Kabul. Nor indeed c 
the discussion and mteiest exmted these concocted hostile movemei 
cease here, for the same witness declares that agitation about this tii 
prevailed among the Sipdlus and that about five or six weeks before t 
outbreak it was currently reported in their hues, and mnch discnsi 
among them, that 100,000 Russians were coming from the north, and tl 
the Company’s government would be destroyed, and m fact that the u 
of a Russian invasion was universally prevalent. The venom and vii 
of these publications were thm tahing their intended effect, and 
would seem a mere perversion of reason longer to blind onrsdves with i 
idea that the outbreak was fortuitous, or that a gi eased cartridge oc 
sioned it. In a former article of the “ Authentic News,’' we have S( 
Dost Muhammad alluded to as but a doubtful ally of the Eoglish 
this one, however, as events progress, he is spoken of as being secre 
in league with the Emg of Persia, and, that superstitious aid may not 
lost sight of, it 18 remarked how wonderfully four distinct uuexpec 
coincidences had impelled the King of Peinia to declar war again^ i 
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3 ;hsh. The first was that Her&t, m another place desenhed as the key 
India, had so easily fallen into his possession; the second, the nnfure- 
n coming of the Russians to assist lum ; the third, the noMes of Persia 
inimously counsellmg an advance on India, and predicting that Gk)d 
iild bestow victory ; and the fourth, the sunultaneous rising and as- 
ahlmg or the whole of Persia for the prosecution of a relig'ous war 
*tents and miracles were likewise brought forwaid still further to excite 
I Muhammadan mind, as the following extract from the “Authentic 
wa,” dated 16th of September, 1856, will sufliciently piove. It is 
ided — 

“ Local News from the Hdnai District. 

* A man just come from the country tells the editor that, unlike other 
uses, the Hub is being burnt there at this season of the year, and the 
umaha attendmg the festival are now gemg on. The man who states 
LS ascertamed, on inqmiy, that the reason foi the unseasonable obeerv- 
ce of this festival is, that three guls were bom at a biith, and the 
ree spoke immediately. The first said : * The coming year will be ono 
great calamities , various calamitous visitations will affiict the nation ’ 
e second said * Those who h\e will see,' and the third, in an imprea- 
76 and forcible tone, said ' * If the Hindus burn the Hull m the present 
ison, they will escape all these eviK God alone is omniscient ’ " 

It IB too much, I am afraid, the cose, with persons accustomed to Euro- 
lan habits of thinking to view such statements and articles as these 
erely in reference to the impression they would be likely to make on 
emselves The taking of Her&t, the pre^tions of the nobles, &o , and 
le fabulous prapliecies of these girls would, in that case,- leceive hardly 
iBBing attention. But we should commit a grievous and must fatal criui 
we were to gauge Aedntio thou^ts and understandings by the same 
ensure that would be apphcable to our own. If, avuidmg this mistake 
e xirocced to consider the above editorials lu relation to the people thej 
ere written for, we shall find that they are not only most insidiously 
orked up to meet tbeir ^culiar prejudices, but are also made to beai ii 
>nking affinity to the fulfilment of their prophecies, to the di earns o 
nsan Askari , to the negotiations of Sidi Kambar, and to the ancient 
aditions of Muhamniadauism. Are we, then, to suppose that in all tliiii 
lere was no connexion between the palace and the pi ess? Won 
I these concurrences fortuitous? Can it be that the dreams of the pnests 
le plots ot the court, and the fabncatious of the newspap.rs worker 
Bciilentally together? We have already seen the decoys by which th< 
Imdu SixAhis were to he gained, and is it not the same spirit of evi 
lat we can recognise here ? Are the circumstances appealing to Muham 
ladan pride, to Ineir suxierstitious higotiy, to their lust for religious war 
ad to weir hatred fur the English, dwelt upon with a less perfect know 
•dge of their peculiar inherences? In an extract from the ‘ Authenti 
lews,’ dated the 19th of March, it is stated that 900 Persian soldien 
nth some ofifioers of high rank, had enteied India, and that 600 moi 
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'e then slaying m Delili itsdf m vanaus disguises It is true that this 
iven out ou the authority of one Sadik Khdn, a person whose identity 
leing established, was evidently in d'sguise even to his name^ but 
i very circumstance was no doubt a part of the scheme. It gave an 
of greater mystery to tlie announcement of thp paper, and seems to 
re been purposely contrived to let the imagination ot the readers supply 
exaggerated idea of his real rank and importance How, it may bo 
ed, even iindtr this cloak < f a false name, could such a statement be 
en forth in the leading newspaper of the city without some deep and 
inor object ? It not only assigns deep conspiracy to the Persians, but* 
aise, as we knew it to haie been, is proof of conspiracy m the editoi 
I those who employed him. This name of tiadik Khdn, bs it remem- 
ed, WHS the one attached to the proclamation piirpoiting to be from 
-sia, aiid put up in the Jammi Masjid The proclamation, then, and the 
ortion about these 900 Persian soldiers, were evidently ports of one and 
same scheme, and seem to have been thus linked together that the 
might, in a measure, support the other If, for instance, any ques- 
ted the authonty of the proclamation, there Was the answer ready that 
bntiger of it was actually in, the city with 500 other Persians also m 
guise, and vice versa If the advent of the Persians was disbelieved, 
3 not the proclamation a voucher for its reality? 'I'be same depth of 
idee IS apparent everywhere , and! the more we consider the subject the 
re fully convinced vse shall be of the wiles and stratagems so s;j&tem- 
'ally resorted to For instance, what would such a proclamation as 
t attributed to the King of Fersu have been without some demonstra- 
1 , feigned or leal, to sujiport it? The swoid deducted on one side, and 
shield ou the other, would huNe been equally meaningless but for tho 
ry of the men m dioguise, and the oflScers of high rank wlio evidently 
St ha^e been deputed toc«rry it throi^b. Q’he proclamation, soevi- 
itly false, is, for that very icason, one of our truest and mo'll reliable 
lositora of conspiracy, and of Musalmdn conspiracy too It is, m fact, 
lossible to account for it under any other hypothesis Who, then, was 
that designed and wTOte the promamation? This question, I believe. 
Id be answered in every detw by the editor of the paper, who has 
urred to it so frequently. It is evidently a pet subject of his, one on 
ich he seems to be thoroughly at home. He has the exact transcript 
it, 18 able to epitomise it, and no doubt was equally well informed as 
he preparation of it. 

do not mean to wade through and to quote all the extracts from the 
vspapers that bear out the fact of a Muhammadan conspiracy That 
lears to me unnecessaiy, for I believe I shall have no difficulty in esta- 
ibiug it byothei testimony. However, there is one other extract, which 
vould he -wrong to leave unnoticed. It btais date tho 13th of April, 

L must have bran the origin of the report that Sir Theophilus Met- 
e alludes to, when he says that, about fifteen days before the (nitbreak, 
was curipiitly reported that an anonymous petition had been pre- 
ted to the magistrate, stating, ‘‘that the Kashmir ggte would be 
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ken from tlis EnglisH. This being the chief sti-oughold in the city and 
am connexion with the cantonments of Dehli, it wonld naturally he the 
-St point seized in any attempt at insurrection in the city, and, being the 
ily gate at which there was any military guard, the importance of it, in 
strategical point of view, must have Wn obvioas to all ” Sir Theo- 
ulus Metcalfe proceeds to say, *‘that this petition was never received, 
it that the current report about it nas indicative of what was thenoocu- 
ang the thoughts of many of the natives ” So, no doubt, it was , W 
was also much more than this, for it was the real exposition of .an 
tide which the editor dare not, without disguising it, into pnpt 
'ith what ingenuity and craft the idea is woiked out, so as to bwome 
telUgiblo only to those who were meant to understand it, must now ho 
ii’Kius to all The editor jsays several petitions have been given into 
e magistrate’s court, and in these it > 1 ^ also mentioned, that ** a montli 
ince fram this date an overwhelming atlhck will be made on Kashmir, 
tho salubrity and beauty of which a poet has said, ‘ that should a 
rched and humt-up soul reach Kashmir, though he might ha a roasted 
wl, he would recover his wings and feathers,’ and that this cool and 
lavenly countiy will come into the possession of the writers of tlic 
tition ” How, it may be asked, were the wi iters of the pet tions given 
to the magistrate’s court at Dehli to lake Kashmir, and who d as nut 
>w iioroeive that the Kashmir gate of the city of Dehli was thus 
dicated by tho country from which it derives its name, and that the 
Lubnty and beauty of the former were to represent the importance, and 
. fitness fur their objects, of the latter? I shall not here inuse to con* 
ler i^liether, under the simile of a parched and hnmt>up fowl, the 
isnner before us was intended * He no doubt expected to recover some 
his lost plumage by seizing the gate, and with it was meditating a 
jht to a higher elevation. In declaring, on the 18th of April, that in 
e month Irom that date, an overwhelmmg attack would be made on 
IB very point — ^for it was hore the officers were shot down — ^tha editor of 
3 “ AutWtio Hews ” ff as cither the confidant and accomplice of con^ 
iracy, or had soaicd into the regions of actual prophecy 
The coincidence of the above cautaoiisly wouled announcement of the 
itor, and the indiscreet revelations of Jawan Bokht, are certainly start- 
g The doubly foretold attack took place on the 11th of May, and, after 
lat has been piovod m regard to Muhammadan treachery, is there any 
B who hears me that can believe that a deep-plauned and well-concerted 
ispiracy had nothmg to do with it? 

The proofs of tho intimate connexion of tho pnsonei with it do notj 
wever, rest liere, for Mujul, the Ahyssininu, who was not merely in the 
vice of the king, but was his private special attendant, and was always 
ir Ins person, takes Mr. Everett aside and tells him that he had better 
Ve the Company’s service, and, with his troo|i, go over to the>king, os 
8 hot weather the Bussians would he all over the place Mr Everett 
‘lUB to have laughed at this, and to have thought it hut the man’s 
hshness, but we have now direct ^bat it ms something, fiir 
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leeper tlxan that ; for at their next meeting, which occuired about a montl 
ifter the outbreak had been accomplished, Mujud says to him, “ Did 
lot tell you to come away ?** And then, as it were m explanetion of th* 
varning, proceeds to reveal to him the whole of the Sidi Eambor tians 
mtion how, two years before, he had been sent to Constantinople a 
imhassador from the King of Dehli; how he had started on the pretenc 
if going to Mekka, and how he had promised that he would return whei 
the two years had expired. This explanation seems to he a very remaik 
ible one It shows clearly that it was not merely on the basts of ai 
ixpected disturbance at M&ath that such s^roposal was made, but tha 
a lar wider web of sedition was weaving. Who can now believe that non 
of the Muhammadan native ofiScers and men of the regiments at Deh 
and Mirath had been tampered with? Mr. Everett, as a Christian, wa 
surely one of the last the conspirators would apply to It should b 
remembered likewise, that Mr. Everett had none of nis regiment with hu 
at Dehli, and that, had there been any Musalmdn officers of the cort 
present, they would doubtless have been preferred to a Christian At tb 
time too when the aiiplication was made to him the sentence of tb 
Mirath conrt-maitial must have been unknown in Dehli. It was no 
then, as a consequence of, but as an addition and an adjunct to, what w( 
anticipated at Mirath, that preparation was hemg made here, and I 
whom was this beii^ done ? O^d a mere imvate servant and person 
attendant, however great and ffivoante he might he, offer servi^ to 
nsaldar and a whole troop oi cavalry, withdrawing their allegiance fro 
the Government, without any authority for so domg from his master 
Who could have given the king’s service to so large a body but the kir 
himselt ? 1 would beg those vdio bear me, senously to consider tha 
questions, and then determine whether the answers to them do not hni 
home personal complicity m compassing the rebellion, to the prisoner 
Court. We have been informed, too, by Mukuud L&h the secretary, th 
it IS now about three years since some mfantry soldiera stationed , 
Dehli became disciples of the king, and that, on that occasion, the kii 

£ ve each of them a document detaiimg the nunes and order of those wl 
d preceded him in the direct hue of diaaples to each other, himsc 
included, together with a napkin dyed pink as an emblem of his hlessm 
Now, three years ago from the present date is about the time of Si 
Kambai's embassy to Persia, and of the apparent first commencement 
Muhammadan conspiracy, and it certamly is a samewhat instructive fa 
to find that the occasion chosen for such an unwonted manifestation 
piety on the one hand, and such an unusual display of kingly c»yidi»Bce 
Sion on the other, was precisely that in which mtimate relations betwei 
them of a more political character wore beginning to be thought of. Tl 
Agent of the Lieiitenant-Governor, of course, pnt a stop to these exhibition 
but from that day, adds the witness, it may be said that a sort of unde 
standiue was established between the army and the kiug. 1 thmk it will 1 
conceded, that m addition to the charges five facts have been oBfn'hbqT.q 
VIZ., the concerted dreams and predictions of Hasan Askari, the p»ies 
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mission to Persia and Constantinople of Sidi Kainbar, the Abvssmian , 
leliberate continaoua plan of exciting distiust and re\olt among the 
idus; a similar jdan, by the fabrications of the native press, for incit- 
the Musalm&ns to a religious war, and lastly, by these means and 
era, an indirect, and also a personal, tampenng with the fidelity of the 
idus and Musalm&ns of the native army. Has or has not a guilty 
tioipation in all these five points been traced to the pnsomr ? If the 
‘stion(a8 I behe\e it will be) should be answered m the affirmative, 
re will still remain another to be responded to, of perhaps etill grcatei 
lortance, viz , Has he in these transactions been the leader, or the led ? 

I he been the original mover, the head and front of the nndcrti king, or 
I he been but the consenting tool, the willing instrument in the hands 
others ; the forward, unsorupnluus, but still pliant puppet, tutored bv 
istly craft for the advancement of religious bigotry ? Many pei-sons, I 
leve, will incline to the latter. The know n restless spirit of Muhammadan 
atioiam has been the fii-st aggressor, the vindictive mtolerauce of that 
‘uliar faith has beem struggling for mastery, seditious conspiracy has 
in Its means, the pnsoner its active accomplice, and every possible 
ne the frightful result. It was, however, rathci as the head of the 
ihamniadan rehgion in India than as the descendant of a line of kings 
it I believe the pneonci’s influences were desired, the one indeed is so 
eparable from the othei that it is difficult to say win ro the difierence 
amences It was the union of the two, the religious and the political, 
it gave such importance to the pnsoner os one of tlie abettois of 
iiroiracy 

inus the bitter zeal of Muhammadanism meets us eieiywlicre It 
ispicuous in the papers, fiagmut in the petitions, and penectly demoniac 
its actions. There seems, indeed, scaroe any exemption from its conta-' 
us touch The Pnnee Miixfl Abdulla, robbing his confiding visitor 
I former fnend, and then sendmg his uncle to compass her death, 
ms no exaggerated instance of it It is again repiesented by thq 
ihammadan ^cer Muza Taki Beg, at Fash&war, who, while in high 

^h(^B that a^^an^ will take place, and ^at fhe Bntii^ rule will 
in be overthrown. It finds a still more unmistakable disciple m Kanin 
ksh, of the Dehli Magazine, whe^ while di awing English pay, avails 
nsdf of his scholarship and knowledge of Persian to send circulars to 
I native remmeuts to the effect that the cartndges prepared in the 
gazine had been smeared with a composition of fat, and that the Sipdhis 
re not to heUeve their European officers if they said anything m con- 
diction of It. It will he recollected how active in his enmity this man 
ived when the king's troops were attaoking the magazine, how he kept 
a secret communication with them, and how completely he identified 
nself, from the commencement, with the conspirators. Can there be a 
iibt that he was one of those who had been successfully tampered with ; 
it, while ostensibly serving the English, he was, m reality, m the pn^ 
i confidence of those seeking their destruction? 
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But wby multiply insfcttnceB of tlua sort? I would gladly cite sumo ol 
i diffeient tendency, and the petition of Muhammad Darweeh, iu bis ad- 
nirahle letter to Mr Cokm, must not be passed over It is one noble 
nstance of faithfulness from a Muhammadan to the Bntish. I am sorry I 
annot class with it the petition puiporting to be from Kabi Baksh Khan 
0 the kmg, pronouncing it unkwtul to slay women, and calling foi a 
decree to that effect from the doctom of the Muhammadan religion , for since 
[ delirered the pa]ier into Court ccnsiderable doubt has been thrown on 
its having been wiitten at the time indicated, and it seems by no moanr 
improlmble that it was fabricated after the capture of Dehli, tor the pur- 
pose of obtaining rewards audothei advantages Indeed, a further ntten 
tive perils^ of it has eonvmoed me thj^t it aa so ; foi no one in the 
ntustion of Nabi Baksh Khdn would have dared to advise or propose tc 
the king to let the soldiery first wreak their iitige on biS'own royal person 
IS Kabi Baksh Khdn pretends to have.done. There are certainly a feu 
instances m which the Muhammadans have behaved with kindness to the 
Ehi^ish, and not the less pleasing on account of the humbie grades in 
which these instances occur. We may, perhaps, dednee from tins, that 
the teachings such as are preaenbed hy their prophet have no softening 
effects ou the hearts of his followers , nav, more, that education in sudf 
doctrines leads to ferocaty and revolting orime, and is utterly incompatible 
with feehngs of even ordinaty humamty. 

In the course of this address I liave dwelt, long and fmquently^ upoi 
those ciicumstaiices which appeal to demonstrate that to Mnsakidn m 
tngne and Muhammadan conspiracy we may attribute the drendfid calami 
ties of the year 1857. I have endmvoureu to mint out how intimatd} 
the prisoner, as the head of the Muhainmadau faith in India, has bee’ 
connected with the orgamsatiou of that conspiracy, either as its leader oi 
Its unscrupulous aocomphoe^ , I have alluded to the part taki n by the 
native press and Muhammadans, in general, as prepanng the Hindus fuj 
insurrection, and the native army^m particular, for revolt , and perhaps 
m fiirtliei oorrobomtion of such, facts, it may he as well to advert tO tlu 
share that may be assigned to the Muhammadans m getting the cartndgei: 
refused ou the parade ground of the 3rd Light Oavolry < Out of these 
85 troopers thefar larger moiety was Muhaiumadan These men had no caste 
and to them it could not possibly have m-ittered whether pig’s and cow’i 
fat was atneaTe<l on the cartridges or not Captam Martineau tells us tba 
at the Amhdlali depot, as far as the cartridge question was concerned, thi 
Muhammadan Sipahis lauuhed at it, and we thus mrocive that these mei 
imtiated open mutiny without one pretext for so doing, or the shadow o 
au excuse. They had not even the extenuatioil of a pretea led griev ance 
yet they at once leagued themselves m rebellion against us, and inducec 
the Hindus to join them, by speciously exciting them ou that most vul 
ueiahle of points, tha fear of being forcibly deprived of their caste, 
say, induced the Hindus to join them, for such is the evidence before iis 
and this too on a pretext in whioh the Muhammadans could have had nc 
possible sympathy with them. Kor indeed were the Hindus long in dis 
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ring tbiB, foi as a witness, who has been frequently quoted, mfonu 
immediately after the battle of the Hiudau they sp^e with mucl 
it of the tura that affairs had talcen, repi cached the Muliammadani 
laving deceived them, and seemed to doubt greatly that the EnglisI 
Brtimelit had really had any intention of interfering wiih then caste 
t numbeiB of the Hindu Sipahis at this time declared that, if thej 
i be sure iheir hves would s^ed, they would gladly go back n 
semee of the Govemment , but the Muhammadans, on the contrary 
to assert that the king’s service was much better than that of th< 
lishs that the naaabs and rajahs would supply the king with larg< 
IS, and that they must eventually conquer.” If we now take a re 
lective yiew of the vanoua circumstances which we have been ahl< 
loit during our e\ tended inqniiies, we shall perceive how excludvelj 
ammadanare all the | <roniiiient points that attach to it A Muhammad 
,t, with pretended visions and assumed miraculous powers— a Muham 
an King his dupe and his accomplice— a Muhammadan clandestine 
issy to the Muhammadan powers ot Perua and Q’urkey resulting— 
lammadan prophecies as to the downfall of our power — ^Muhammaiiai 
as the successor of our own — the most cold-blooded murders by Muham 
an assasBitis — a religious war for Muhammadan ascendancy — a Muham 
an pi ess unscni^ously ahettmg— aud M^ubammadan Sq &his initiating 
nutmy. Hinduism, I may say, is nowhere eitlier i eflected or represented 
be brought forward at nil, it is only in subservience to its evei-aggres 

le OTgw^ts in refei ence to a Muhammadan conspiracy are now closed 
I not mean that many others might not he deduced from the pro' 
imsB before us, for I have selected only those that api>ear«d to me th< 
.Comment, I would wish, however, before sittmg down, to quot< 
ai^tionaud answer from Captain Martineau’s evidence. *' Did joi 
hear any of the Sipdhw sptak complaininglv of the efforts of Englisl 
lonaries to convert natives to ChnsHanify ? ” Answer — “ No, nevei 
ly life, I don’t think tney cared one bit about it.” 1 bdieve there is 
ifficer whose duties have given him much experience of the Sipdh 
icter or any msight into his feelmgs and prejudices but wm readilj 
rni the correctness of this opinion. Ihere is no dread of an opei 
ed miSBiouary in India. It is not the rightful convereiou to Chns- 
tv that either bipAhis or natives are alarmed at. If it he done by tht 
ts of persuasion, of Wchmg, or of example— the only means bj 
h It can be done— it offends no caste prejudice, excites no fanatics 
HiUon A candid, undisguisetl endeavour to ^in followem to J^nsl 
never, tliat I am aware of, been viewed with the lightest sign o 
iprobation by any portion of the natives, and, were it more const^tlj 
^thfiir eye^whoSn doubt that it would remove this present dark 
debasing error that Christianity is itself a 

imo- tenet the privilege of eating everything ? If this degrading idK 
removed, the chief fear of the Hindus would ^sh with it. Lej 
I see that it is impossible to make converts to Chnstiamty by force 
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ind you deprive tbe seditious of their most potent wea[ion of mischief. 
ibnstiamt> , when seen m its own, pure hght, bas no terrors for the natives 
t IB only when kept m the sh^e that its name can be perverted to an 
Qstrument of evil But 1 may, if I proceed further, be trenching on 
luestions of State policy I beg, then, to tender my thanks to the Court 
or the patient hearing they have given me, and to Mr. Murphy, tbe 
nterpreter, for tbe able assistance he has, m that capacity, afforded me on 
his and tbe other State trials His very high attainments as an Onenta] 
icholar have been most conspicuous In tbe fluency of viva voce examin- 
itions, in the quick readiness with which all kinds of papein, m diflferent 
lands, have leen deciphered and read , and in the correctness and spirit 
}f the written translations of documents of no ordmary difficulty his com 
ilete knowledge both of Urdu and Persian has been thoroughly attested, 
i'he notes appended to many of these papers are valuable m themselves 
ind s]eak more forcibly than I can do of Mr. Murphy’s very high profi 
nency as an interpreter I should be wanting, both to him and myself 
f I did not thus record my obligations to him 

PomiKO,— 'I'he Court, on tbe evidence before them, ore of opinion tbai 
the prisoner Muhammad Babddur Sbdb, ex-King of Dehli, is guilty of al 
aud every part of the charges preferred against him. 

M, Dawes, Lieut -Cobnd, President. 

DebU, 9ib Manfli, 1858. E. J Habbiott, Major, 

Deputy Judge Advocate-General. 

Approved and confirmed. 

N. Pbbby, Major-General, 

Commanding Meerut Division 

Camp Sah&ran, 2iid Apiil, 1858. 


COPY of a Letieb of the Cbiev ConuissioirEB of the FakjIb bob 
WABDiKa to the Govbbkob-Genebal of India the Pbooeedougs oi 
the Tbial of the Kmo of DeblI. 


Fiom It Temple, Esq , Secietary to Chief Commissioner of the Fanjdb t 
G. F. Edmonstoke, Esq , Bocrctaiy to Government of India with tb 
GovemoivGeneral 

Labor, 29 April, 1858 

biB, — am now diiected to forward for submissioa to the Bight HonourabI 
the Governor-General, the proceedings* and papers m the trial c 


* See Parllamentoiy Paper, No 162 of Session 1869, 
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[uhamtnad Baliddur Sliab, ex-Kmg of Delili. As a supplement to it 
K)ve, I am also to transmit translation of evidence of Alisun ul 
Mn, late confidential physician of the ez-Ein", taken before tl 
icretary to the Chief Commissioner, it will be m the recollection of h 
ordship that the physician’s life was guaranteed on the condition of h 
iswering satisfactorily such questions as might bo put to him 
2. The trial was commenced on the 27lh January, 1868, and wi 
nduded on the 9th of March, 1858. The proceedings are very voluminou 
id have only recently been received from the General commandin 
irath division. The evidence relates not only to the specific cliargos o 
bioh the pnsoner was arraigned, but also to the origin and character i 
e outbreak, and it lays bare the policy of tho king’s government an 
e internal economy of tho rebel army during the siege of DehlC On tb 
biole, it IS deeply mteresting and instructive, whether viewed practicallj 
iliti^ly, or historically. 

8. In brief terms, it may be said that the documentary evidence con 
ises the system in which the general government was conducted , th 
isingof loans, military arrangements , the communication with ioieig 
a era and neighbouring chiefs, the passages in tho native newspaiiei 
lating to the war between the English and tho Persians There are als< 
course, many papers of a miscellaneous character Tho oral ovidonc 
scribes the occurrences of the outbreak, and the sad circumstance 
nnected with the massacre of the Christians in the palace , it also thiuw 
me lisht on the origin of the mutmy and tho leMlion. Tho gonorr 
eot of tho evidence, documentary and oral, is to present to the mind 
mdorfully vivid picture of all that happened at Dohli dunng the evcntfi 
mths between the 12th May and 20th September, 1857 
4:. The ppers referrmg to the system of the king’s government oxhib 
a remarkable manner the activojbersonal share v^ich the king himse 
)k in the conduct of affairs However wrongly he had as&umed hi 
sition, it must be admitted that his orders were not unworthy of th 
nation. He did make some effort to preserve order in the city, t 
ness rapine and murder in the villages, to check malvcrantion, to rcstiai 
3 excesses of the soldiery; but it is clear, from first to last, he wn 
able to establi^ an administration oither within or without tho city 
the tracts nominally ruled by the king there was scarcely the semblanc 
authority; nor was there any protectmn foi life or pmiieity. Inbu 
V coses did the king’s agents succeed in collecting rei onue from th 
tricts. From its own records, tho Mughul rule, while it lasted, seems t 
VO been a reign of terror, and a period of intolerable onarchy to th 
jple. Then the papers show the financial straits to which the king wo 
ven, and the numerous forced loans and other contiibutious exaotci 
m tihe moneyed classes in Dehli. Tho military papers do not mateiiall 
mdate the plan of the operations, but they show that tho mutinous arm 
utterly msutordinate to tho government it had set up, and that it 
dpline was entirely relaxed. The papers comprwing the correspondcnc 
ih other powers indicate tho deputations deipatchod by the King c 
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[i to tlie SMh of Persia; 'but tli^ db not show ail actual coimextoii 
een these intrigues and the Bengal mutinies. Whether, m the 
Qce of any proof, there is reason to infer such connexion will he cun- 
'ed presently, llie correspondence with Indian chiefs proves that the 
Fs round Delhi were in subjection to the king, but there is nothing to 
V that any considerable number of princes gave in their adhesion, nor 
, any sovereign or powerful pnnee intrigued with the king The 
acts from the native newspapers at Dehli certainly breathe a hostile 
It to the Biitish, and abound with absurd stones uf the successes of 
Pi.rsians m the war then waging, and their probable advance upon 
a 

The oral evidence goes far to show, that while the troops at Dehli 
i prepaied for the outlneak, and the palace retainers were in some 
sure ready for mischief, yet the king himself and his counsellors had 
loutemplated takmg the lead iii so serious a movement Consequently, 
n the mutineers first ainved, the king’s conduct was mo>t vacillatuig. 
a^ed them why they had come to bun, for he had no means of 
ntaining them. They refilled that, unless he joined them, they could 
make head agunst the English. He immediately yielded, however, 
by his subsequent '^haviour be identified himself with the cause of 
rehels, and made their acts his own As regards the massacre of forty** 
3 Christians within the palace walls, it is probable that the king 
iself was not a prime mover m that dreadful &ed, and that, if left to 
own devices, he would not have had the pnsoners murdered. There is 
le doubt that he could have saved them had he been so minded It is 
te certain that he made no effort to do so, and, from his own subsequent 
ers, It 18 clear that he nas a consenting party to the murder 
Upon all this evidence, the Court have found the pnsoner guilty of 
charges, which may be thus epitomised: 
lat Aiding aud nheiting the mutinies of the troops 
2nd Encouraging and assisting divers persons to wage war against the 
Bntish Government. 

3rd Assuming the sovereignty of Hindustan. 

4th. Causing and being accebsory to the murdir of the Christians, 
loncumng m the justice of the verdict, and coiisidenng the prisoner to 
re been guilty of these grave felonies, the Chief Commissioner has to 
immend, that the sa'd prisoner shall be dealt with as a felon, regard 
y being had to the guarantee of his life, which was granted to him at 
> tune of his capture. And the Chief Commissioner has arrived at the 
iherate opinum of the prisoner’s gudt, after having carefully examined 
) evidence adduced at the trial, and after having tested it by all the 
ormation which ha has obtained since the commencement of tho 
tbreak, and by his personal knowledge of the character both of the 
soner and of the Muhammadan population of Debit 
r After the above brief analysis of the proceedings m this most re- 
xkable tnal, I am now to submit the Chief Commissioner’s opinions on 
I real causes and origin of the mutmy and rebellion A right tmder- 
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Hiding of this matter is of the last importance to the future stabili 
the empire 

8. In the first place, it is to he observed that the prisoner was n 
arged with any offenoe previous to the 11th May, 1857. ‘Whatever mi 
ve been the king’s participation m the events subsequent to that dai 
thing has transpired on the trial, or on any other occasion, to show th 
was engaged in a previous conspinu^ to excite a mutmy in the Beng 
ny. Indeed, it is Sir John Lawrence’s very decided impression th 
IS mutiny had its origin in the army itself; that it is not attributable 
y external or any antecedent conspiracy whatever, although it was ofte 
irds token advantage of by disanected persons to compass their ov 
ds; and that its proximate cause was the cartridge affair, and nothii 
,e Sir John Lawience has examined many hundreds of letters on th 
bjeot from natives, both soldieis and civilians He has, moreovi 
aveised constantly on the matter with natives of all classes, and he 
jisfied that the general, and indeed almost the umversal, opinion m th 
ct of India is to the above effect. 

9 It may be true that discontented Sipdhia worked upon tbe minds 
3 ir less guileless comrades, and persuaded them that a sinister bi 
itematic attempt was about to be made on their cei emomal rehgion , at 
It in many regiments the majority was muled by designing individual 
t, as ah^V, tbe native army md really beheve that me univers 
reduction of cartridges destructive of their caste was a matter only < 
10 . They heard (and believed as they heard) that the measure he 
»i resolved on, and that some Sip&his had*been punished even by deat 
refusing to use the objectionable cartridges They thought, theretor 
it their only ohance of escape was to band together, to refuse tl 
tridges, and to resist if force mould he attempted ly the Governmeni 
i the incendiary fires at tbe different stations were mtendtrd by tl 
■Ahia as a warning to their officers and to thar Government of tl 
Imgs which had taken possesaoo of the native army. Such truly wi 
3 onmn at the mutiny ; and this, I am to repeat, is the one circunutanc 
ich nas forced itself upon the Cfiuef Cummissionei’s conviction in a 
it be has seen and heard. This is the (oie fact which stands oi 
iminently m all tbe native letters which he has examined, m all tl 
temants of the natives whom he has cros^questioned, and in oil tl 
ivorsations between the natives themselves which have been reported b 
r spies in Debli and elsewhere 

10 As against the above condutaon, it might pet haps be urged ths 
} mutiny first broke out at Mirath, where the new cartridges had uevi 
in used; and it is uo doubt true that the men of the Sid Light Cavalx 
i never been asked to use the new cartridges, and were imiinsoned ft 
nwTig caitndges of the old description, and perfectly uuobjectionahl 
t the Commissioner has always understood that the cartndgi 
lioh these men did refuse happened to he enveloped in paper of a cdoi 
ferent from tliat generally used before, and he behoves that this m 
tunate oiroumstanoe would account for the bitter mistrust which w. 
yoL. V. 2 a. 
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excited m their xmnds. Indeed, a rimilar circumstance produced 
same effect upon the 19th Native Infantry and other regiments 
Bengal Any person conversant with native character can unders. 
how easily such a thing might he mismteipreted by men whose imag 
tion and leelmgs had been wrought up to the belief that an attempt 
in contemplation to injure them in so vital a pomt as that of caste 
religion. A^m, it has been said that the Si^his after the mutiny i 
off some of these impute cartndges against our lojal troops during 
sieM of DehU , but it is very doubtful whether this really took place 
It did, however, still the men might have escaped the fancied polln 
by the lefraining from bitmg the cartridges, or they might have had 
caitridges remade in a manner which would obviate the supposed 
purity , or the cartridges might have been used only when the mutir 
were becoming desperate, as then final defeat drew near On the wl 
the Chief Commissioner considers that neither of the above argumeu 
at all sufficient to weaken a conclusion so strong upon other srounds. 

11. As an instance of the evidence which might be produced in fa 
of the above conclusions, I am to mention an important and interes 
conversation which the Chief Commissioner and Bngadier Grei 
Chamberlain recen^ held at Amb&lah with a jdmadar ot the Srd Pa 
Native Infantry. This man, a Bhajpnria Bajput by caste, and a lu 
of Hindustan, was at Ghdzlpur on furlough when the mutiny broke 
he and his two brothers joined an English mdigo planter, and during s 
months weie of great use to that gentleman on several occasion 
difficulty and disturbance He was on his way thence to rejoin 
legiment in the Panjdb when he met the Chief Commissioner’s cam 
Ambdkh Though holding a certificate of his good conduct and ser 
at Ghdzipur, he still, even at Ambalab, seemed doubtful of the recej 
he would meet with He was reserved at first, and it was only duni 
lengthened examination that he by degrees described what he had b 
and seen In this conversation he affirmed that there was a general I 
among the Hindustdni Sipdhis that the destruction of their cask 
leligion ha,d been finally resolved on by the English. *‘So strong 
this belief” he said, “that when I talked with the relations and fiiem 
Sipdhis, and endeavoured to combat their views, I ended m al 
believing that they were nght. Then, agam, when I talk to you and 
what you say, I see how foohsh such ideas were.” He added that 
English officers little knew how strong this impression had become in 
native army , that more than five years ago the belief had existed, 
had nearly brought on an e/neuk, that the cararansarais for travellers 
the supply depots (sardis and bard&shtkhdnas) erected by Grovemmen 
the Grand Trunk Boad were said to he devised with the object ot 
stroying castes, and that before long impure kinds of Jood woulc 
prcjiarea m them which the people would be forced to buy and eat 

12 Such was the prevalent belief m the native army before 
outbicak The first excitement, according to the Chief Commisaio 
belief, the first feeling of disallection, arose among the high caste Hin 
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ihmans, and Bajputs of both tbe infantry and tbe cavalry; ihia 
affection then <!pread to the Muhammadans of the same regiments With 
)m also the feding was at fiiat a desire to resist the infiingement oi 
nr caste and religion. Then, whtsi they saw that the mutiny, which 
i now settled deep in the minds and hearts of the Hindu, might be 
oandeil into a political movement calculated to subseivo Musalmdn 
erests, they sedulously fanned the flame. But, while thus the Hindus 
1 Muhammadans of the hue had umted to mutiny, the Oliief Com- 
ssionei’s impression is, that m the first instance the Hindustfim 
egular Cavaliy did not join in the combination While the legulai 
ny chiefly came from Oudh and the distncts surroimding it, thi 
egular troopers weie drawn from the districts within a circle of a 
ndred miles round Dehli They had, therefore, no personal connexioi 
th the line , and, except the mutual hioud of religion, they had little oi 
thing in common even with the Muhammadans of the regular cavalry 
the many native letters which he examined at the outset of thj 
iturbances the Chief Gommisaiouer foimd nothmg to implicate thi 
egulars, though the misconduot of the 10th Irregulnr Regiment a 
uiah&hifi IS a grave exception to what has been said wove m regard b 
IS branch of the service. But, of course, when Uehli had been seized b' 
e mutineers, and when rebellion spread to the veiy districts whonc 
e irregulars came, tbon very many of them also joined the movement 
om that time the Muhammwan soldiers and the Muhammadan jiopulatio 
came more actively hostile than the Hindus. This, indeed it is caa 
understand, fanaticism and ferocity being especially inculcated by th 
aets of their religion. 

13. But althou^ stones against the British were fabneated and mrou 
.edhy persons with ultenor designs, althou^ mdividual intrigues wer 
e within and without the army; though tho Muhammadans ver 
K^uently breathed a spint of fanatic ferocity against the British, yet al 
eir influences could not could not have drawn our native army from it 
legianoe, if it had not been already penetrated hj that unfoitunale belu 
out the cartnd^es. Nor would sucfli an ill-raeling have so speedil 
isen, nor would it have produced such a desperate disaffection, if th 
my had not been m an unsound and unsatisfactory state for somo ycai 
ist That this state of things actually existed can now be ascertaino 
im tbe natives tbomsdves. At the time it would have been extremel 
ffioult to discorar as much from them, owing to thou oxtraordinar 
tioence on matters which they fear to reveal. It is only by attentiv 
Mervation, by study of their character and their conduct, and by th 
illatmg of their casual remarks, that their real opinions and feelings o 
ich subjects can he discerned. It were needless to allude to the seven 
luses which brought about this condition There is, however, on 
isential and oneinal cause which cannot be too prominently montionei 
ir too attentively considered This catise was, that the Sip&his wci 
abued with a sense of their own strength and of our weakness, and thj 
ir system consequently placed m their way temptations which ei 
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luraged Uieni fo refroTt They were, as they themselves said in fheir 
tm phrase, Uie right arm, the hands and feet of the Bntish Government, 
'heir strength consisted in their great numbers, m their unexam^ed 
ower of combination from their being one vast brotherhood, with 
ommon fatherland, language, rehgion, caste, and associations ; and their 
ossession of most of our magazines, many of our forts, and nU our 
ceasunes, while our weakness consisted m the paucity of Eiuopean troops, 
loreorer, while the native regiments were kept up to their full strength, 
bile our already overgrown native army was bemg giadiially increased, it 
0 happened that we had not been so weak for many years past in 
luropeau troops as we were m 1857. Some regiments had been sub- 
racted from our complement during the Bussian war, two regiments 
,era in Persia Those regiments we had were numerically weak, some 
orps had not received any fresh draughts for two years. These and all the 
ther weak points of our system were patent to a native army, having 
lany intelligent men in ite ranke, employed promiscuously from Calcutta 
) Peshdwar, and consequently well acquainted with our military arrange- 
lents. In ehort, it was a sense of overwhelnung rawer acting upon men 
zasperated by a fancied wrong that led the Bengm army to mutiny. In 
le face of this mnd motive cause for the mutmy existing m the army, 
hy need we lo& abroad for fureiau causes 9 

14 The real causes of the outbreak having been discussed, I am now to 
dvert to certain nrcumstauces which are sometimes said to be causes, 
ut which m the Chief Cammiseioner’s judgment were probably not so. 

15. lu the first place, with rtiference to conspimcies, which have been 
} frequently adduced as proximate causes of the outbreak, I am to state 
lat, m the Chief Commissioner’s hehef, there was not auy conspiracy m 
le army irrespective of the cartridge affnir, and no really oigonised 
mspiracy even m respect to that. The Sipdhis had corresponded in order 
) unite m refusing the cartridges , they bad probably engaged to stand 
y one another m reeietance to the supposed oppression, and being a 
atermty with hopes, fears, prejudices, femings, all in common, they all 
dt that such an engagement would be acted up to by the whole body 
To doubt the course ot affaiia at llOrath precipitated the outbreak, and 
. IS vain to speculate as to what could have been designed if that 
iitbreak bad been postponed But it seems certain that no regular rising 
ad up to that time h^ planned. A mass, of Sip&hi correspondence h na 
een inspected, the common talk of the mutineers m DwU has been 
sported, the records of the palace have been ransacked, and yet no trace 
f any such detailed plan has been found To show how Lttle the 
ouise to he followed had been jne-arranged at the time of the Mtrnfh 
utbreak, one or two sigmficant circumstances may be cited. The well- 
nos n moonshee, Mohan Lai, who was at Dehli, stated that some men of 
ae 3rd Lig^t Cavalry told him that when the regiment broke out at 
liiath they had scarcely left the cantonments when thqr held a council 
f war as to what should be douo next ITie general voice at first was for 
iking refuge m Bohilkhand, but one of the men pointed out that Dehli 
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I the proper place to make for. There, he said, were the magazine and 
treasury; there the strong fortifications , there a large oity population , 
re the king for a fitting mstrument , and there, above all, an important 
at without European troops. This account of what took place on that 
aaion was corroborated by minute and extensive inquines made by 
gadier-General Ghamberlnin after the fall of Dahli Again, it is ascer- 
led from Mr Ford, Magistrate of Ghirgdon, that a large party of the 
Cavalry troopers actually fied thmujsdi Dehli onward to the Gurg&ou 
.net on the very next day after the outbreak, and that 10 men of this 
ty and 20 of t^ horses were seized by the inagistmte. At the same 
le there is no doubt that the troops at Dehli were prepared for the 
urrence of an ontbieak: at Mirath^ and were fully resolved to stand by 
ir comrades 

6. It was when the native , army at large saw the immense success of 
I Mirath and Dehli mutmeeis, and the disasters of the British in the 
t instance, that they resolved to convert what had been a combination 
lost supposed oppression into a stru^le for empre and for a general 
itary domination The Bip&hls had the command of all the public 
asunes; no attempt was made to secure the treasure at out-stntions , 

temptation to plunder was too great for the virtue even of our best 
posed regiments , each corps acquired groat wealth as it mutinied , as 
iment after raiment fell away the power of resistance on the part ot 
Government lessened , in short, so manifold uere the inducements, so 
tain the spread of infection, so powerful the effect of example, that no 
n acquainted with India could fail to see that such a mntmy and 
elLion, unless trampled out at once, unXess quenched m the blood of the 
hers who first revolted, must extend everywhere like wild-fire 

7. Next I am to state that Sir John Lawrence dpes not believe that 
ire was any pevious conspiracy, Muhammadan or other, extending ^rst 
ough the influential dasses in the country, and then to the native army, 
beio were such a thmg, how comes it that no trace has been discovert 
this port of India, the very quaiter where any such conspiracy must 
re been hatched ? How can it reasonably be explained, why none of 
»e who have adhered to our cause were aoquamted with such a con- 
caoy? The number of those who were with us in Hindustan may 
re been small, as compared with the number of, those who were against 
, but still the number of our adherents was conndei-able Of these, 
ny remained true xo ua under all trials , others again died fighting on 

side, yet not onto of these has ever been able to speak of any general 
ispiracy previous to the outbreak Again, none of the mutineers and 
lels who paid for their guilt the forfeit of their lives ever confessed in 
lir last moment# a knowledse of any such consiaracy, though the; 
BW that any revelations on this subject would have paved them from 
ith. Agjun, many papers of various kinds have come to hand, revealing 
portapt secrets, im;0icating many persons, jeopardising many lives, yel 
sU these there has been no allusion to such a conspiracy In all hii 
[nines the Chief Oummissloner, hits never heard a word from a nativt 
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ith, nor seen anything !n any native document, that could convey even 
impression that any geuend plot had existed. 

8 Furthermore, the Chief Commissioner considers that the conduct of 
people ffenerally negatives the supposition of a general conspiracy If 
people had conspire with the army, why was not the first outbreak 
aediately followed by a general insurrection ? If there was concert and 
mentation, then, why did not ^e population obey the first signals of 
olt, such remarkable and encouraging signals as they were ? Why did 
all Hindustan rebel directly that Dehli had fallen to the mutineers, 
en the English there had been msssaored, when the tioops had raised 
bad characters of the city, and with their aid had seized the treasure, 
gazines, and fortifications ; when the king's sons, courtiers, and re- 
aeis had joined, and when the kmg hunself bad consented to head the 
vement? Why bad not the population every wheie taken advantage 
nediatdy of our weakness? Our power m a large portion of Hmdostan was 
iporanly pamlysed Our means were small, and those means we had 
re so i^ed as not to be capable of being at once brought to bear 
dust the msurgents And the Mirath force did nothing The fact is, 
it at first our eneimes were nob prepared to profit by such unforeseen and 
mendouB events It was not tifi afterwards that the Muhammadans of 
ndustan perceived that the re^stabli^ment of the throne of Dehli, 
i gradiml nsmg of the Muhammadan population, and the losses of the 
itiah at so many stations, presented an opportumty when they might 
am strike for empire with some prospect of success. The fact that 
srwards in many districts the people threw off or ignored our authority, 
d tlmt many mmvidoal^ and some classes c^nly lose against us, will 
no means prove a preconcerted conspiracy, but, on the contrary, will 
mit of much explanation. In no case did popular tumult precrae the 
litary outbr^, but, invariably where it occurred at all, it ensued upon 
mutmy, like cause following effect. The population generally were 
BBive at first. Then, as it appeared that the Bntuh were being swept 
the face of the land, every village began to follow its own course In 
ist districts there was, of oourse, more or less misoonduot. But through 
e whole time the peqile, even m the worst distncts, never embanas^ 
half as much as they would have done had they been rebels at heart 
irge masses of people were ooerced by the mutineers into insurrection, it 
lurreciion it could be called; where, again, the mutmeers were beaten 
d expdled, the country rapidly settled down to peace and order, 
herever cm officers were able to bold their own, the people remained 
loUy or partially tranquil, when British rule ceased, utter disorder 
cessanly toUowed And oertamly the common bdief m Hindustan was 
at the British dumimon had b^ extinguished. Furthermore, it is to 
remembered that in India, as indeed m almost every other country, 
ere exists a discontented class ready for any change, m the hope of its 
■proving their condition. Moreover, m India especially, there ore tribes 
' nature predatory, who before our rule subsisted on punder and rapine 
lese were subdum more than half a century our arms and our 
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. But the characteristics of those people survive in their descendants, 
msting generation cling to the preidatory traditions of their fore- 
s They long for a return of tne days of misrule — the good old 
Vrhen those might take who had the power, and those might keep 
iould Most of them had indeed never seen a shot fired, and, living 
the shadow of a strong Government, had become imwarhke. But, 
our power became echpsed and our prestige dimmed, the old mstmct, 
nate love of plunder revived, and the strong began to prey upon the 
Then, again, a considerable section of the people, and especially 
uhammadans, are fiuiatioal This fanaticism, loosed from the bands m 
. century, became a powerful engine against us. Whatever may be 
tnnsio merits of our rule, the people ot India can never forget that 
e an alien race, in respect of colour, religion, hahits, empathies , 
we, on the other hand, practically forgetting this, and wrapping 
ves up m our pnde, self-reliance, and feeling of superiority, neglect 
ost ordinary precautions for our own security, and throw off even 
ightest restraints on our freedom of action, though our very safety 
lepend upon such precautions. 

Ine preceding observations convey, in the Chief Commissioner’s 
lent, a fair idea of the condition of the people after the outbreak in 
Dehli temtorv, the Du&b, of the Gnuges and the Jamnah, and 
khand In Oudh, however, the case was different , there the popn- 
hod been long mured to danger and warfare: their martial pride had 
ostered by constant success m resistance to theu* own rulers, and by 
ist numbers employed in foreign mihtary service under the Bntisli. 
had always livm ^e from mvil restraint, and they had never felt 
eight of our military power. After the province was annexed, we 
ot at all a strong military position. We were virtually attempting 
Id the province by troops drawn from itself, we had but one 
lean regiment, and some European artillery, while we had upwards 
,000 indigenous troops, and while we had no European troops leady 
nd m adjacent provinces Yet, notwithstanding all this, we did, 
acting with the best mtentions, carry out some measures which had 
Tect of imtating various influential classes As a counterpoise to 
iisaffection, we might have produced contentment and loyalty among 
classes, but our tenure of dominion had been too short to effect this 
the outbreak burst upon us When the influential classes, whom 
ilicy had provoked, found that the native army were niie for revolt;, 
idded fuel to a rising fire ; and, when the crisis amved, mutiny was 
liately followed by insurrection Had we been able at once to march 
eon or other reliable troops into Oudh in suGBcient numbers, we might 
then have beaten down opposition But this we could not do , and 
months passed away During that interval our enemies consolidated 
^wer, and even those most fnendly to our rule were, from sheer 
ity, driven to swell the ranks of our opponents 
It may be that the Supreme G-ovemment have received information 
}ther parts of India, but the foregoing conclusions regarding the 
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absence of any ccmsinmcy, and the general conduct of tbe peopb 
based upon Sir John Lawrence’s knowledge and expononce oj 
countnes from tbe Jamnab to tbe borders of Afghanistan, a tract c 
100,000 square miles, with a population of 80,000,000, and compnsii 
very centie and focus of rubelUon, tbe place of all others where s 
conspiracy, if it bad existed at all, would have been most likely 
discovered 

21 It will be seen that in tbe Deputy Judge Advocate Gei 
summmg up at tbe tiial much stress is laid un tbe overtures made 1 
kmg to the Sbab of Persia , but, as already remarked, nothing was e 
at the trial to show that these referred to a revolt either ot tiie 1 
army or tbe people of Hmdustan. Tbe physician Absan Ullah de 
that these cummumcations were mdeed treasonable; that the kin 
dissatisfied chiefly because be was not allowed to set aside bis 
son in tbe succession to tbe title, and that he bad an idea of obt 
help from Persia and fiom Ondb, lo which latter Court also h 
patted an emissary , but tbe physician adds, that although tbe subi 
of the British Government was mentioned in these despatches, yet a 
of tbe Sipdbi army was never referred to as a means of aocomplisbit 
Duru^ the Persian war there is reason to know that mtn^s were 
on between the Courts of Persia and Ddili , but it were hardly rea: 
to suppose that if tbe Shah bad really mtended to give the King ol 
any aid, or had even behoved that a violent attempt would be re 
suWert tbe Biitish power in India, be would have made peace with 
at tbe critical time of our fortunes, thereby releasing, for tbe sue 
India, tbe troops which would otbeiwise be locked up in Persia 
if tbe Shah bad really been cognisant of such an attempt, would 
have sent his emissaries to Peshaw'ar and into tbe Panjdb ? Had 1 
thiB^ some s^s of intnaue would have certainly been perceptil 
none whatever were discovered, in fact, all that we have learnt re 
tbe intngues of tbe kmg and ^ party show that that he did not 
any conspiiacy or combination m India its^, but rather to fore 
from beyond tbe frontier, fiom Persia or from Bussia Indeed, tbe 
developid are generally so absurd as to show that these intri^u 
destitute of any reasonable plan, and were conceived by persons in 
measure iguorant of tbe subject 

22. The Chief Commissioner’s opinions and conclusions on t 
portant subject have now been stated without reserve The 
expenence ot Hmdustan during 1867 must ever be applicable to i 
pi evinces of the em]iire, it should command attention m. the 
especially. The Chief Commissioner has every reason to speak wc 
Paiijdbi troops, and indeed it would be difficult to praise too higi 
services during the present war , they have resisted sore temptati 
undergone severe trials. Nevertheless, there was a time when i< 
donbliul what course they would ultimately adopt, and the Chi 
missioner fully believes that, bad we failed to take Debli last 
even their fideUty would not have remained proof against tbe bad 
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them. At that juncture the Chief Commissioner himself could not 
pprehending the Aay when, besides the British soldiers, there would 
nan on our side That such a day did not arrive is due only, m the 
Dommissioner’s eyes, to the mfimte mercy of the Almighty ITie 
iunes and calamities which we experienced in Afghanistan in 1842 
enewed and surpassed in Hindustan dunng 1857 The issue has 
ess disastious, because in the last instance the country was leas 
the people less formidable, and our resources less distant, but, 
all, because the Alni^hty Diap<^r of Events, though apparently 
lined to humble, had not resolved to destroy u& Many thou^tful 
.perienced men now m India behave that we have been extricated 
lestruction only by a senes of miracles. It is no exaggeration to 
that in many instances the mutineera acted as if a curse rested on 
ause Had a single leader of ability risen amongst them, nay, had 
ollowed any other course but the infatuated course which they 
ly did pursue in many instances, we must have been lost beyond 
ption , but such a destruction was not decreed ; it was a struggle 
m Christianity and civilisation on the one side and harharism and 
inism on the other That we escaped from destruction, and even 
ed success, can be accounted fur in no other way than by attributing 

0 the operation of the Divine Will And now, having been preserved 
ividence thus far victonons, it urgently behoves us to stnve to gain 
it understanding of the real circumstances which brought on this 

If we can but acquire this, then there is hope that we may profit 
.nowledge of the past, and in future avoid those errors which had 
igh led to our rum 

In conclusion, I am to submit the Chief Commissioner’s recom- 
ition in regard to the future dismsol of the prisoner Muhammad 
lar Shah, ex-King of Dehli The Chief Commissioner suggests, then, 
he said pnsonei m transported beyond the seas as a felon, and be 
n some island or settlement, where he will be entirely isolated from 
ther Muhammadans As regards the prisoner’s wife, Zinat-Mahal, 
IS son, Jaw&n Bakht, no charges having been exhibited agomst them, 
he latter being only 17 years of ago, but they both having been 
it at Dehli, the Chief Gomnnraioner suggests that they be allowed the 

1 of accompanying the prisoner to his place of transportation; and 
in the event of their decUmug to do so, they be confined as State 
lers somewhere in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 

While forwardmg these proceedings, I am to state that the Chief 
nsBioner commends to the fhvourable consideration of the bupreme 
nment the able exertions of Major J. F Harriott, of 8rd Light 
ry, the Deputy Judge Advocate General, m conducting this pro- 
id tnal The Chief Commissioner also desires to biing to notice the 
hie services of Mr James Murphy, Collector of Customs, who acted 
terpreter to the Court Ihis gentleman, unaided by any munshi, 
lated all the numerous and difficult documents adduced at the tnal ; 
30 read the originals before the Court, and conducted the examination 
)L V 2 b 
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of the native witnepses. The translations arc behoved to be exceei 
faithful , and the circumstance that he was able to dispense with 
assistance in the work ensured seciecy and other advantages, and e'’ 
his eminent attainments as an Urdu and Persian scholar. The 
Commissioner, 1 am to add, contemplates shortly proposing some rew 
behalf of this mentonous oflicer. 

I have, &c. 

(signcil) 11 Temi 


(I’rue copy ) 

(signed) J. W. Kayp, 

Secretaiy in the Political and Secret Departr 
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